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OF 



AN EMBASSY 



THE KING OF GREAT BRITAfN 
TO THE EMPEROR OF CHINA; 

INCLUDING -^ 

CURSORY OBSERVATIONS MADE, A<ffe»* INFORMATION 

OBTAINED, IN TRAVELLING THJLOUGH^ THAT 

ANCIENT £M||||R.£, AND A SMALL PART 

OF ^INESE TARTARY. 

TOGKTHEJL' WI'tH a RXXAWJifcjf oJ ^TftB 

VOYAGE UNDERTAKEN ON THE OCCASION BY HIS MA* 
JESTY'S SHIP THE LION, AND THE SHIP HINDOSTAN, 
IN THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S SERVICE, TO THE 
YELLOW SEA, AND <iuLF OF PEKIN ; AS WELL AS OP 
THEIR RETURN TO EUROPE; 

WITH NOTICES 6l 

The several places wher^e they stopped in their way out and home ; be- 
ing the Islands, of Madeira, TenerifFe; and St.. Jago ; the Port of Rio 
de Janeiro in South America; the Islands of St. Helena, Tristan 
d'Acfinha, and Amsterdam ; jhe Coast of Java, and Sumatra, the 
Nanka Isles, Pulo.Condore, and Cochin-china. 

TAKEN CHIEFLY FROM TH£ PAPERS OF 

HIS EXCELLE^NCY THE EARL OF MACART^NEY, Knight 

of tht Batii, His Majesty ^s Embassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
the Emperor of China ; Sir ERASMUS GO W£R, Commander of the Ex- 
pedition, and of other Gentlemen in the several departments of the Embassy. 

By sir GEORG^^fTuNTON, Baronet, 

Honoraiy Doctor of Laws of the University of Oxford, Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, his Majesty's Secreury of Embassy to the Emperor ol 
China, and Minister Plenipotentiary in the absence of the Embassador, 



IN THREE VOLUMES. 

Volume tht Second* ' 

LONDON: 

rRINTED FOR G. KLCOt, BOOK^BILER TO HIS 
.MAJESTY, PALL-MALL, 

MDCCXCVll* 
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'''-*'•■ CHAPTER 1. 'i' ^^i.-^'i^i/^.Lf- 

> AS^ AG* TCI THE t A^ftONE I SL ANDS ^J J*B^ j|{ ^^<*A W 

, A,yp, Tpj^NqjE To.c^u-SANi TRANS AOfr|tpr^s,A^^ 

OBSERVATIONS THERE* i v , \ 

Jb RQii «G6i:h&ii^chiiia 4a^ tkd dhiuese ! eofisl^ ' tlii 
passage! wfiien the' Hdutli-weat mohsooiiJ Ikas re* 
gularly set in, is .geneddlyt short andlcasy. iiThe 
expecti^tibn jqF cdming.sQQi3i in sight of a country^ 
which, iinras .the* object of sbilong a /.voyage; jre» 
dered th^ passengex^ still jxioreuxq^tie&loto get 
to the place, of: their de&tiiiatioiit thaii they^ihad 
been whemnuch farthen removed finiin^it^ ^ . . : . < ^ 

The post of "f^ien^sing, ,vii»xt the" £0ih£i$$adot 
meaat xtoland) was, hoMssMer,' yet « at.^ j^onftidf^f «• 
able !diaitaitce< JtMtra^jiiltended ^ftseviftosJosv^ 
touch at otie ofttlafevlibdrQiie itlai|ds;,iii|ipalMto 
toM^ao, f<^l: theiipiM'po/wri$£MddiBBigt«kt(frs;rto 
Europe by any '«oawj»aiiw>froifailhatr*ttldweMii 
or Gaston; [hut riioifi.jp^soticMaci^ 
intelligf^ice lVych^2n%h*iI^JiUifffimngIM^^^^ 

vot.iit B 



2 EMBASSY TO CHINA. 

Embassy, as well as to ^et pilots, if any were to 
be fomAib^kat dei|h^ur&oo^,*^ 
.sestj^gLwJyjgh Jtbc jigiYigation was ,cpt irfelS-mx - 
known to Euiopeans. This was not the case 
with regard to the track between Cochin-china 
and Macao; and,th^f^/G^M|>ilots had been re* 
quired from thence; however few accurate ac- 
cdui^k KWd^Kith^ttblieeii'priblished 'of' tliehzvu 

to the Chu-san islands. • ^ • ' ' '-• '^ 

The mountain of Tien-tcha, or of new Gi* 
farikUar^iKylucJij fdrmsike liarhbur ^oiPflauionv' f^^- 
vented; thev. ships, ikfm^ iwadexl iti' Srm^f^i^ 
miich .T^fj.lKfi efiectiaoflttie:iaca'l>n!e2iD^ 1 iFhcy 
M(aitcd9:tkctefore, ^fllie day:of^tHeinc^totqrev 
4^nkeriatidvwi«^yii^ rises th»reiin.the 

li^iQdotea^Jtpdircotiaa was fipomrsoui^ h^ ixstim 
lMidtlr*i8([Ai(db»^st; itidiift drove ithemjabpv^B-onfc 
hundred ']iiiti»(6«fiii(T%iTDD[ in diisieoiirsir.oCthe 

duit af tsurtf^dt^ha^ roif/ifi/a direciiQli niiA iskt^ 
^v^'dfe^gngep twsti3ibour>iliiffy' miles/ ibr-^die 
flkiUec(a|id<a!qusifief»dbQ'iiv^i^ 'Suds z\cm^ 
tiiA -dieie, aft«hn tl»v»cifiiic^atiirailjr rtt^obi^eof* 
jjectedJ ' 7he(!lide^fi(»)r8i*Qi0» the cankavd to^* 
watcfo/tke «hbi»iof Coe)imH8hiin'beMMOh/th6 
Bihu0tI|r'ilMiitime^^^ lastidlapltt^ isliftii 

H . I.. 10-'^ 



kt^isiaaid Mled Hl&t-i&n; Uu^re as tl^ 
wa«i', *r«Mt^tigil^^^^e i^hdres, is too Weak 
to iemhm^li^^^siiitUiit^^m tidt; it h fotted 
albtig ^e ItShftSrti' -t^ddiixg: coitst,- to^vards thb 
Mtaftb*iri«i> -iqW'tl* -guif # Tuiig-quin; froita 
wtei^i^befre' iki^lib-diei^; ikctpt a'likh-oW pa^ 
^g^fefUie^'1>etM«e«i'llk^iia^ zM k long neek df 
kfid^ttiti| <6tWi ^ eOHtt4ilE<nt. of GbUia. This 
{)a««i^cpbeiag d&«d«)^%i;^ to tbd i;ai^t, &e waicr 
Wotijght b)» ^^^dtiy'l^iii^tero fide is tlius 
hemmed into a gulf; and- ^onnfutlatinig in vast 
qbSfltki^, ocei^idtii^ 'vd^ 'Mgh tides, ahd that 
ifi«gular^]p>'W'lii^^ft$F-ltoac'NeivtQn has ad- 
verted ioihis'-v^drka.-' ■' 

ftt; dv^: sebond '^j% coarse dtet«'k^|}eai«d t6 
be a small "set 4^y a^ dU^rkk dbooft eight miles 
nbt^-ieaat, caused, ph^i^Iy, by tHe i*efliix of the 
Mai fi(<Mof th^ias^ t^m of Hi^^, to which 
tbe:$l^p9Av<ei^o{^»itea«iidblii^"' ' 

Q^:thi^i:4''<Uy, thtf k&feieentl^ of Jttiie, a 
cunetit 9dt Hk^ iik^tiatwiiM Mt^a MhS^ 
whidi ii(^t -hi prdSiiciia^'the ii^fitix of the 
tide fltlP^^the'fid^ilAMii^g itt^ts>i^fliurnaii, 
acirosi' the ttMUk df yM^ Ihe s^piHtdh'^ssei 

Oaidie t*re!itietli'of jHmcf'wert ifetf a hi^ 
peaky a<lilA<)/44}£ld'Jbfy£u^6peijife^^^^ 
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Ladrone^ and another ti^zf it, whose. abihmiti# 
more level and somewhs^t jfy^r thjuav the former^ 
and 4he same day brought also thct main isknd of 
Ghipa into sight, bearitig.nprth-porth-ea^. Tbo 
it was at such ^ dista^pe as to prevent ^tin* 
guishingmore than, thajt^jthe land was high and 
of an unequal surfaoef JbaM(iQg othex^ise.opthing 
peculisir in its appearanpe ;. yM even this distant 
prospect left a cheeiii4i9]H(ession q^ the mind; 
as if a point were ga^ne^ that ma49 an^ei^rin thq 
histqry of the vo^yag^.M Mj ; * j ^ ! 

On the twepty-fi^t,4>( Jvpe the ships.iR^f to 
anchor inp^ ^^ ^^ oft^qtli^t-.pf ^o tia/itrones^ 
called Ghook-choo, intwelyj^^^th^qoiswrat^r, th^ 
bot^m m^ldy ; die Qs»p4'lMtq)^ h^ari^g west- 
south-wesjt, .disfont4^^, lfagi;4;s^.aii4 Chookt 
choo south; l%y;w^$ty,4feree,inilps* Thcflatitudft 
of the Grand Iia<|9>&< yf^i fo^nd tp h^ tw^o^y Kmt 
degrees fifty-twq.ia9iqul^;Diprtbi.and the.Jongi^ 
tude one huJE^red 9^ thirteen degrees thirty ^ix 
minutes, east of ;^Gr^Q^wich< Thp Jatiuide of 
Ghookrchoq wastwedty^onede^^slifi;yTfiye^i« 
nutes iKUth, and iu longitude on^ huadriQ<i and 
thirteen degrees forty-fq^i; mini|tes,ea^tA:. Xhfse 
longitudes are a few miles less easterly .than tb? 
situatio]^ in whi9h tbpse. i$}ai>^s a^e ,gen«f2|lly 
supji^ved to Ik ; b^t l^ei<igfc^i4iP^ &)ia itikne- 



ci 
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IccepeV dial had been fbuiid to agree within a very 
few minutes of longitude, with the mean of se- 
verallunar observations, taken two days before, 
it is presiiitfed they aire heairly coi¥ectV 

The margins, orfocks of the Ladrone islands 
next' the ^a, are oPaMilairk, 6i'*daYk^r6wn co- 
lour; owing to the action of the salt' wsfter: The 
spray 'and dashing of Ihe waves upon .them have 
trorroded their surface in many parts; io as to 
give them an honeycombed appearaficif. -There 
are some springs to be fotlnd upon those iskiids. 
The water is not brackish, nor has it any dfealy^ 
beatfc, or other minehSi taste. Thesoi! upon the 
surface ^pjpears to be dPCBe same nature wltfi the 
component parts of tfife'^w*ks below,^^^id^indeed 
ii nothing else dian the'UpJJer layer if Aierocki 
decomposed and pnlvetized by the Jttf iff a«tk>n of 
the sun and rain in th$ suce*ssi6ii"of ages. 'The 
rock consists of a mktiire'of clay, cal:x of iron in 
'a small proportion, ttndz gi^at dt^al- of siliceous 
earth and mica. The sea all round is of k dirty 
yellowish muddy colour, and of no great depth. 
The bottom is mud and clay. 

The Ladrones, and chisliti^sof is)and843etweenf 
them' and the southern extretiiity* qf^ China, are 
60 near to each other and to th* maitt la^d, and- 
pa% aUi^ 80 broken, as well as so irregular in 



inentS(.di»|ok|]t<^^&pni:tl^,coiitii^i)t, ^Q4;from 

violnice of mighty; ^pj^^i^^or' iii.^QnM^Juddttp 
fl^y^ttpj^ pf nature, i^lJ^iose feigpajpts' ^aye 

p«fticujl^,^pgte, h^t^iq^j^pfice.axe apmti-^iU^ 

j^t|^, Uraft . flake4 Tftc|t» ^ppew^; ^^ji, scarry a 
4««c"pr sfcrob is yiBiH?j»!K)ng[t|jgift,3,fJ'kos«s 

fqti^mppnf^i^^pfi^piMiomm' - •,- • [ 

■jili^-ptmmf ^oyt^p^gtfjfpg,, <hat , ?' all; i^t 
t,Mi8i^«wI%^Jiihe^«artvra?|^lftf .thfij^rapd J^drone 
.^' 4$6isMffci^ than.tfaojie/tO! ti^ ive«t^^ni. .Th« 

♦♦ yoteVi^pK^g ,^i|i, i? s^l^^nt t^i^nty, ^^pmf, 
* • The lat^. ,aj» tol(^*fely fyy!|n> ^nd , tJJwB -tOe 
tf geU*r,> appear liki?,5t4iflij^)df»pf!4i?W^^ aiidtfee 
*'h\riMt> im<ix\g ,thcffh ip!^a}fj-;thau ampng tfaiC 
♦;.ft*raen"/ : - • '- ;■.••.: r . \ ivrr- .', . 
.,; Xi^-^Madronbeing now! upon the,coiD(i^pe$ of 
China, and the £niI^aa^l4Qi'.^))Qi|ttp.iifi^9ie|< 
«iig«nklt9>'>M^o, ap{>lik;at)ftn m^^ iDadp tb. his 
ExpeUewyjb^twBtiiyf CJbifoQs^ wbo:)i{^'h<scii 
<jomp*ni*w: «f. $lw intei|»i!B«r9, ai¥l"*owh<Hn 
his ^cfilkfEifiy hud graotod a^pa^e is thd Hia^ 
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uigiti4}a^ayiieK ^ixxUAX^^hxA ukfi^* assiafted 

Qis^El^kiib)r.^i^oclrto.imbe Jbisita: compdn*: 

&m]| Ebofiii^ i» ei8bftsrvrei».al}ie tb pK^UaMie him* 
t« accept imtsw^ w preaettts .of iny kind; He' 
eomidekdlfhimaelf . as addoi nwob d>IigMi6n, 
not only for jdbbe Qippoi9tiiii]lE)r^giv«^ htmof i«turli«^ 
ingto iii&jQoiliitry, but-fc^tbe^ciTilidesslieimto 
iuin.^tiriiig tfaeyoyagieJ He ftjlt .boitfa^gi^dittidei 
^nd esteem I for the fin^sbBalianri^ ataple 
jiisticG!w0ukl J3e doheio its.xfaaiacter in China, 
were ibis opinidns. on thel 8ii)ject adopted by his 
comitiyniea. j - ■ . 

One 6ii3M inteipreters wished Ww^ al this 
t^xie to retj^ from, the: is^rvice of die Eiiikassy. 
He bej^n. to ^be extremel^^^ ap|)frefaensivd of being 
noticed by the Chinese .gdvarnment^ iW case 
he contialiidd widd the £id)aissadc^, as, by the 
laws of the coimtry^he wasJiabletopunisbnMsnt; 
both for hating left it wilhoiit piemussidn, and 
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afterwards for accepdng an^<efl»ploymcfnt^>feMir<^ih 
ferdgmr. ::AI greater firmness of mitfd|f«»bbt^' 
Iiis eoni]paaion, the oAer Chinese ' iiiiei^tep,^ 
tbj.exaclly ia the same predicament; -to atddpt k 
Very rdifibisnt determination. HtcomukfcdMnf^' 
s^f ar having entered^ixi^o ah engagement to acr-' 
company the Embassy throughout; and #a8 poi 
to J^e'dcterred from whatfaeoiice had unddPtidcen, 
hy adbsequent reflectidns! upon- thedkng^r ^1 
might -attend it. Then x»as reasony' indeed, ttr 
hopi that the Emhakiador would be^ aikkf^d ppo^'^ 
t9ct hiln>i shouldiit even be discovered that he 
had been born within' the confines of the Chinese 
tenito^ea. He was a nati^ of a paM of Tartaxy 
anneiied to China, andi'hatd not those features 
iviiich denote 'a perfect Chinese origin; but his 
qame haying a si^iification in the ^language of 
di2^. country, he changed it for onjp' which bore 
the sariii^ meaning in English. He put on an 
English military uniform, and wore a swpid and- 
a cockade/ He thought it right to taldle diose pre- 
cautip||ii;for his safiHy; but was prepared for any 
eveqtidiat might take place ; without being in the 
least diitufbed about what it might be, ! : 

The other three Chinese embarked aboard the 
brigs for Macao, together with the persons who 
lyere sent by the Enabassador for the pucposes 
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)aen(;geiieial\oMe.Diitch£ast India ^ttletaieiiU; 
t» their resident in Gluna, conddning-orde^ft fd^ 
hu cofopca)atioa.witb^lfae vksmz^of tint hikish, 

lime^ as wdlL asiktters to iim same e&ct froni the 
cardinal pr^ct tbf tbe eoi»g^«gBdion fi>r< pro(>a-^ 
^ting> th6^ faiths at Roxliey to^lhe procuralOF <)fthe 
mi«?iohs residiiig atMacao* TEaEoglisbfacii^ry 
wstS' still bUo. iessding;at that plane, as none of 
the ships. jfironi £faxcl|)e i^ yet arrived, llia4^ 
season, ia'd[ie>rivep of/Gaattm;' > 
. Througb^tlie EqgUdb East India Goiopany's 
ejommissioners^ l^; Embassador ^had infermation 
that, /^ his Imperial Majesty's dispositimi to 
^< afibcd a neceptionto the Embassy, suitable to 
^^ itsdignily, had not soffored the least dijhtnu* 
^^ tidB, as appeared by his saepeated instructions 
^^ on thissdObject to the different govemmetitj^ 
*^ upcm the coast. He had given orders for Man* 
«* darines to. await his Excellency's arrival, and' 
'•' pilots to be properly stationed to take charge 
^< of his Majesty's ships, and to conduct them in 
** safety to Tien^sing,. as well as to prepare for 
^ ^ receiving the Embassador^ and conveying him 
M and his suit, to Pekin; concluding his con* 
^^•maqcls with tl^ese remarkable works, that as ^ 
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^!HiHivr4ilietcB8iK(8kii»Q.'a^i«iteU ISjm^ 

^ifiita»irtoir!u:d8>£urofKans/al]4 tUttaothiDgwaff 
'l^>«7:inuchwanAii]g;Air\itoid(l.btdc>f siaik singular 
l^:iidyiiitage.;td:it}ieL£kst indxi Ganipany; atrk 
*' free and immediate: dinhmnxmai^^ 
V thcif soii'aflibiflbid ifaie doiiit'cf fltktnv should 
Mian opeiJuub^offcDT/for 4ititituiu«^ ityint^aamm 
^^:ofkis£xcelknc)(''siieg6tiatioi^4 TheEslbaBsy 
^'^ .did. not, cevtainfy^ ap{>ear««to 'i>e>Jigreeabl6 tor 
1^ some of due ofiicccs. i(>f the goivei'nnittit of Can- 
^^ kciiit who were jp^Aap^ i{^re^^sive,iof itar 
*' consequences to .^themselyesu^ j The .motiYesr 
\^ ^yhicfai gave rise to die Embadsy^ had been an- 
*f xiously inqiiimi into by them ; and portici^- 
*' larly by the Hoppo^ or cfaicr oBker of the 
^ ' revenue^ and inspector of fbreign ti^e there, 
M whose oaisciousness of having merited repre^ 
Vahension for: well knovm acts ^f his office, al- 
'i^mrays' connected in his mind the subject off 
*^ complaint with the views of the Embassy. 



f^ being tue^y i${)^f ^fit^tiy^^ pf : ^ E^s t ImU^ 
i^ Gompapy^t Jb? ididi^^at let ftii^ t|^ <^0qi^|Qfi.^ 

jepjfs pf theEmljawy ; andaware j^at aomeofthf ca 
might Trelatc to persons fvorti f^ht^n {tfe ^ com|»is^ 
sionerg tyqald wxsti[ them tp )x,qom^^hd at thii 
early period^ hq-g^ve as«i$f49€c6 fo[ thl^:cpipmi^ 
§ipifei^ thatt, \^ if ^gy pfef^uy.^^^lQ^'^' ttem W 
^•.hjiip, he wotddcpn^nf H^ef:;iK}ik(^ wit^^^ 
?.*. QW|i Jjifeast, and:that of :^hi&>S^ Thp 

^^mmisgsiQp^ Very propeFlyrjefiiied that ** they* 
•* were jgjpjoragt ef iaiaiy v^w^. Micfe thofl^.i^hick 
^* obviously, occurred of .piiyirtg a ju§t eompli^ 
(' pienJt to hjs IiQperial M^i^sty, fuidof cidtml^ 
t^ ing his frie?idship;: b^ittfeaj |f tliei?p>\i!erc uny 
f * qth^r, tfafiy vere undo\(i)te(iI,5r ci^WEded to the 
f?:Emba9S«i^Qr alone/' j^, fij; v I ' , • 

It was perhaps in the hopeft^f ^ejUr^fing ijito 
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tKdse supposed^itttfett^dhs; and, iFany stich ilketi 
>friige/'6f obstructing tlie progress oFthe Embassy, 
Akf tlie^ <Jot«ifti^i6ners Werr ^pwitecily urged 
te'Whe'to 'tH^-EmbaSsaaor t^'stop ii ^Canton,* 
Where all 'foreigrt*^S*ssleIs camifp iifiSttSfti of "^ro- 
feeSdiftg t6l*idn.3iygV - AtAJthis Wa^ 'j^e^s^ed tritH 
Sif^'i^ufch eamestngss!, that^^Ke '(S^minissiortirs 
fbiind it insufficient Tor tbent-t^ obsd^e that *' it 
•**waS nfeitK^r Adf province iH advise, or per- 
** haps in the Embassador's power to adjhit'bf^ 
*• a deviatiot^ from 'the orders he liad received 
♦< upbii that subjeet;** *and they thought it prii-^ 
dent to declare the utter improbability that any 
vessel, which might be dispatched from Canton 
fcr such a purpose, eould fall in with the squa-^ 
dron having his Excellency on board,' They were, 
indeed, after >uch a declaration, precluded from 
applying for pilots- to go in search of the squadron,' 
from the southern efxtremity of China; and there- 
fore *' requested only that such should be in 
** readiness at the port of Chu-san, ih the pro- 
** vince of Chc-chiatog, and at that of Ning-hai, 
" in the province of Shantung, both on the 
•^^ eastern coast of the empire. It was probable 
*• also that pilots from those ports would be better 
•* acquainted with the route to the gulf of Pekin 
« Aan those residing at a greater distance: ithap-^ 
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< *< pened also tkit • Ghu-san { ithe . |iD!t first men- 
V tioned,! kad iii formerxiidies been rmudhy 
^' the Gompany's'ships, and could not easily be 
/^inissed. Ndther/was it anlikely that tEe ^sk- 
*^ peditioB, if no* thesucpphaof : the enterpme^ 
.<^ would be seciired by adop(ang:khatiliiode,:iiih 
^if stead of bx^gnig jpilbtsibiGisakiQn^ tvheretdiek 
^* integrity might hi exposed tdniieitiftueiio^^^ci 
* * ihtngiies of persons' avoiwdty ^(dverse >t6 thk 
** Embassy.-* > v, . ; 

^ Notwithstanding' the jealoilsy entertained by 
the odier European factories^ ** some of them^ 
>* the Dutch in particular, had^already^ since tke 
•f notification of liie Eml^assy, availed them- 
.**selvtesof the new influence of the English, to 
X escapfe thcfusual impositibnslaid on foreigners, 
^' removing. from iGanton to Macao. Suohwas, 
i*' indeed>rihie impression made by that noti£c»^ 
<^ tiou', on the officers bf.governhient at Canton^ 
/' thatiseveral new« impositions which, had Jbeen 
*^ attempted by the Hoppo^ in die article of cus« 
>^ toms, since the arrival ' of itheL.commissioners 
** there, were immediately s waved on their re- 
'Vsolute denial,^without the usual: inconv^ende 
'< of a delay in.^ie:shipping;>£ teas* This com* 
^'' plaints, iiirUiehgthe.;Hppj^ suspeq^diwons to 
*^ biprefctti^ag^aiiisthisi^ kRadpKoducedofdate^ 
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\[f:£y^tY and: fiBTbetntnoQi'! it ins pdrce^^bk 
iiktinse:, Jtlia tiihe: Jifeti v^ aigdats' and; (serVajiU of 
4he .English .fyisixtp ielt -ihemidy^ on £nnt^* 
,gixhx|«ijthaafoiineii^ andli?^ psssetti.3idth- 
4«it /earj. tbciiij^tkiof Ibeir 'cAnplffljficrs againstthe 
vexations tarwhiclttJiey:liad hartibccto'been.iiii this 
lha)bk>pf tStibiQitttin^4 r air/adyii]^ fibiti 

tjjbi^ feet, ind^eridcotty of thciresiiiit of iheiEitt- 
bassy, and implying a conviction, . that there 
>i¥R$ »QW ft chanml t^jieijt by which cemonstraiaces 
A^ifist' oppDS8sioi\ nij^t find an> easy itay to 
*He Jmpevialthi-oiie. ' ' " 

Thd gdvernQT'of Canton had been anxious tt> 
jr^ceivd fpom theioommissianersy a list of the pil?- 
;9mts which the -Endiaussador had in- charge to 
deliver td the Emperor ; and^it^ppqared that no 
«nallcunosity had been i excited ab^t them "zet 
|he court. of iPekin^ which thef^whior w«.'de- 
, fiiroiii^ of having die means tovgvatUpv^ Heliad 
made it a necessary :candition;a;llfgi0^^t!i^ he 
i^ could not ^end' the letter announciiig. the* Em- 
;*^baasadQr'8 appn>adi/with an oflfering toiiiis 
5! master » without transmitting the pastkular^ 
*'^af it^'* ThBeJcomgusftpners.gave all the ssti^- 
fi^bbi}' they were aU^;' iniegird Id< what! thfe 
^bid^dor was! td jma^ .wide Idnf ; and at- 



wantid fad l&eiinijdiperfeck knowledgii ef ilktf 
iubjeat/fmm' the^cirdimitznce of their' hai^is^ 
Uft'Stiglaxidrlwfbw^nidny df the presents .irdrf 
]^ovidp(L.%T'heih»portiiices«f^^ t6be 

thus a,ttacfaaA;tQ ithb naiuiDe :of ! Ai^ prrsentss^ ooLi^t 
be suppasBfll to proceed laot.so nuiqfafinhnlaaddit^ 
of gaia, oh thfc part of th^- great monafcb &ot 
whoza'dley^^n^r^Iintenfibd, as^froba the innireDce 
to: fae')drawia.^onl)tbeir jxaxi^.and valuQ^^mth 
regard to : DkI deg^e of consideration and respect 
iiolMrhiich: Ufi: fvrsii > Iddid byj <9ie prince 1 who sent 
them,! in tJais SutA^ ihstaiKe, ofTa direct conmuipi^ 
cation fefetween .thertwo.sjovcreigns. The specit 
meais fcf the arts «and ingenuity, of Europe, which 
had reached' Pekin . by other i means , were suflSt^ 
cient to convey a very !exalted idea of what nsiAgbl 
be expected. ffrbnt Ibhence on.extra6rdinary.QCf 
caisions.- •'..; .. ••;..• 

Thb En^astsador.was in£brmed ako by the 
commissioners, tha* *•* two of thq native mcr^ 
^* chants of jGantda had.beeaiordered la hokl 
** themselTcis inieafliHcss to pxjbceed to any paut 
*^ of &e coask,, oa> the .report ofihis Majesty'Ss 
M ahips rbduug arrivod therewith the Embassadoi:^ 
'^. and in ftU'proBftttilky; to j^companyhis JEa:,*» 
•• cellency to court." It was juppbsedithai theyi 
w4re intended, to ;«h:rve asxintdrjuretersi^ as. weO as 
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to treat for aiiy goods ^liicki migfet be sent iridk 
jt)ie Embassador foxiisile; < but tbd coinihisis20]f;i^nt 
being of opioponMiiti^ ^^tbegreal^coiioerhsriAJhiK^b 
'< tbobe merchanl&ixad with the Gompany^bm 
V be inatcrialjiyifoprod by thbir absrfpcc,':' pc^ 
litibhedf'tbe r^overnrocnt -not tq Tenrnve^ttemf 
frbm^heir buiiness^\a)dding:** that the £mba^ 
«• sador was already sufiiciently provided; witir 
''^interpretei^, and that the^Gompany had sense 
^^V2]org6ods:&>r sale in the sfaipoirhich attended 
<*. the Embassyvas^ske was cUefiy laden with the 
^^pr^setits for the Emperor; '\ These merchantsj 
indeed, beside being but very iiliperfectly quali^ 
fied as interpreters, were too great gainers by the 
connection, as* it now stood, with foreigners a(S 
Canton, to be fond of furthering a measure fironi 
whence they might apprehend a change; and, on 
the same account, they might even join -in any 
intrigue against it at Pekin. It happened like- 
wise that the journey, at that UiDie« would have 
been attended with considerable injury to their 
private affairs. They aided, therefore^ the pe- 
tition presented in their favour, by no incon-' 
siderable presents to some of the ofiiceiis of the' 
government 9fGanton; and they were cxicused* 
from leaving home. . : ; ** 

' On occasioDi bf fonner %mbassieS| one bf ike 
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Uiissionaries dependent on the palace had been 
somedmes sent from thoice to meet the Embas- 
sador and attend hiiu to xxmn ; but a change of 
system, with respect to them, had lately taken 
place. For two or three years past, since the first 
accouBJts of the confusions in France, andsthe 
dissemination of principles subversive of tran- 
quillity in government, were received at Pekin, 
the dread lest such principles should find their 
Mray into the jBast, had occasioned precautions to 
be taken ags^inst their introduction. Tho no de- 
termination was made to exclude foreigners from 
Canton^ restrictions upon their conduct were 
enforced with redoubled vigilance; and tho mis- 
sionaries were received in China, and even, as 
astronomers and artists, encouraged in the ca- 
pital, their correspondence, from whatever part 
of Europe; was henceforward intercepted, in 
order to be examined ; and tho no set of men 
could feel a greater horror of the revolution and 
subsequent anarchy, in the course of which, in- 
deed, those fiinds* in France, from whence sti- 
pends had been regularly remitted to them, were 
seized by the democratic iiilers of the state; yet 
were they now, in some degree, mistrusted by 
the jealous and cautious government of China. 
The preference, therefore, on the; present oc- 
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casion of communicating with foreigners, was 
naturally given by the Chinese to their own sub- 
jects. The Portugueze, indeed, of the dependent 
settlement of Macao, were, in some degree, con- 
sidered in that light. The intimate connection, 
on the other hand, subsisting for a long time be- 
tween that nation and the English, naturally led 
the latter to expect every friendly assistance from 
the former. But by the intelligence the Embas- 
sador received at this time, through an unques- 
tionable channel,, it appeared that their ancient 
policy, of endeavouring to exclude all other fo- 
reigners from China, still continued in its full 
force; and his Excellency had, at least, the early 
advantage of being thus apprized, that he was to 
depend chiefly upon the impression which his 
own conduct and that of his suite woul^ make 
upon the Chinese, for removing any prejudices 
against the nation he went to represent, as well 
as for overcoming the difficulties thkt might be 
thrown in his way during his residence in the 
country. 

Soon after the return of the brigs from Macao, 
on the twenty -third of June the squadron weighed 
anchor from Ghook-choo, and proceeded with a 
favourable gale towards the straits which divide 
the continent of China from the great island of 
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Formosa, as it is generally termed by Europeans, 
out which among the iiatives, as well as the 
Chinese, is called Tai-iv^n. The same day the 
Squadron passed lietween two small islands, one 
called A&ses' Ears, from its forked aspect, the 
fether termed Lemsly both of th^m barrfen and un- 
cultivated, and surrounded by large rocks, ap- 
pearing above the surface of the sea* Those rocks, 
as well as the islands, seemed to be composed 
of solid granite. The Situations of the islands^ 
ascertained by meridional observations, aiid by 
the mean of several time-keepers, are^ 

The next day, the twenty-fourth of June, a 
i^rge elevated rock came ih sight. It is perfectly 
Ivhite, and, on that account, is called Fedra 
JBtav)(ta by the Portiigiieze,. who having beeii the 
lirst European navigators in these seas, many of 
their n^mes were adopted by their successors. 
The latitude of Pedra Branch is twenty -two de- 
grees nineteeii minutes north, and its longitude 
one hundiied and fdUrteeh degrees fifty*seven 
minutes east. Fahrenheit's thermometer at noon 
• stood at eighty-four degrees, and the barometer 
at twenty-nine inches, seventy-three decimal 

0% 
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partSt A currexit aj^ared to have set north, by 
east during the last twenty-four hours, at the rate 
of about a mile an hour. 

In the course of the next day, June twenty- 
fifth, the squadron crossed the tropic of Cancer; 
and the setting of the sun, that evening, was at- 
tended with an unusual degree of redness in the 
firmament* The quicksilver sunk suddenly in 
die barometer, and Ae wjbad increased to a fresh 
gale from the south-west. The next mommg, 
still the twenty-fifth of Jiine, accocdlng to the 
mode of reckoning time at sea fix)m aoan to 
noon, was ushered in with heavy squalls, rain, 
thunder, and lightning. Before noon it was al- 
tnost calm ; but the sea remained a^tated for some 
time. The thermometer stood at eighty-two de- 
grees, and the barometer at twenty-nine inches, 
sixty-three decimal parts* 

Thetwenty-sixth of June was squally, accom^^ 
panied by dreadful thxmder, Hghtning, and al- 
most incessant rain. The wind varied gradually 
from the south-east to south by west. The wea- 
ther was so thick and cloudy that no .observation 
could be taken the whole day ; nor could the 
continent of China be distinguished, tho the 
squadron was now in the narrowest part of the 
strait between it and Fpnftosa, and nftt distant 
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ixam either much above ten leaguei; and the 
land of both is so high, that, in clear weather, 
one can be seen firam the other. The north-west 
part of Formosa was indeed perceived this day,> 
for a few minutes, a little after sunrise, bearing 
from south-east by east to south. 

In redny weather the Chinese sailors changes 
their cotton clothes for jackets and trbwsers, eom-t 
posed of reeds unbent and uncompressed, lyi^g 
close and parallel to each other, together with 
large slouched hats of the same material, over the 
exterior surface of all which the rain slides off, as 
over thd feathers of aquatic birds. This coarse 
but coni^^enient covering very much rcsembks 
the dress worn under similar circumstances, by 
the natives of the north-west coast of America. 
. Tho it be possible that some original connection 
between the two countries, enabled the one to 
borrow from the other, it appears more probable 
that die same wants suggested to both the same 
contrivance* , 

• If tolerable good weather might at any season 
be expected in this strait, it was most likely to 
be found in the hei^t of summer, and about the 
middle of the monsoon; but from the situation 
and direction of the strait, it is probable that mo^ 
derate weather seldom prevails there ; for as it 
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ties in a line with the north-east and south-west 
points of the compass, and is bounded on each 
sidei>y ranges of mountains running in the same 
direction, the effect of the monsoons is increased 
by the compression which the air undergoes in 
passing through this narrqw channel^ which' 
y Stands open, like a funnel, to receive it from the 
two points whence the monsoons regularly blow, 
The currents, as might be expected, are found, 
itivariably, to set with the monsoon ; so that it 
itaiy be considered as scarcely practicable for 
ships to work up against it. In the manuscript 
journal of the passage of the Argonaut through 
the strait of Formosa, towards the latter end of 
April, 1 7 8 9 , the title imports that it was *» * against 
the north-east monsoon;" but it appears from the 
journal itself, that the monsoon was then break* 
ing up,"the winds blowing from all points of the 
€X>mpass, and as often for, as against that vessel's 
intended course. Her small size, moreover, en- 
abled her to run within many of the islands that 
lie off the coast of China, where she anchored 
from time to time, as occasion requiredt 
• The squadron continued tp have squally wea* 
ther, chiefly from the we^ward, on the twenty r 
seventh of June, with almost continued heavy 
rain, and a cross con^sed swell of^e sea; in 
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tlie night the wind was valiable; toward the 
latter part it Wew chiefly from the northward. 
The latitude by the reckoning differed sixteen 
miles. from the observation at noon, and the 
longitude, by the chronometer, was fifty miles 
to the eastward of that by account ; whence it was 
inferred that the cunent had run, within these 
three last days, forty Height miles in the direction 
of north fteventy degrees east, or at the rate of 
two-thirds of a mile in every hour. The ther- 
mometer at noon was at seventy -nine degrees ; 
and the barometer at twenty-nine inches, seventy- 
three decimal parts. 

During the twenty eighth of June the wind 
was moderate and variable, chiefly blowing from 
northerly points, a cross and heavy swell setting 
easterly. As soOn as the squadron had cleared, 
or pa$se4 beyond the strait, a current, setting to 
the wetward, seemed to run against the heave of 
the sea, at the rate of upwards of half a mile 
an hour. .The weather being now apparently 
ipore settled, the squadron made sail for the 
islands lying off Chu-san. 

On the twenty-ninth the weather was hazy 
and unpleasant* The soundings decreased from 
fifty-two to twenty-two fathoms. A cluster of 
i^land^ c^me in sight, called the Hey-san or' 
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Bkck islands, being Iktb moce than naked tochh 
Their latitude is twenty weight degrees fifty-three 
minutes noith» and longitude one huncbed 2md 
twenty-one degrees twenty^fouF minutes east. 
This cluster of islands lies a very ftw miles dis^ 
tant firom the continent of China* 

On the thirtieth the weather was dhick and 
muddy, with moderate breezes from the soutl|r 
west. In steering to the norlhwardf^ the sounds 
ings increased regularly from tw^nty-twQ to 
thirty-two fethoms. 

During the whole of the first of July the wear 
ther was thick and drizzling. The wind Taricd 
from south-west to south. Another cluster of 
islands were now observed called the Que-san 
islands, close to whidx the squadron approacHied 
the next day, the second of July, and anchoi^ 
in nine &thoms wafcer, muddy bottom ; the high-- 
est and most soiitl^rn of those islandid bearing 
north by .wcstfomrmiles. This island, called by 
the Engliirh Patchcock,!i& in latitude twenty-nino 
degrees twenty^two minutes north, and longitude, 
by chronometer, one hundred and twenty-one 
de^ees fifty-two minutes east* 
. On the following morning, which was the- 
lilter part of the nautical day, the squadron 
weighed anchor, in oi?der to stand in nearer io 



ChU'San, wi^ich tbjey had smne AfScvdty in do** 
jug, on account of a vast niHnber of Chinese 
jboats of different sizes crowding round them; the 
povelcy of EiiFbpean vessels having excited the 
iHOSt eager ciKriosity in the peoplfe of those boats. 
Above dire^ hundied were reckoned about the 
JLion, wedged, as it were, one within another.' 
But thousands were within sight, many em- 
ployed in jfifshing; many of a larger size in carry- 
ing timber of difi^ent dimensions, and for va- 
rious ]use«, as well as other articles of merchan- 
dize. Some of these moved forward in a line 
abreast; some w.ere lashed togiether, to receive 
timbers of uncommon size ranged across both 
decks c all of them were foriiished with sails, of 
ixiatting instead of canvas, and more fully man- 
ned than is usual in European vessels of e<|ual 
buithen. The whole implying, beyond any 
thing hitherto observed elsewhere, a neighbour- 
hood of exteiisiye commerce, or abundant popu- 
lation* 

Out of one of those boats the Hindostan pra- 
cured a pilot, who was a man of some intelligtece. 
He guided her, at first, between the Que-san 
islands and the continent, proceeding to the 
northwiird towards those other clusters of islands^ 
of diUfereiit ^izes, among the innermost of which 
is that of Ghu-san. Tfaeonly dkngerin etU:cring-' 
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between the Qpe-sans and the continent^ is from 
a small rock, covered at high wftter, which ap« 
pears to have been first seen from the ship Nor*' 
manton, in the year 1 73 6. In the manyscript 
journal of that voyage, it is described ** to lie 
** about south-west by west from Patchcock, at 
^* the distance of four leagues ; when it was dis- 
** covered, the tide was at the first quarter of th?; 
^' ebb* when within fouror five miles of the fock, 
*.* it did not appear larger than a ship's long-boat 
** turned bottom up ; and a^ it was then at the . 
** dead of the neap, it must be considerably under 
^* water in spring tides-" This rock may easily 
be avoided by keeping the Que-san islands well 
aboard^ or within a little distance ; for there is 
QOt the least danger beyond a mile and a half to 
the southward or westward of themt 

In the curious collection of ch^irt^ published 
by Mr. Dalrymple, is one of the Chu-san 
islands, constructed by Captain Thornton* In 
that chart another rock, called the Holdemess . 
rock, on which a ship struck of that name, is laid 
down at; more thap three miles distance from the 
small island at the southern extremity of the great, 
or largest of the cluster of the Que-sans, ^tgree*^ . 
ably to the bearings and distances recorded in the 
Igrg-book of that ship ; but the Chinese pilot of 
the Hindostan knew of no such danger, so fer . 
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from the shore. Its true position is laid down in 
the following hearings and distances, which, were 
pbligingly communicated by Thomas Fitzhugh, 
Esquire, at that time a passenger on board the Hol« 
derness, and now one of the Directors of thp East 
India Company * He observed that * ^ the bearings 
** were taken by him while the Holderness lay 
^' on the rocks. Buffaloe's Nose, easternmost 
^^ end north-ijorth-west northerly. Southernmost 
?' small (Jue-san, the body south-east. Second 
^* Que-san, the peak in the middle, south-east by 
^* east. Three small rocks, of which two only are 
^* to be seen at high water, east-south-east half 
^* south. Third Que-san, the body east, distant 
^* one mile and a quarter. Northernmost part of 
** theQue-sans, north -north-east. The largest of 
^* the cluster called the Whelps, nofth-north-west 
** half west. The bearings recorded in the jour- 
^' n^ of the Holderness were taken when at 
•* anchor afterwards, at adistance from the rock." 
The route, followed by the squadron, was be- 
tween the Que-san islands and a small cluster, 
named by the English the Bear and Cubs, lying 
to the westward of the Que-sans and close to the 
continent of China. San-rtah, or the Whelps, 
were another group of islands lying to.the north- 
Ward, and in the middle of the passage toward* 
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Chu-fan. Close to the westward of tliesethe 
depth of water is five fathoms, and to the east* 
ward stven. From them a north-florth-we&t 
eomi^e leads between a cluster of small islands or 
rocks, siiyi'rounded with foul ground, ealkd die 
Caulkers and Castle rock, and a small ishnd la 
the ^stward of them, called Kin-sa«hoia, ot^ 
Starboard Jack, haVifig a few rocks scattered on 
its southern side. In this part of the channel 
the bottom is very level ; and accordingly an in- 
finite number of boats with nets were occupied 
hereabouts^ trolling, or dragging, the nets ex^ 
tended between two vessels, in every direction. 

The iame course leads between Bufialoe's 
Nose on the west side, and the Tinker on tlie 
east, to an island called Tree-a-top. This cir^ 
cumstance would be a sufficient distinction among 
islands which, tho covered with verdure to their 
summits, have very few trees growing upon 
them. No doubt this island deserved the appel- 
lation given to it when it was first described, to- 
gether with the neighbouring isles, by the Euro- 
peans, above half a century ago, at which time they 
were permitted to trade to Chu-san; but the tree 
is gone, and diis island, which is now as bare 
as those surrounding it, is only known by its rc- 
ktive position on the chart. 
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To the southward of Trce-a-top. island about 
thuee or ibur miles, there is excellent anchorage, 
in five or six &thoms water, where ships are shel* 
tered finom every wind* There the Hindostan 
anchored; but the Lion and Jackal! stood in be« 
tween the Plowman and £u£&loe's Nose, on th« 
former of which they took a supply of watery 
while the Clarence with Mr. Banow, the Chi- 
nese interpretn*, and two other gentlemen of thtt 
Embassy, were dispatcheijl to Chu-san for tl^ 
Chinese pilots, ordered to be in readiness there 
to conduct the squadron to Tien*sing. 

Most of diic Chu'San ishinds consisted of hills 
rising with a regular, slope, and rounded at top, 
as if any points ,or angles existing in 'their ori- 
^nai formation^ had been gradually worn off 
into a globular and uniform shape. Many of 
those islands, tho close to eaeh other, were di- 
vided by channels of great dq>t}i« They rested 
upon a foundatjpn of grey or red granite, some 
part resembling poi^yry, except in hardness^ 
They were, certainly, not formed by the succes- 
sive alluvioi^from the earth brought into the sea 
by the great river at whose mouth they were 
situated, like the nuiHerous low and n^uddy 
islands, at th^ mouth of the Po, and many 
odiers; but should rather be considered as the 
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remains of part of the continent thus ictidpm 
and furrowed j as it were j into islands, by the! 
force of violent torrents carrying off, further into 
the sea^ whatever Was less resistible than thdi 
rocks just mentioned* Some of them wore a very 
inviting aspect; one in particular, called Poo- 
too, is described as a perfect paradise; this spot 
was chosen, no doubt^ for its naturd beauties^ 
arid afterwards embellished, by a set of religious 
men, who, to the number of three thousand^ 
possess the whole of it, living there in a state of 
celibacy. It contains four hundred temples, to 
each of which are annexed dwelling houses and 
gardens, for the accommodation of those monies^ 
This large monastery, as it may be called^ is 
richly endowed, and its fiune is spread through^, 
put the empire. 

During the absence of the Clarence, the LioH 
moored between the Plowman and Buffaloe^s 
r^ose islands, the former bearii:jg north-west by 
^orth, and the north end of the latfcr north-east 
by north. This is a most .excellent harbour, 
secure from all winds, and the holding ground 
so good that it required the whole strength of thi; 
ship's crew, with the assistance of every pur^ 
chase, to weigh the atichors. The depth ofwalei* 
is from twelve to twenty-two £ithoms. The tide 
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in this spot rises about twelve feet, and runs at 
the full and change of the moon, two miles and a 
half an hour. Its latitude is twenty-nine degrees 
forty-five minutes north, and longitude one hun- 
dred and twenty-one degrees twenty-six minutei 
east; The Plowman's islands are inhabited, and 
contain several spots of beautiful verdure; but 
not a shrub, except a very few dwarf fniit trees, 
oak, and Weymouth pine. The rocks upon the 
Plowman's isles are of the same nature as those 
already mentioned on the Ladrones ; but with 
the addition, in some parts, of perpendicular 
veins of white, and of blue and white, spar. 

The ship was supplied from thence, at mode- 
rate rates, with bullocks, goats, and fowls; and 
from some of the surrounding boats, with a 
variety of excellent fish. The sight of a vessel 
of uncommon construction, as well as size, such 
as the Lion certainly appeared here, put, for a 
time, almost an end to labour by sea and land. 
Her decks were so crowded with "visitors, and 
others were waiting with such eagerness to come 
on board, that it became necessary to dismiss, 
after a short visit, the first comers, in order to be 
able to gratify the curiosity of others. Some of 
them entering into the great cabin of the Lion, 
where the Embassador had a portrait of the £m- 
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peror of China, immediately, recognized it, aad 
prostrating th^mselve* belbre it, Idsscd the ground 
several times ifitH great devotion; on rising, they 
appeared to feel i sort of ;gratitQde towards the 
■foreigner w'ho had the attcnfckmto place the por- 
•trait of their sovereigo in his apartment. Tho 
the ship s crew, at length, suflferedmany of them 
to range unnotioed and unaccompanied thro ewry 
part of the vi»scl, this indulgence was not abused 
by the commission of any act of impropriety. 
Among them few betrayed that awkwardness or 
rudeness of manners, or apparent vackncy of 
mind» so frequently observable among other 
people in the lower classes of life. 

The Clarence in going to Chu-san, worked 
with the tide up Duffield's passage, where she 
was obliged to anchor when the ebb began. This 
passage is formed between the large island Lo- 
wang on the east, and a smaller, on the west, and 
is not above three miles wide ; yet the depth of 
water is from one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty fathoms, and in the midst are several 
rocks, and two or three islets. The Clarence 
andiored in this passage, within a cable's length 
or half-c[uarter of a mile, from a small peninsula 
surrounded by a muddy bank, part of which 
was dry at low water ; and the isthmus that con- 
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tAtis it with the island Lowang is covered at high 
Is^pring tides. At the edge of this bank the an- 
chorage W£ts in fifteen fathoms, thie bottom soft 
tattud. 

The gentlemen, who were in the brig, Wefe 
willing to employ the time that was to intervene, 
until thie tide should turn in their favour for Chu- 
san, in going ashore to pay their first visit to the 
t^ritories of Ghina^ But it was not easy to 
effect a landing, as the Lowang shore was sur- 
ix)unded by soft deep clay and mud, wherever the 
bank ran out, and by steep rocks elsewhere. 
They found, at last, means to climb up the lat- 
ter. -From one of the neighbouring hills the 
passage in which the Clarence lay Jiad the ap- 
pearance of a: river, while the sea beyond it might 
be considered as an immense lake studded with 
innumerable islands. The hill on which they 
stood was covered with strong grasses, reeds, and 
^hmbb^ry, together with plants sufficiently de- 
.wting a situation remote from Europe. There 
were so few troei or cattle, that the country had 
the appearance of nakedness to an European eye. 

Descending from the hill, they came to a small 
level plain recovered from the sea, which was 
kept out by an embankment of earth, at least 
thirty feet thick* The quantity of ground gained 

VOL. II. D 
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ty it seemed scarcely to-be wortli the lafibuf that 
it muat have cost* The plain was, indeed,, cul- 
tivatedwiih the utmost care, and laid ont, chiefly, 
in rice-plats, supplied with water collected from 
the adjacent hills into little channels, through 
which it was conveyed to every part of those 
plantations. It was manured, infltead of thedimg 
of animals^ with matters more offensive to the 
human senses, and which are not very generally 
Zfplied to the purposes of agriculture in England. 
Earthen vessels were sunk into the ground for 
.the reception of suchmaniue; and for contain* 
ing liquids of an analogous luture, in which the 
grain was ste^d previously to its being sowa^ 
an operation which is supposed to hasten the 
growch of the fixture plant, as well as to prevent 
any injury from insects in its tender state. - 

The pavty fell in with a peasant who, tho 
struck with ikidr appeaarance, was not so scared 
by it as to shmn them. He was dnessed in loose 
garments nf bine cotton, a straw hat upon hfts 
head listened <by a string under his chin, and 
half boots upon his legs • He seemed to enter into 
.the spirit of curiosity, naturally animaling travel- 
lers, and readily led tiiem towards an adjoining 
village. Passing hy a small fium house, tkey 
were invited intoitliy the tenant, who, together 
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with his son, oWrvediiiem with astonished eyes* 
The house was buik c^wood, the uprights of the 
natural form of dietimbei*. No ceiiing concealed 
die inside of the rodf, which waS put together 
strongly, and covered with the straw of rice* The 
fiooir was of eardi beaten hard^ and the partidons 
between the roonks consisted of mats hanging 
&otn the beams. Two spinning wheels for cot- 
Ion, ^ere seen in-the outer room; but the' seats 
for the spinners were empty* They had pro- 
bably been filled by females, who retired on the 
approach of strangers; while they remained, none 
of that sex appeaiied.: Rouiid the house were 
plsoited clusters of baidlxx>, and of that species 
tsfpalm, of which each leaf resembles the form of 
a &in; and used as such, becomes aii article of 
merchandiee* 

. The letmrn c^the tide put an end to this visit 
to Lowang, of which place one of the natives said 
that it was so considerable, and so well peopled, 
as to^eontain near ten thousand iohafaitantfl. 

Thf Clarence proceeding tow^s Chu-san, 
came in the dusk of the evening to a long pro- 
jecting promontory, called Kce-to poini. It is 
tbe extremity of a chain of mountains upon 
the Chinese oontmentv compoa^- ap|)areatly 
of mMtes of grttill»« Rouiid/ <Jhiis point the 
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tide ran in whirling eddies, with a rapidity 
that woidd force into its vortex a ship of the 
'largest size, unless a strong breeze enabled herto 
saiLpast i^. Within a hundred yards of tlie point, 
'the mud is brought up from the bottom in such 
quantities as to excite alarm, lest the ship should 
strike the ground, in those who are not aware of 
the vast depth ofwater in this spot, which exceeds 
one hundred fathoms. A little to the southward 
of the point the Clarence found good anchorage,' 
in seventeen fathoms, where it was thought pru?- 
dent to remain that night, as the passages among 
the islands leading to Chu-san were narrow and 
intricate. In consequence- of the regulations of 
the vigilant government of China, a report of her 
approach had already reached Chusan; a Chi- 
nese vessel anchored near her, from which an 
officer came on board to announce that the next 
morning his barge should conduct the foreign 
vessel into the harbour ofGhu-$an, whither she 
was supposed to be bound. She proceeded with 
the early morning's tide, and after passing 
through several narrow straits, arrived in that 
harboui*. * 

Between the Que-sans and Chu-sau harbour, 
through a space of about sixty miles in l^gth, 
a^d thirty in width, the number of islands ex^ 
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deeds' three hundi^^d. A dangerous roc3c (not 
that of tfcie Holderricss already mentioned) oh 
which the Hindostaii struck on bet i^turn to the 
Southward, is met with in the passage to Chu- 
san harbour. By a perusal of the manuscriptjour- 
nals of the English East India Company's ships 
which had sailed formerly to Ghu-san, it appears 
that the Northumberland in the year 17 04, was 
the only one on board which it seems to have been 
known that such a rock existed. In her log-book it 
is observed that * ' they kept Kee-to point open with 
'^ Deer island) to avoid a sunken rock that lay 
" off Sarah Galley island ; which, and the flag- 
** staff on Chu-San hill, being both in one, the 
^* ship is abreast of it.*' 

The part of the harbour in which the Clarence 
anchored, was distant about half a mile from a 
landing place, near the house of the Tsung-ping, 
or military governor, who presided in this place, 
ind which bore from the brig north-east by 
north ; the depth of water was five fathoms. In 
this situation the four passages in^o the harbour 
were so shut in, that none of them were visible.* 
It looked like a lake surrounded by hills; and 
a person standing upon the deck of the Clarence 
at anchor, could scarcely point out how she 
got tfiere. The extent of the harbour, from 
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north to soutki is little moxi (kan a milt:;^ 1^1 ft 
is near three miles from east (q* west. The ri^ 
and fall of the tides makes a difference df ^bbtvl 
twelve feet. The time of high water* at the; £41 
and change of the moon, appears to be about 
twelve o'clock* The tides, however, are very 
irregular, and vary accordiiag to the wind; and 
the eddies produced by such a multipUcity of 
islands. At the anchoring pkcc of the Clarence 
ihe flood and ebb ran in the same direction, witlxn 
in three points of the compass, the currisnt set^ng 
constantly between east and north-east by ea^tj 
an<l for the two days ^ad ni^ts, during which 
ihat vessel continued in the harbour^ her h}pad 
always pointed nearly to the same object on tho 
i^re« The circumstance of irregular tides had 
been noticed in the manuscript journal of th^ 
Stringer galley, in the year i7 08, where it U 
mentioned that *' in the distance of two leagues 
*^ among the Ghu-san islands^ the irregularities 
^* of the tides were such that there was the di& 
•* ference of two hours in the time of hi^ water 
** in the two places/' 

Among these numerous islai^s there are>a(lmo8t 
as many valuable harbours or places of perfect 
security, for ships of any burden* This. adWaiH 
age, together with that of their central sitiiatioii, 
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in respect to the eastern coast of Qdna^ and' the 
vicinity of Corea» Japan, LeoQ*keoo» and For- 
mosa, attract considerable commerce especially 
to Ning-poo, a city of greai trade in* the adjoin* 
kig province of Che-chtang^ to which all the 
Ghu-san islands are annexed. From one port in* 
that province twelve vessels sail> annually, for 
eopper to Japan. 

Soon after the Clarence had anchored, tiome 
civil and military officers came on board to in- 
quire the occasion of her visit; which being 
declared, it was settled that the paa^y should ga 
ashore the next morning, and wait on the gover- 
Bor to make their demand* With these oflicers 
came, to serve as an interpreter^ a Chinese mer« 
chanti who had formerly been connected in trade 
with the agents of the East India. Company « 
while they were allowed to frequent this part of 
China. He still retained somewhat of the.Eng- 
Hsh language. By this man's account, the 
English had given no just cause of dissatisfaction 
in this place, tho they have been interdicted 
firom it, through the means, as is most likely, 
of the superior influence of the officers govern* 
ing at Canton, who are supposed, to draw large 
sums- from the accumulation of foreign trade in. 
diatpoKt; asidperhap&alsofix>m. the increasing 
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apprehension, 'on the part of the GJiiftcsc go«: 
vernment, of the ill« effects which ibight arise 
from an unrestrained communication between* 
foreigners and the subjects of that empiye, in 
several of its ports at the same time. The Chi* 
nese merchant still recollected with pleasure the 
names of Mr. Fitzhugh and Mr. Bevan, two of 
the Company's principal agents at Ning-poo 
and Chu-san; and indulged a hope that the 
English trade would be again permitted there. 
IJe eicptained the reason why a salute by the 
Clarence of seven guns was answered by three 
only from the shore, by observing, that amqng 
the regulations of economy in the Chinese gor 
vernment, no greater number is permitted to be 
fired from the same spot, on any occasion of 
compliment. This circumstance Jed him to 
mention their rulein. saluting, to point their 
gun& always into the air ; adding, that if such a 
prudential caution had been practised by the 
£ngiish, the accident would not have happened 
at Canton, when two Chinese w^re- killed by a 
shot from an English vessel on a rejoicing day> 
which endangered the continuance of the British' 
trade in China, and ended in the capital punish-, 
ment of the gunner ;. the Chinese governmco* 
taking it for granted, that^ gui^s goixited hor jzoBb 
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tally I mu$t be really meant, whatever might Im{ 

the pretence i. for mischiefs ' " 

► ; As. soon as it .was knowa that the Clarence 

belonged to the Embassy,. for tbe honourable rd? 

ceplion and per&ct accommodation of which,^ 

orders^ unexampled on the occasion of former 

Embassies, had been issued to all the provinces 

along^thecoasti the governor sent presents of all 

sorts of ;prDtisionson board; the next rooming 

he received xhe gentlecnen with great politeness, 

invited them to plays and entertainments, and 

expressed his hope that a formal deputation, 

which he had already dispatched to the Lion, 

lying at anchor at some distance, would prevail 

on the Embassador to come ashore, where, prci^ 

parations were making to receive him with all 

due honours. The earnest desire of repairing 

speedily into thfe presence of the Emperor, served 

as a full apology for declining, to accede to any 

proposition which might tend to delay than, at 

well as for pressing him about pilots, , ; 

. A^ to : thesre the governor conceived that huf 

had fully cQfl^plied with the instructions he had 

received from, court for that purpose, by havihr 

persons ready to conduct the squadron aldng 

^hare.to the ne^cjt province to tbe northward^ and 

thsit others wpuld be found to conduct xhcnxi in 
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Kke manneri raccessively , till they got to Tien- 
sing* It was, however^ certain that coasting in 
iiiis manner must be extremely tedious, and 
otheirwise imprc^ir for large ships, dtawing 
much water^ as, near the shore, the risk of get* 
ting ii{K» shoals, or striking upon rocks^ wa9 
greater tbin larther out at sea« This difficulty 
was stated to the governor, to vAixmi the* idea 
of a direct navigation to die gulf of Pckin, with- 
out asy intermediate stop, was ahogetfaer new. 
He thought proper to consider of it tilL the next 
day. 

The party, thiis ohligedto defer their return to 
the Lion, went to view ^he city or walled town of 
TjU^-faai, situated within a mile from the large 
open village or suburb, built along the shon. The 
way from one to the other was over a plain, in* 
tersected with rivulets and canals in various di* 
nsctions,/ which possibly might serve, ^mong 
otfaerpurposes, for diat of separating the difierent 
properties of individuats« The groiind was cul- 
tivated like a garden; not a single spot was 
iraste; and the road, tko good, was natrrow, as 
if in order that as little land as possible shouki 
I^lbsttochikure. 

' The city walls were thirty feet high, and^ like 
ttose of a large prison, ovenopped the bouses 
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iP^h they 8urt6imded. Along the walls, at 
tiif distance of every hxuo^red yajrds, were square 
stooe^ towers. In the parapets were ^\ao embra^ 
ciures, and hoks in the Boerlons for af chery ; but 
there were no cannon, except a few old wrought- 
kon pieces near the gate« The gate was double ; 
within which was a guardhouse, where mili- 
tary men were stationed; and the bo^rs and 
arrowsj pikes, and majtehlocks^ orderly arranged, 
were, no doiibt, intended fi)r their use* 

Of the towns of Ei>rope, Ting^lm bore the 
resemblance most of Venice, but on a smallev 
scale. It was, in some degree, surrounded, as 
wellas intersected) by canals. The bridges thrown 
over them were steep, and ascended by steps* 
like the Riako, The streets, which were no 
more than alleys or narrow passages, were pa.ved 
with squajje flat stones ; but the houses, unlike 
th(e Venetian buildings, were low, and mostly of 
one story. The attention, as to .ornament, in 
these buildings was confined chiefly Co the ropfi, 
which, besides having the tiks th^t <OTer ^ 
ra£ters luted and plastered over, ta prevent ac« 
cidcnts from their falluig in stoirmy weather, 
were contrived in such a form as torimil^te the 
inward bend' of the ridges and sides of canvas 
tents, or of the coverings of skira of animals or 
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Other fleliible ifiaterials, effected by their wei^; 
a form preferred, perhaps, after the introducStioh 
6f more solid materials, in allusion to the modes 
ofshelter to which the human race had, probably, 
recourse beforfe the erection of regular dwelling 
houses. ' On the ridges of the roofs were un-' 
eouth figures of animals^ and other decorations 
&i clay, stone, or iron. The town was fiill of 
shops, containing, chiefly, articles of clothing, 
food, and funliture, displayed to full advantage. 
Even codins were painted in a variety of lively 
tod contt^asting colours. ' The smaller quadru- 
peds, including dogs, intended for food, were, 
as well as poultry, exposed alive for sale, asr were 
fish in tubs of water , and eels in sand. The nUm^ 
bet of places where tin-leaf, and sticks of odorile- 
rous wood were sold, for burning in their temples, 
indicated no slight degree of superstitious dis* 
position in the people. Loose garments and 
tmwsers were worn by both sexes ; but the men 
had hats of straw or cane which covered the 
head, their hair, except one long lock, being cut 
short or shaved ; while the women had theirs 
entire, and plaited and coiled, becomingly, into 
a knot upon the crown of the liead, as is some-^ 
times seen on the female statues of antiquiiy. 
Throughout the place there was an appear* 
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ancer.of quick and a^ve industry^ beyiotui th^ 
joatstital efifect of a climate not quite. thirty di* 
gre^rlrom the equator: a circumstance which 
implied the stimulus 6f necessity compelling, or 
4}£ regard exciting, to labovur. None seemed to 
shun it. None .asked alius. Afenx:)nly were 
passing busily through the streets* Womeu 
wei?e-scen, chi^y,. in the shops, and at their 
doors and windows* , ^ ' 

Of most of ithe latter, even in the middle an4 
inferior classes; the feet were unnaturally small^ 
or rather truncated.' They appear^ as if the 
fore part of the foot had been accidentally cut off, 
leaving the remaii^der of the usual size, an4 
bandaged like die stiunp of an amputated limb» 
They undergo, indeed, much tomient, and crip- 
ple dxemselves in great measurev in imitation of 
ladies of higher rank, among whom it is there 
the custom to stop, by pressure, the growth of 
ihe ancle as well as foot fironx the earliest in- 
fancy; and leaving the great toe in its natural 
position, forcibly to bend the others, and retaiii 
them under the foo^,' till at length they adhetd 
to, as if buried in the sole, and can no more be 
separated. 

Notwithstanding the pliability of the human 
Sraine in tenckr years^;its tendency to expansion 
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^t that period rnust^ wheneirer it is cotiiitet»etod(^ 
^ccasiom uneasy sensatiom to. tKose who are s^ 
treated; and before the ambitton of being ad-^ 
mired takes possession of these rictims to fashion ^ 
at requires the vigilance of their female patients 
to deter them from relieving themselves &^m tlKi 
£rm and tight compresses^, which bind their feet 
and ancles^ Where those compresses are con* 
stantly and carefully kept on, the feet are sym^ 
metrically small* The yomSig creatures are in- 
deed obUgedf J^ a considerable time» to be sup- 
ported when 4Jbey attempt to walk; even afterwards 
they totter I and always walk upon tbdr heels« 

This artificial diminutiveness of the feet« 
though it does not entirely prevet^t their use, 
must certainly cramp the gexieral growth^ and 
injure the constitittiao of those who haw been 
subjected to it. So£E(e of. the very lowest classes 
of the Chinese, of a race qonfined chiefly to the 
mountains and remote places^ have not adopted 
this unnatural custom. But the females of this 
class are held by~ the rest in the utmost degree 
qS contempt, and are employed only in the 
most menial domestic dBioes. So inveterate is 
the custom, which gives pre-eminence to muti- 
lated before perfect limbs, that the interpreter 
avtired, anci every subtcqumt tnfwmation con* 
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firmed llie ^ertioni tliart if, of two sisters^ 
otherwiie every way equal, the one had thus 
been maimed, whik nature was suffered to make 
its usual progress in the other, die latter wouid 
be consicfered as in an abject state, unworthy of 
associating with the rest of the jBunily , and 
doomed to ^earpetual obscurity, and the drudgery 
of servitude. 

In forming coi^ctui^s upon die origin of 
so singular a fishion among the Chinese hdie^^ 
it is not very easy to conceive why this mode 
should hav^ been suddenly or iorably intro- 
duced amongst them by the other «ex. Had 
men been really bent tipon confining constaixdy 
to their homes the females of their families, they 
might have effected it without cnidly depriving 
them of the physical power of motion. No siicii 
custom is known in Turbey or Hindostan^ 
where women are kept in greater habits of 
redrement than in China. Opinion^ indeed, 
more thsca power, governs die general actions of 
the human race ; a«id so prepo^rous a pracdce 
could he maintained only by the esounpie and 
persuasion of those who, in their own persons. 
had stdMuMted to it. Men may hav^ silently 
approved, and indirectly tttfcouraged it, as those 
♦f India »d supposed to ^ that much laore 
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barbarous custom of widows burn^g theiAsetv^S 
after the death of their husbands. Bui it is not 
violence, or the apprehension df corporal suffer- 
ing, but the horror and disgrace in condequencic 
of omitting, and the idea of glory arising froit 
doing, what is considered to be an act of duty, 
at the expence.of life, which leads to sUch a sa-' 
crifice. In that instance, ages must have past 
to ripen prejudices productive of a con^quenctf 
so dreadfiil : but the pride of superiority, and 
the dread of degradation, have been frequently 
found sufficient to surmount the commoik keU 
ings of nature ; and to many women a voluntary- 
constraint upon the body and mind, is ^ in some 
degree, habitual. They who recollect the, fe- 
shion of slender waists in England^ and what 
pains were taken, and sufferings endured, to 
excel in that particular, will be sdmejwhat.less 
surprised at extraordinary efforts made in odier' 
instances. Delicacy of limbs and. person has, 
no doubt, been always coveted by the fair sex, 
as it has been the admiration of the. other. Yet 
it could not be the extraordinary instance of such^ 
in any one lady, tho in the most exalted rank, 
according to the popular story throughout China, 
that could induce the rest of her sex to. put at 
once such violence upon themselves, in order to 
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ie^mhh hfir in that resfi^ct. The emulatioji of 
surpassing in any species of beauty^ must have 
animated vast numbers of all ranks, and con- 
tinued through sUccjessive ages, to carry it at last 
to an excess which defeats, in fact, its intended 
purpose. Whatever a lady may have gained, 
by the imagined charms of feet decreased below 
the size of nature^ is more than counterbalanced 
by the injury it does to her health and to her 
figure ; ibr grace is not in her steps ^ or animation 
in her countenancei 

While the party of Englishmen were engaged 
in gratifying their strong spirit of curiosity with 
regard to all the surrovmding objects, they them* 
selves were still more the occasion of surprize 
knd astonishment in their beholders. Few of 
the people in this pkce had ever seen an Eng- 
lishman before^ or indeed any person difiering 
remarkably from themselves^ They collected 
now in multitudes round the strangers, who were 
attended by a guard which the governor had or- 
dered for them. The people, however, pressed 
close, without any Appareht apprehension of the 
soldiery. They were familiar, but witliout in- 
tuit, scoff, or uproar. It was then the month of 
July, and'the crowd added to the sultriness of 
the wi^thcr. The party: being dressed^in the 
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European style, their clothes fitted closely to their 
bodies^ and some kept tight by ligatures, began 
to suffer exceedingly fixim the heat; while the 
surrounding multitude, in habits loosely hang* 
ing round them, &It no sort of inconvenience. 
The soldiers endeavoured to keep off the peopk 
by gentle methods, and sometimes by menaces, 
but did not seem ih the habit of exerting against 
them the means of coertion in their hands. 

The party took shelter fit>m the heat and 
crowd in a temple full of monstrous and gro- 
tesque figures of the supposed deities and guar- 
dians of the city : and soon afterwards returned 
in sedan chairs, followed by new crowds. Be* 
fore they i*eached the sea side, they were over- 
taken by heavy rain, and whirling gusts of wind 
that nearly overset the chairs, and forced them 
to go into a monastery of Chinese priests, where 
they were hospitably received, and helped to tea, 
the general beverage served up on all occauons, 
and at all hours of the day • 

The next momi&g the party presented them- 
selves so early at dbe hall of audience, that the 
governor was not yet arrived there. It was a 
large building, situated at the end of a paired 
court, surrounded by galleries* The hall was 
open entirely to the rpof^ ^hichwas supported 
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by several rows of large wooden columns painted 
rtfd, and highly varnished, as were all the beams 
and rafters. A prodigiotis number of lamps, or 
lanterns, of various shapes and sizes were sus« 
pended by silken cords from the cross beams, and 
round the columns, decorated with tassels, vary- 
ing in form and colour. 

Of the lanterns, some were composed of thin 
siik gauze, painted or wrought in needle-work, 
with figures of birds, insects, flowers, or fruit, 
and stretched on neat frames of wood. Some 
werje e^tirely made of horn; these were so thin 
and transparent, that they were taken at first for ' 
glass, a material to which, for this purpose, the 
the horn is preferred by the Chinese, as cheaper, 
lighter, less liable to accident, and, in cas^ of 
accideint, more easily repaired ; many or them 
yrcrt about two fi?et in the diameter, and in the 
form of a cylinder, with the ends rounded off, 
and the edges meeting in the point to which the 
suspending cords were tied : each lantern con- 
sisted of an uniform piece of horn, the joints, or 
seams, being rendered invisible, by ati art found 
out by the Chinese ; arnong whom the vast num- 
ber of such lanterns used in their dwelling houses 
and temples, as well as on- the occasions of their 
feitivals and ]processions, hxrt led to many trials 
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for improving their construction. The horns 
generally cpiployed, are those of sheep and goats* 
The usual method of managing them, according 
to the information obtained upon the spot, is to 
bend them by immersion in boiling water, after 
which they are cut open and flattened ; they then 
easily scale, or arc separated into two or three 
thin laminae, or plates. In order that these plates 
should be made to join, they are exposed to the 
penetrating effect of steam, by whieh they are 
rendered almost perfectly soft. In this state, 
the edges of the pieces to be joined are carefully 
scraped and slanted off, so as that the pieces over-^ 
lapping each other shall not, together, exceed the 
thickness of the plate in any other part. By 
applying the edges, thus prepared, immediately 
to each other, and pressing them with pincers, 
they intimately adhere, and incorporating, form 
one substance, similar in every respect to the 
other parts; and thus uniform pieces of horn 
may be prepared, to almost any extent. It is a 
contrivance little known elsewhere, however sim- 
ple the process appears to be ; and perhaps some 
minute precautions Jrc omitted in the geticra! 
description, which may be essential to its com- 
plete success* 

The hall of audience furnished also, another 
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dbfect of ciiitd^ity , stirilcMig at^kast w strangers. 
On several tables were pkccd in frames, filled 
with earth,, dwkrf pines, oaks, and orange treete, 
bearing ffuit. None of them exceeded, in height, 
two feet. Some of those dwarfs bot-e all the marks 
of decay from age : and upon the siii^fece of the 
soil were interspersed small heaps of stones, 
which, in proportion to the adjoining dwarfs, 
might be termed rocks. These were honey- 
combed and moss-grown, as if untouched for 
ages, which served to maintain the illusion, and 
to give an antique appearance to the whole. • This 
kind of stunted vegetation seemed to be much 
relished by the curious in China; aW speci- 
mens of it were to be found in every considerable 
dwelling. To produce them formed a part of the 
garchier's skill, and was an art invented in that 
country. Beside the mere merit of overcoming 
a difficulty, it had that of introducing vegetables 
into common apartments, from which, their na- 
tural size must othei-wise have excluded them. 
According to the usual course of nature, different 
vegetable productions attain their perfect state in 
different periods, and after acquiring different 
dimensions, and passing through different stages 
of growth. Thus the cedar of Lebanon, for ex- 
example, consumes some years in formiiiig a 
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tall aad woody trunk, with mtoy hothsoxAil 
branches, before it emits its colourless flowers, 
and .^mall cones, for the purpose of reproduction, 
which is the period of its perfection; while the 
byssop, capable, at most, of raising a short her-f 
baceous stem, produces its flowers and seeds the 
season after it is sown. Some trees are rfeprO'» 
duced, indeed, from cuttings of young branches, 
without the necessity of sowing any seed; but 
such cuttings, planted in the ground, must be<f 
come trunks themselves in the usual period of 
their respective increase, and after acquiring theii^ 
<Hrdinary size, emit new branches, before they 
become adult, or capable of fructification; biit 
by the art of dwarfing, an abscinded branch com* 
mitted to the earth, continues still to fructify, as 
if it had been grafted upon a fiiU grown tree, 
with its juices ripened for reproduction* 

The general method of obtaining Vegetable 
dwarfs is «aid to be the following : a quantity of 
clay, or mould, is applied to the upper part of , 
the trunk of a tree, from which a dwarf is in- 
tended to be taken, and close to its division into 
branches. The mold is to be confined to the spot 
by coarse hempen, or cotton, cloth, and to be 
carefully kept moist by water. In consequence 
of this application, continued sometimes above a 
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iivelveihonth, ymall tender fibres shoot cbwn like 
roots from the ivood into the mould. The part 
of the trunk emitting those new fibres, together 
with the branch rising iomiediately above it, is 
then to be carefully separated from the rest of the 
tree, and planted iu new earth, in which the 
fibres become new roots, while die former branch 
is now the stem of the vegetable, thus transform** 
ed in some measure. This operation does not 
destroy or alter the productive faculty which 
those parts enjoyed before their separation from 
their parent root. That which, while a branch 
ofthe original tree, bore flowers andfiiiit, con- 
tinues to produce the same, tho no longer sup^ 
ported upon any stock. The terminal budsof 
such branches of trees as are meant to become 
dwarfs, are torn off; which circumstance pre* 
vents the further elongation of those branches, 
and forces other buds and branchlets from the 
sides. These branchlets are bent by wires to 
whatever form the operator wishes: and when 
the appearance of age and decay is meant to be 
given to a dwarf tree, it is repeatedly smeared 
with treacle or molasses, which attracts multi* 
tudesofants, whb, in pursuit of those sweet juices, 
attack the bark, and, by a gradual corrosion of 
it, produce the desired effect* These different 
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prdcesfcs are sometimes attempted to be kepi 
secret by the'gardeners, and they vary designedly 
in the mode of carrying them on ; but die prih* 
ciple on which they are founded is sufficiently 
apparent from what is related here ; and the con* 
trivance ar^cs ingenuity and perseverance, ra^ 
ther than the practice does true taste, which cout 
sists in assisting nature in its most favourite 
works? not in counteracting its operations or 
distorting its productions « 

While the party were receiving information 
on the subjects before them in die hall of audi* 
ence, their attention was: quickly called to the 
business that had brought them there, l>y the 
arrival of the governor. He was accompanied 
by a civil magistrate* The latter was distin- 
guished by a square embroidery upon his breast, 
in party-coloured silk, in which the figure of an 
imaginary 4>iid, the phcenix of the Chinese, was 
wrought; as was that of a tyger, on a similar 
embroidery, on the governor's robes, denoting 
his military functions. This latter animal is not 
in^pdy emblematic of the evils which happen ii^ 
the course of that profession ; and a bird, in the 
ancient mythology of Europe, denoted wisdom « 
the proper quality of magistrates. These j)crsons, 
with some subordinate bfficere, seated themselves 
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in a TOW of ainn-chairs, covcfred with English 
scarlet cloth, while the English were seated on a 
cdntilar row placled opposi-te to them. 

After an iiitefcourse of civilities, tea was pre* 
rented, and the magistrate then begai^ speech, 
which was uttered with a variety of tones, and 
accompanied with gestuvec^'that implied it to 
have been intended for a display of eloquence, 
entirely thrown away, indeed^ upon most of his 
auditors ; but of which the purport was, that 
the mode of navigation from province to proT 
vince along the coast had been, at all times, the 
practice amongst the Chinese, and must, conse- 
quently, be the best to follow in the present in» 
stance; that Ghu-san was only a subsidiary 
port to the greater one of Ning-poo, and could 
supply no pilots, such as were now demanded* 
To this speech it was simply answered, that the 
greater size, and different construction of the 
English shtps, required a different method to be 
followed in this respect than what usually was 
practised ; that as Ning-poo might furnish such 
pilots as could not be found at Chu-san, they 
would immediately proceed thidier iti search of 
them. 

This intention alarmed, instantly, the gover? 
^r. He said that their departure for Ning-poo 
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would imply, in the ey^a of the EmperoTt a dis*« 
satisfaction at their reception at Ghu-san; the 
consequence of which, probably, would occasion 
the loss of his ofiice and of his dignity, poitAing 
to a globular red button, which he wore, upon his 
bpunet, denoting the .second class of magistrates, 
or ^fikers^ in the public service, of whom there 
are nine degrees, except which there is, strictly, 
flo rank or dignity in the country. 

The governor, to avoid the possibility of dis- 
grace, immediately undertook to find out persons 
qualified to condujQt the squadron in the desired 
route* Peremptory orders were instantly dis- 
patched into the town for all such persons as 
were known to have ever been at Tien-sing. 
As soon as they appeared, they were severally 
examined as to their skill in navigation. Two^ 
at last, were found, who h^d traded frcquendy 
to that port ; but who had quitted the sea some 
time. They ^ve information that the naviga- 
tion of the Yellow sea was attended with no pe- 
culiar difiiculty or danger, at least to vessels of 
the siase that were generally used to traverse it; 
that there was a bar of sand across the mouth of 
the river Pei-ho, leading to Tien-sing, which 
piievented ships, that drew more than seven or 
fight feet water, from entering into it ; but that 
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within a day or two's sail of it, iiastt was a safe 
Jiarbour for larger vessels, under the island of 
Mi*a-tau« 

These two men were commanded by the go- 
vernor to prepare themselves. to repair immedi* 
^tely on board the Clarence, in order to join the 
ships, and pilot them to that island, or as near 
to Tien-sing as they could go. Both these 
men were settled, and had families in Chu-san. 
It was contrary to their inclination to be sepa- 
rated from them. They declared that their 
absence from home would be injurious to their 
private affairs. They prostrated themselves be- 
fore the governor, supplicating him to excuse 
them from being employed upon this occasion. 
The English could not interfere without giving 
up all claim to pilots, and thereby risking the 
safety of the squadron and the Embassy ; and 
the governor, declaring the Emperor s will must 
be obeyed, w<)uld listen to no remonstrance. 

While the pilots went hastily to prepare them- 
selves for this unexpected service, the gentlemen 
returned on board the Clarence to make ready 
for departure. They were scarcely arrived when 
they were followed by the governor, whose visit 
was influenced, probably, by curiosity, as well 
as civility. His attention was chiefly struck 
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with the relative height of the ma^ts, the contri- 
vances for setting several sails upon them, one 
ahove another^ and the dexterity of the sailors in 
running up the. shrouds. The Chinese vessels 
have indeed, sometimes, one canvas topsail over 
the mainsail. The latter is made of mattings 
across which, ibii its support, are sticks, placed 
paiallel to each other, of the hamboo, a hollow 
wood, remarkable, at the same time, for strength 
and. lightness. Up these sticks the Chinese 
sailors mount, when they find it necessary to go 
aloft ; but they generally carry on the manoeuvres 
of navigation upon deck . 

During the stay of the Clarence in Chu-san 
harbour, one of the persons who came in her was 
seized with a violent cholera morbus, in conse- 
quence of eating too freely of some acid fruit he 
had found on shore. As no medical gentleman, 
nor any medicines happened to be on board, in- 
quiries were made immediately for a Chinese 
physician to administer, at least, some momen- 
tary relief to the patient, then labouring under 
excruciating torments. A physician soon ai- 
mved; who, without asking any questions aboyt 
the symptoms or origin of the complaint, with 
gr^at solemnity felt the pulse of the left arm of 
his patient, by applying gently his four fingersi 
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to it ; then raising up one of thein, he continued 
to press with the -other three, afterwards with 
two, and, at kst, with only one, moving his 
hand for several ^minutes backwards and for- 
wards along the wrist, as if upon the keys of a 
harpsichord, as far towards the elbow as the pulse 
could be distinguished. He remained the whole 
time silent, with eyes fixed, but not upon the pa* 
tient, and acting as if he considered every dis- 
tinct disease to be attended with a pulsation of 
rtie artery peculiar to itself, and distinguishable 
by an attentive practitioner. He pronounced 
the present complaint to arise from the stomach, 
as indeed was obvious from the symptoms, of 
which it is very probable he had information 
before he came ; and which soon yielded to ap* 
propriate medicines, supplied, at the patient's 
request, by him. 

As soon as the pilots arrived on boa:rd the 
Clarence, she stood 6ut of Ghu^san harbour^ 
and, in her way to join the Lion, came 
close to an island, called Sarah Galley, when 
the wind dying away, she drifted into an 
eddy, in which she was whirled round, as 
upon a centre, several times, with much im- 
petuosity. At every revolution the bowsprit 
was within a few feet of staking against a steep 
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lock that rose perpendicularly out of the «ea# 
The pilots, ^ho had been in the same situatioa 
fixquently before^ were so far useful on this oc- 
casion, as to prevent any alarm being taken^ by 
their assurance that no danger vras to be appre^ 
bended; and, in fact, the tide soon carried the 
brig away from the whirlpool ; and she anchored, 
the same night, off the northern point of Lowang. 
The following day she passed through the straits 
called Gough's passage, and joined the Lion at 
her place of anchorage, before described. 

During her abs^ce the deputation mentioned 
at Ghu-san, and another from the governor of 
the province, to the Embassador, had been on 
board the Lion* ' Piesents of provisions were 
brought by both ; and invitations given for his 
Excellency and his suite lo partake of eritertain- 
mants on shore, which he declined ; alleging die 
necessity of the immediate prosecution <rf* his 
voyage towards thfe Emperor's court. 
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CHAPTER II. 

KAVIGATION THaOUGH THE YUtOW 9i4. MM* 
BA&SAOQr's ElOrSANCB INTO THE RIVEft LKAUk 
ING TO TIEN'^SINC* 

That part of the tcwst of Gliitia, along which 
the squadron had already s^iled^ from the eastern 
limits of Tung'^uin to the Ghu-san islands, 
measures upwards of one thousand nautical 
miles, each about a sixth longer than a common 
English mile. What remained of the Chinese 
coast from hence to the port nearest to Pekin, in 
the gulf to which that capital gives its name, is 
of an extent still more considerable. But art 
Chu*san the squadron was arrived at the utiHost 
boundary of recorded Eurofiean navigation. The 
sea from thence, for about tendegwes of iatktide, 
and six of longitude, was utterly unknown, e^c;- 
cept to those who dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
its shores* Into this sea are received the waters 
of the great Whang^ko^ or Yellow river ofChina* 
This river wafts,- in its kmg and circuitoas 
course, such vast quantitses qf yellowish mud, 
that it takes, from that circumstance, and com« 
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m'unicates to the adjoining sea, the pfarticulaf 
name by which they are both (fistinguishedj. 
The Yellow sea is bounded by Chihai,- Tartary, 
and the peninsula of Corea. It was no imfna- 
terial advantage derived from the Embassy, that 
it furnished an opportunity of exploring^ witli- 
out risk, so considerable a tract, under the guid- 
ance of those who had frequently passed through 
it.: Of the two pilots obtained for this purpoie 
at Chu-san, onie was received on board the Lioja? 
the other was sent to the Hindostan. Tho forced 
upon this service, they appeared ready to per- 
form it, as well as they were able. When, in^ 
deed, an European pilot arrives upon the deck 
pfa vessel, on board of which his assistance i»^ 
required, he takes at once the helm, a;id exer- 
cises his functions like a dictator ansong the Ro- 
mans, while all other authority is suspended, or 
exerted only to enforce obedience to his absolute 
commands. But the Chinese, in the present in- 
stance, were too much awed by the novelty of 
their situation, in the midst of strangers, to be 
'forward in interfering. They were, however, at-. 
tentive to the prepartions made for the prosecu-^ 
tion of the voyage, and to all -the manceuvres of 
the ships. Each of them brought with him a 
small marine compass; but they had neither 
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charts, nor any instrument for ascertaining la- 
titudes. The local experience,. it is true, of skil- 
ful pilots is deemed sufficient in regard to coasts 
visited by them frequently. It is not uncom- 
mon, however, on board Chinese vessels to have 
maps or sketches of their intended toute, with 
the neighbouring headlands cut or engraved upon 
the back of empty gourds, the round form' of 
which corresponds, in some sort, to the figure 
of the earth. Such a similitude may have some- 
times contributed to render these sketches some- 
what less erroneous; but the advantage is acci-, 
dental; for neither the astronomers, nor navigators 
of China have varied much from the first rude 
notions entertained among mankind that the 
whole earth was one flat surface ; in the middle 
of which the Chinese took for granted that their 
own empire was situated; thence emphatically 
styled by them, the empire of the middle; all 
other countries surrounding it being in their esti- 
mation, comparatively small, and lying towards 
the edge or margin of the earth ; beyond which 
all must be a precipitate and dreadfiil void. 

This ignorance of the earth's form precluded 
any attempt to ascertain the latitude or longitude 
of the difierent parts of it by obseiTations of 
the heavenly bodies, for the improveqpient of 
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navigation. Even among other nations, where 
philosophers had made discoveries of importance, 
they seldom were applied to useful purposes, 
until the great inventress of social arts, necessity, 
had stimulated to extraordinary exertions. Not-- 

. withstanding the science of the Greeks, and 
the fertility as w^U as acuteness of their minds, 
they never proceeded to the length of ascer- 
taining, with the assistance of ,an instrument, 
the position of- a ship at sea ; satisfied that they 
eould, by the observation, in the day time, ©f 
some part of the coast of the Mediterranean, in 
which they generally sailed, or of the many 
islands scattered through it, aiid, in the night 
(ame, of the stars, obtain such information as 
they wanted in that respect. The Chinese, in- 
deed, enjoy a similar advantage, as their seas 
resemble the Mediterranean, by the narrowness 
of their limits, and the numerous islands with 
which every part of them is studded* It is to 

%: be observed, likewise, that the art of navigation, 
improved among Europeans, dates its origin 
nearly from the same period when their passions, 
or their wants, impelled them to undertake long 
voyages over the boundless ocean. 

As to the compass, it is, among the Chinese, 
in universal use. With them the magnetic 
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needle is seldom made to exceed an inch in lengtli» 
and is less than a line in thickness. It is poised 
with great nicety, and is remarkably sensible ; 
by which is meant, that it appeal's to move at the 
least change of position, towards the east or. west 
of the box in which it is suspended; tho, in 
fact, the nature of the magnet, and the perfection 
of the machine containing it, consist in the 
needie's privation of all motion, or its continu- 
ing to point always steadily towards the same 
portion of the heavens, however rapidly may be 
whirled the compass-box, or other objects sur- 
rounding it. This steadiness, in the Chinese 
compass, is accomplished by a particular con- 
trivance^ as observed by Mr. Barrow. '* A piece 
^* of thin copper is strapped round the centre of 
** the needle. This copper is riveted by its 
** edges to the upper part of a small hemis- 
** pherical cup, of the same metal, turned down- 
** wards. The cup so inverted, serves as a 
** socket to receive a steel pivot rising from a 
/* cavity made into a round piece of light wood, 
'* or cork, which thus forms the compass-box. 
** The surfaces of the socket and pivot, intended 
'* to meet each other, are pefectly polished, to 
" avoid, as much as possible, all friction. Th? 
** cup has a proportionably broad margin, which, 
F2 
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* beside addiilg to its weight, tends from its ho- 

* rizontal position to keep the centre of gravity, 

* in all situations of the compass, nearly in co- 

* incidence with the centre of suspension. The 

* cavity, in which the needle is thus suspended, 

* is in form circular, and is little more than sufr 

* ficient to receive the needle, Cup, and pivot. 

* Over this cavity is placed a thin piece of trans- 

* parent talc, which prevents the needle from 

* being affected by any motion of the external 

* air ; but permits the apparent motion of the 

* former to be easily observed. The small and 

* short needle of the Chinese has a material ad- 

* vantage over those of the usual size in Europe, 
' with regard to the inclination or dip towards 

* the horizon; which, in the latter, requires 

* that one extr/emity of the needle should be 
' made so much heavier than the other, as will 
' counteract the magnetic attraction. This be* 
' ing different indifferent parts of the world, the 

* needle can only be accurately true at the place 

* for which it had been constructed. But in 

* short and light needles, suspended after the 

* Chinese manner ; the weight below the point 

* of suspension, is more than suflBcient toover- 

* come the magnetic power of the dip or incli- 

* nation, in all situations of the globe ; and 
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** therefore such needles will never deviate from 
'* their horizontal position." 

Upon the upper surface of the box are drawn, 
several concentric lines or circles, according to 
the various sizes of the compass-box. This is 
seldonGL less than four inches in diameter. The 
circles arc distinguished by diflferent Chinese 
characters. Eight are marked oh the first or 
innermost circle; foury>f which denote the car* 
dinal points of east, west, north, and south ; and 
four the bisecting intermediate points. The same 
eight characters also signify eight equal divisions 
of the natural day, or space during which the 
earth revolves upon its own axis in pursuing its 
course round the sun, every sych division being 
of three hours. The characters denoting those 
divisions are so placed as to point out nearly the 
position of the sun at those different portions of 
the day, beginning at sunrise, of which the cha- 
racter means also the eastern portion of the hea- 
vens. With this first circle of eight divisions 
agrees the first compass, which is said to have 
appealed in Europe in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century; and which, by subsequent sub- 
divisions, was improved into thirty-two points, 
as seamen became more expert and accurate in 
observation* 
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In another circle of the Chinese compass are 
twenty -four divisions, in each of which a char 
racter is inserted, which marks at the-same time, 
a twenty-fourth portion of the heavens, and a 
^twenty -fourth part of the natural day. According 
to this divisiqn, each point, or twenty-fourth 
portion of the compass, comprehends an integral 
number of fifteen degrees out of three hundred 
and sixty, into which all circles of the celestial 
sphere have been agreed to be divided, probably 
since that early period when the number of days, 
in which the sun performed his apparent course, 
was supposed to be thre;p hundred and sixty. 

The remaining circles round the Chinese 
compass contain the characters of the cycle of 
sixty yeirs, by which this nation regulates its 
chronology, and other characters expressive of 
their philosophical and mythological doctrinces, 
to which they are so attached as to render this 
instrument as fiimiliar to the people ashore, as it 
is at sea. 

The nature and the cause of the qualities of the 
magnet have, at all times, been subjects of con- 
. templation among the Chinese. Their theory, 
in this instance, as in many others, is the reverse 
of that of European philosophers. It is obvious 
that while'the magnetic needle, suspended by its 
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centre, points at one extremity to die north, it 
necessarily looks, at the other, to the south; but 
each retains its own pokrity ; md if turned round 
by force, wiir resume, when left at liberty, its 
original station opposite its respective pole. 
Thus the power, which principally attracts the 
needle, may be supposed to reside toward either 
or both pprtions of the earth. In Europe it has 
been thought that the needle has its chief tendency 
to the north pole ; but in China the s6uth alone 
is considered as containing the attractive power. 
The Chinese name of the compass is ting-ncnh 
chingj or n^dle pointing to the south; and a 
distinguishing mark is fixed on the magnet's 
southern pole, as in European compasses upon 
the northern one. 

The Emperor Caung-shce, grandfather to the 
present reigning sovereign, who was in the habit 
of committing to paper his observations on a va- 
riety of subject, and who, having encouraged 
learned missionaries at his court, had not been 
inattentive to their philosophical opinions, writes 
on this occasion, ** I have heard Europeans say, 
*' that the needle obeys the north. In our oldest 
" records it is said, that it turns to the south ; 
'* but as neither have explained the cause, I see 
'* little to be gained in adopting one opinion in 
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** preference to the other. The ancients, how- 
** ever, are first in date; and the fiirther I pro- 
** ceed, the«more I am convinced of their know- 
** ledge of the operations and mechanism of na» 
" ture. Moreover, as all action grows languid, 
'* and nearly is suspended towards the north, it 
'* is less likely that the virtue, which gives mo^- 
*' tion to the magnetic needle, should proceed 
•* from that quarter." 

An allusion is made likewise to this property 
of the magnet, in the books of Chinese mytho^ 
logy, or fabulous portion of the histoiy of that 
empire. It is thereTelate'd, that in the reign of 
Chin-nong, a rebel, of the name of Tchoo-yoo, 
had found, in order the better to elude or con- 
found his enemies, the means of creating, at his 
pleasure, thick fogs, and even utter darkness ; to 
prevent the eflPect of which, the emperor invented 
a machine, consisting of a figure standing in a 
chariot, with one arm stretched out, and pointing 
always to the southward; which circumstaivbe 
enabled the imperial troops to follow the proper 
track for discovering and overthiowing the 
rebel.^ 

The Emperor Caung*shee was well aware, 
however, that the needle does not always point 
directly, either to the south or north; and diat 
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diis declination is not the same in all countrieSt 
nor invariable in the same place; but the sphere 
of Chinese navigation is too limited to have 
afforded experience or observation for forming 
any system of laws supposed to govern the vari- 
ation of the needle. Their knowledge of the 
general polarity of the magnet answers every 
purpose, in practice, to that nation ; and their 
researches upon most subjects seem to have been 
directed chiefly, and to be too often circumscribed, 
by thp immediate prospect of utility resulting 
from the continuance of every particular pursuit. 

The Chinese pilots had soon occasion to per- 
ceive how much moi:e essential the perfection of 
the compass was to the bolder navigators of 
Europe, than to themselves, as the commanders 
of the Lion and Hindostan, trusting, to that in- 
strument, stood out directly frpm the land into 
the open se^* 

The squadron entered into the Yellow sea on 
Tuesday the ninth of July. The weather was 
dark and cloudy. A thick fog covered the ho- 
lizon. A heavy swell came from the east-south- 
east. The departure, or point from whence the 
progrees of the squadron was to be computed, 
was the isle called Patch-cock, lying in twenty- 
nine degrees twenty-two minutes north latitude. 
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and one hundred and twenty degrees fifty-two 
minutes east longitude. • The ships, when sail- 
ing in six fathoms water, drew up the mud in 
such quantities, that each left in her wake a streak 
of •yellowish brown for near half a mile : a cir- 
cumstance, which, to persons not apprised of it, 
would be apt to create alarm, lest it should de- 
note a sudden shoaling of the water. 

Wednesday, the tenth of July. Thick, hazy 
weather, and a constant heavy swell from the east- 
ward. The wind, during the former aad middle 
part of the day, blew from the north-west to west. 
In the latter part, the weather nearly calm. In 
the morning, two islands were perceived, which 
the pilots called Tchin-san, and Shoo*tong-yeng, 
l>earing north-west by west, distant eight or nine 
leagues. Soundings from thirty-two to thirty- 
seven fathoms ; bottom fine sand. 

Thursday, the eleventh of July. Light airs 
and calms during the first part of the day. In 
the evening, a breeze sprung up from the south- 
ward. At five in the morning, two new island^! 
small and rocky, were discovered to the west- 
ward, seven or eight leagued distant. The pilots 
called thosjg islands Pa-tcha-san and Te-tchong. 
Soundings at nocm thirty-six fathoms. 

Friday, the twelfth df July . In the beginning 
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of thu political d^y, the wind was at south to 
south-eat^, with a very thick fog. The water 
shoaled almost suddenly from thirty-six to seveji- 
ictn fitthoms. The bottom, grey sand, with 
black specks. The pilots observed, that the 
squadron was then opposite the Chinese province 
of Kiang-nan; and that in the neighbourhood 
were large shoals, the approach to which was 
announced by the bottom being sandy. In the 
morning, the fog became so thick that it was 
scarcely possible to see from one end of the Lion 
to the other. It may be difficult to explain why 
a shallow sea should generally have the atmos* 
phere over it foggy : but the fact has been ob- 
served likewise upon the banks of Newfoundland, 
and other places, covered with litde water. Ano- 
ther circumstance took. place, not, perhaps, more 
easily to be accounted for. In the shallowest 
parts, but where no land was visible above water, 
swarms of the dragon fly suddenly appieared 
about the ships, which, in deeper water, quickly 
disappeared. 

Efforts were made to keep the ships together 
during the fog, by firing guns in the way of 
fog signals; notwithstanding which, the Hin- 
dostan was separated this day.from the rest of the 
squadron* Shordy afterwards, she perceived 
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three large Chinese vessels, which, by choice or 
accident, had deviated from the usual system 
amongst them of sailing near the coast. The 
soundings hereabouts were foun^ by all the squa- 
dron to vary so frequently and suddenly, that 
notwithstanding the presence of the pilots, it was 
thought expedient to proceed with uncommon 
caution, and even sometimes to lay to. The 
sounding throughout this sea never exceeded 
forty-two fathoms : in the deepest water, the bot- 
tom was mostly muddy; and sand was found 
usually where the water shoaled. The pilots ob- 
served, that the thickest fogs accompanied the 
south-east winds, which lasted generally four or 
five days at a time. 

Saturday, the thirteenth of July. The wind 
south-east, and weather thick, with very few 
clear intervals. The lead was cast every hour 
to ascertain the soundings. 

Sunday, the fourteenth of July. The wind 
continued from the same quarter. This morn* 
ing, the fog being for a time dispelled, several 
land birds appeared, and sea weed and bamboos 
were seen floating upon the water; together with 
other indications of being near land. A num- 
ber of junks, or Chinese vessels, were likewise 
perceived steering difierej|;it ways. 
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In the separate route of the Hindostan, she 
saw this day a small square rigged European 
vessel. , A Chinese junk in the European §eas 
would not have' occasioned more surprise, had 
not an intimation been given, from Macao, that 
the commissioners had sent from thence, before 
the squadron arrived in the neighbourhood of 
that place, a vessel with dispatches for the Em- 
bassador. It was the Endeavour brig com- 
manded by Captain Proctor. She had also on 
board a young man who could speak Spanish 
and Chinese ; and meant to offer his services as 
an additional interpreter, to the embassy. The 
Endeavour belonged to the East India Company, 
and had been employed, under the command of 
a gientleman of science of the name of M*Cluer, 
in a voyage of observation and discovery thfo 
the great eastern Archipelago, comprehended in 
what are called the Chinese seas, according to the 
liberal plan' pursued, in many instances, by the 
India Company, of attending to the promotion 
of knowledge, in the midst of its commercial un- 
dertakings* Captain M^Cluer was considered 
as a diligent and capable observer. He had 
cither visited formerly the Pelew islands, or had 
formed an exalted idea of the climate, and of the 
disposition of the inhabitants, from the very 
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interesting account which has been published of 
them by Mr. Keate, from the materials furnished 
by Captain Wilson. Captain M*Cluer deter- 
mined to seek for that happiness in the Pelew 
islands which he considered, no doubt, as less at-» 
tainable in a larger and more complicated, but^ 
perhaps a more corrupt, society. He had this 
project in contemplation for some time ; and pro- 
vided whatever he thought might be conducive 
to his comfort in his new residence » On his ar* 
rival there, he gave up his vessel to the gentle* 
man next m command to him j and wrote a letter 
to his employers, assigning, among other reasons^ 
for the step he had taken, the desire he felt of 
distinguishing himself by a conduct of which few 
examples had previously been afforded. He was 
well received by the natives^ the Pelew islands^ 
and honourable distinctions, with considerable 
authority amongst them, o&red to him, lyhich 
he declined : contenting himself with a moderate 
portion of land allotted to him; and better pleas^ 
ed to benefit the country of his adoption, by the 
advice which his superior knowledge and ex* 
perience might enable him to give, than to exer* 
cise any command amongst them. Such a pro* 
cedure was certainly as likely to secure to him 
the permanent attachment .of the people, as the 
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assumption of power would be td excite, in tlur 
course of time, jealousy and discontent. It is 
&r, however, from being certain that no accident 
will happen to disturb the harmony subsisting 
at present between this hospitable race and their, 
new guest ; and that no change will take place 
in his own disposition, recalling those afiections 
and partialities which attach most men to their 
original connections and ancient habits* 

Captain Proctor confirmed, in manyinstances^ 
the favourable accounts given of the Pelew islands 
by Captain Wilson. So far from a f(acocity of 
character, or even dislike of strangers, theinha^ 
bitants entertain those who ccone among tl^m 
with the utmost kindness, and enrol some of the 
principal, as they did Captain Wilson and Cap- 
tain Proctor, in the list of their nobility. The 
latter, who had visited scnne of the neighbour^* 
ing parts of New Guinea, where, on the contrary, 
strangers are generally treated with inhumanity, 
is inclined ^o attribute so difierent a bdiaviour 
more to a sense of resentment for acts of treachery 
and cruelty exercised against them by foreign 
adventurers arriving upon their coasts, than to 
the predominance of bid qualities naturally in* 
herent in dieir own character. 

The, Endeavour, which had called at Ghu^san, 
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brought firom thence such a pilot as was first 
oflered to the squadron. He conducted her 
close to the Chinese shore, with little danger to 
the Endeavour, as she drew but a few feet water. 
She passed near the island of Tsung-ming, op- 
posite the river Kiang. This island, unlike 
those of Chu-san, is very low, and, to appear- 
ance, formed of earth brought down by the cur- 
rent of the river ; between the mouth of which 
and the island, the water is extremely shallow. 
The land seemed to be gaining upon the water 
very fast ; and it is not unworthy of notice, that 
in the map preserved in the ducal palace "of 
Venice, supposed to be taken, (as far as relates to 
China) in great measure, from the draught made 
by the celebrated traveller of that city, in the 
thirteenth century, Marco Polo, no traces are 
found of the island Tsung-ming, tho those of 
Chu-san, not much to the southward of it, are 
distinctly marked ; whether it was at that period 
as yet so small, as not to be thought worthy of 
being noticed, or so low, as to be passed by him 
unobserved. If that island had, in fact, increased 
in any considerable degree in the space of five 
centuries only, it must have undergone, previ- 
ously to that period, changes of an opposite 
kind. And it is ^ot difficult to conceive that 
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soft earth, gradually thrown out from the mouth 
of a great river^ and deposited where the further 
impulse of the stream was resisted by the rising 
tide, might be liable to be put again in motion, 
and washed suddenly away by the force of some 
mighty torreiSt overcoming the obstacle that had 
beenfermedby the same river in its usual and 
gentler course. 

In the neighbourhood of Tsung-ming, and 
along the coast of China, Captain Proctor met 
several small junks, with mandarines on board, 
cruizing about, by order of the Emperor, to find 
out and welcome the Embassador, as well as to 
conduct him into port; but they seldom went 
out of the depth of two fathoms, not aware that 
the Lion, which had his Excellency on board, 
drew about double that quantity of, water; so 
little had the people 'here any just idea of the 
size, or rather the construction, of English ships : 
thcae of China, tho often of very consider^}>le 
bulk, being more flat bottomed even than most 
Dutch vessels. :' ' 

The Lion kept to the eastward of the track of 
die Hindostan, and nearer, tho not i|i sight of, 
the western^ coast of ^the peninsula of Coirear 
which stretches.firom Tartary in a; southern da-, 
rection. The peninsula of Shan-tung .ekterids 
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ifrom the main continent of China so Bir to the 
eastward, as to redutie the bi*eadth of the Yellow 
•sea to forty leagues, or thereabouts, between the 
^eastern extremity of Shan-tiing and the opposite 
part of the peninsula of Corea. 

Both divisibns of the squadron had, on, the 
fifteenth, the wind from the southward, attended, 
part of the day, with a fog. While it was clear, 
the Hindostan perceived a small cone-shaped 
-island, called by the pilot Ka-te*noo; Itnd, on 
4he.next day, came in sight of the rugged land of 
'Shkni^tung promontory, as well as of a small 
inland to the southward of it. At this place, a 
slight current was observed to set-to ihe north- 
ward. The longitude here was &und by the 
mean of several observations of thedistance be- 
tween the sun and moon, to be one hundred and 
twenty-tYW) degrees forty minutes east. The ob- 
served latitude was thirty -five degrees ten mi^ 
nytes north ; from hence the Lion steered north 
by west by compass, until she got into the lati- 
tude of thirty-six degrees twenty minutes noith. 
The water then began rapidly to shoal &om forty 
, to sixteen, fourteen, , and twelve, fathoms, there 
.being a difference of two fathoms evecy quarter 
4if an hour ; the bottom sandy . Such a sudden 
shoaling of theiyater J3aturallyjoccasiono$i ap^ 



prehension. It was, how.eyer, calmed more by 
tfie reports of the brigs, which were kg)t going 
ahead, and constantly heaving the lead, than by 
the assertions of the pilots, whose ignorince of 
the English language made them sometimes pass 
for l^^ing i^porapi cxf their busings? . 

Pa the sixteeQth the i&laq(i which th^ Hin* 
do&tan Qb$e;rved to. the nordi-east, appe<ired at 
the s^me time from the. the Lipn (being to the 
eastward) to the nortI|-west.. The ships and 
brigs all joined on Wednesday the seventeenth. 
They perceived on that day two h^cidlands or 
cd^^Si which, together with the isJiand just men- 
tiojoed, ?ire likely to be the. first lands made by 
ships navigating direcdy from the southward 
towards the gulf of Pekin ; it was thoyght, ther^ 
fore, by the commander of the expedition, de- 
sirable to ascertain their situatit)n with exactness^ 
aad^Q give jeach a name* These three points of 
Izwd, with their latitudes/ apd lojpgituc^s, arc 
as foUow: : 



I 



Cape Macartney - ^6^ '54' 

Cape ^9Wer ..r,,.. -,. . .36J 57 



StauntonVIsland ' - ' '36* '47 



i 
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iaa» 12' 



I jCapcMacjirttiey .' [\[^ ^^ 
|JcapeGawer . . {\ll ^ 
a Staunton's Island . L^^^ 9 

Cape Macartney, when bearing from north- 
north-east to north-west, has a remarkable ap*^ 
pearance of six pointed peaks. Within this cape 
was an inlet, in which several small vessels were 
descried at anchor. Near Gape Gower is a reef 
of rocks running out from a neck of land. The 
ground being foul,' it was deemed prudent not to 
approach too near ; but a snug harbour appeared 
to be within the low point, the entrance to which 
was betwceii Ca{>e Gower and the reef already 
mentioned. A great number of vessels were 
perceived within the harbour, behind*which was 
seen a town of considerable extent. 

Thursday the eighteenth of July. The wind 
for the most part, easterly, and the weather 
foggy. Iii the course of the afternoon, the 
squadron passed another harbour, which was 
spacious, and contained several large junks. At 
this time the northernmost extremity of Shan« 
tung promontory bore north by west about eight 
leagues. When seen from this situation the 
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highest and most projecting point of land ap- 
pears in the fornj of an oblate cone, with its ver- 
tex elongated, as if on the summit were fcrected a 
spire or a pagoda; and it was familiarly^ com- 
pared to a mandarine*s bonnet. Between Cape 
Macartney and the abovepoint, the coast in ge- 
neral is bold ; and the mountains appear to ex- 
tend far into the country. They were inter- 
spersed with beautiful vallies along the shore, 
highly ^ultavated, with inlets fit for the reception 
and security of flat bottomed vessels j such as 
those of the Chinese. 

Friday the nineteenth of July. The wind 
from cast-south-east to north ; the weather hazy. 
The squadron now considering itself as suf- 
ficiently clear of the Shan-tung peninsula, and 
having rounded the extreme eastern land of 
China, steered west by north. At midnight 
there was so very thick a fog that it was thought 
advisable to lie tOf When, in the course of the 
following morning, it cleared up, the ships and 
brigs found themselves cIqs^ upon a small rocky 
island, bearing south-east. half east two m^les, 
and from a point upon the continent within 
it south-east half east five miles. . Here is an 
appearance of a convenient harbour, at least for 
vessels not drawing muc^! water. JSoimdin|;9, 
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lliree iiiile^ frdm tlie sliote^ sixt^ea and ei]^ 
feen fathottfs ; bottom sdft tnud* 

The \ireather being now perfectly cfeatj ihb 
^uadron made sail and stood to the ivcfistward, 
in a course paralki to the c6a§t, at the distance 
of five or six miles. Frohi the small island, last 
'mentioned, the westernmost vis^ible point of land, 
is a remarkable cone-shaped hill, which termi*. 
nates a range of broken mountains, distant frort ' 
the "island about eight leagues' we»t by south. 
Part of this coast is rocky and batrcri, but in gfe^ 
neral it is level cultivated gtoupd, terminating 
in a^ sandy heath. As soon as this last conical 
point was doiibfed by the squadron, a ^eicond 
came in sight, having near it a small hill, ^kh 
a knob upoh its top. Between these two poilits 
a course ^as steered nearly due west, within twd 
or three miles of the shore^ in severi or eight fa- 
thoms Water. Vast crowds of people were herd 
assembled oti the rising grounds to^ "ste the Eu- 
fdpe^n vessels pass; Beyond the la&! poirit, the 
^quadrbn got ihtb a deep bay, whicli the pilotst 
were understood to say was the harbour ihey had 
Jnentioned before the^ feft Chu-sari, fes fit to re- 
ceive the squkdron. But it wks soon discdverfedj 
by the means of the people/ whom cliHosdiy had 
atiractcd frbm the sRoite^ that thiswas^thfe bay of 
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Ki-san^eu; and' that (he harbour of Mira-tati 
was in an islaad distant fif^en leagues fiurther tti 
die wc«Ward^ aad di£feringin latitude a few miles 
only to thfc nbrthward. 

The 'bay .of Ki*san*seu is spacious, and well 
sheltered from every wind, except from east- 
north-east to east*s6uth*east, being the direction 
of the entrance into the bay. It is shut in to the 
northward by a group of ten or twelve small 
islands, and a number of large, rocks ; and is in- 
closed by the continent on the ivestern and southr 
em siies. This bay extends, from east to west 
at least ten miles, and nearly as much fronl north 
to south. Within it are two. harbours ; one 
behind a high bluff points called Zeu-a-tau^ 
which has four fathoms depth of water, and 1^ 
in it a great number of, Chinese vessels; the 
other behind a small projecting tongue of land, 
on the south-east side of the bay, in the mouth 
of a river called Ya-ma-tao. The number of 
junks perceived in almost every bay along this 
coasts indicates a considerable interchange of 
commodities between this and other provinces of 
China. Such a circumstance^ beside adding to 
the population by the many who are necessarily ' 
employed in carrying on this intercourse, intro- 
duces more of the movement and busde of busy 
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life, than is generally b|>served among th^ quie4 
cho industrious cultivators of the soil. Acrosn 
the mouth of the river Ya-ma-tao is a bar, over 
which are only two fathoms and a half of water, 
but immediately without it, are four and five fit- 
thorns : the width of the river, from a quarter to 
half a mile. The country immediately behind 
the bay, though not very mountainous, has yet 
a barren aspect ; and the inhabitants bear strong 
marks of poverty. Between Zeu-a>tau point and 
one of the islands to the eastward, forming the 
group already mentioned, there is a narrow pas- 
sage; lying directly north and south, leading out 
of the bay of Ki-san-seu, and through which 
there are eight, nine, and ten fathoms water close 
to the shore on either side ; but near the eastern 
islands of the same group, there are small sandy 
keys, or banks, which are observed only when 
they are near, as they are almost even with the 
surface of the water. The bluff point, or cape, 
of Zeu-a-tau is the extremity of a small, but bold 
and rugged peninsula, stretching to the north- 
ward. Along the centre of the great peninsula 
of Shan-tung, in 'the direction of east and west,. 
ran a high range of mountains, the sides of which 
tonsist in great measure of a perpendiculai' and 
naked mass of granite. 
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A day was consumed in the bay of Ki-san» 
8cu; but on Sunday the twenty-first, the squa- 
dron, after being provided vv^th new pilots, stood 
out through the passage between cape Zeu*a«tau 
and th^ islands, keeping nearer to the former than 
to (Jie latter. A little to the westward of the 
most northern point of Zeu^a-tau, was a bay, 
;into which several vessels were seen entering. 
And upon the original map of China, on a very 
large scale, constructed with great apparent ac* 
curacy, by the missionaries in the last century, 
and now in the possession of a great and revered 
personage, ^ convenient and safe harbour is here 
Jaid down. 

Tlie course, after clearing the east point, was 
north-north-west for two miles ; then north-west 
by north, north-west, and west, keeping the coast 
well On board all the way. After continuing 
thu? till the evening, the squadron hauled round 
a projecting headland, very similar to that of the 
entrance of the bay of Ki-sah*seu. Here also 
all the -rising grounds were covered with spec- 
tators. The hills behind the coast, along which 
the ships. sailed this day, had a peculiar charac- 
ter, and appeared to be rather the effect of art 
^aq of naturie. Their sides were rounded off 
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as with the spade ; arid on the summit of each 
stood a small heap of earth, in form of a barrow, 
or ancient burying place. 

After having hauled round this last projecting 
Headland, another bhiff point appeared ^ue west 
from the former, and abbut eight miles distant 
from it. The shore between those two points 
formed a kind of bay, called Ten-choo-foo bay, 
which is open to the cast and west, but partly 
sheltered in the northern quarter by groups of 
small islands, scattered about at different distances, 
from five miles to twice as many leagues, off the 
main shore. Those islands appear to extend two- 
thirds of the breadth of the sea in this part, leaving 
only a strait between the opposite projecting point 
of the province of Lea-tung^ and the northernmost 
cluster of those islands. Among these were two 
islets, remarkable for the regularity of their form 
as truncated cones, and looking like gkss-houses 
rising from the sea. They were, niost pro- 
bably, produced by the explosion from volcanos 
of matter of such light weight, and impelled with 
io moderate a force, as to continue wKere first it 
fell; and thus, gradually, ia rise inlo a heap, 
assuming the regular 'figure just mentioned. 

The squadron came to anchor, in seven fi- 
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tJiioms water, in the bay of Ten-choo-fooi within 
ty<ro or three miles north-east of the city of that 
naitie. The anchorage was foul, with hard 
ground and shells. The Clarence was therefore 
immediately sent to examine the neighbouring 
harbour of Mi^ra^tau, mentioned as a place of 
safety for the stjuadron. In the nvean time,' its 
arrival and purpose' were announced by an o& 
fie^ to the governeir of Tcn-choo-foo* Thfe 
tertninatloa of this name denotes, in the Chines 
language, that it was a city of the firist ordtt, 
having several middling and small towns witfaiiA 
its jurisdiction. It was built on a rising groimcH 
and appeared large from the ships' decks;. ami 
was fortified by a strong wall round it. :. 

While J£urope yet was barbarous, and iiidi> 
viduals collected together for the safety of their 
persons and properties, the expence and difficulty 
df surrounding towns with fortifications, intro^ 
duced, probably, the custom erf building houses 
consisting of several stories, or floors, one dbove 
another, in order that the extent of the; pro- 
tect; ng wall might be the less considerable. The 
state of society must have been different in this 
part of China when the fortifications of. Ten- 
choo-fQo were erected; for they included no 
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small proportion of ground not occupied by 
buildings ; and either this city was expected to 
increase in hodses to a number it has not yet at* 
tained ; or the vacant space was allotted for mi- 
litary or other exercises or occupations. 

The bay, or rather road, of Ten-choo-foq, not 
only is open to the eastward and westward, but 
is not well sheltered from the northward, the 
Mi-a-tau islands being too distant to break off 
much of either wind or swell from that quarter* 
The anchoring ground consists, in great part, of 
hard sharp rocks ; and at about a mile and a 
quarter from the shore, is a dangerous reef, co* 
vered at high water; extending nearly a mile east 
and west, round which the water shoals so sud- 
denly as to render any approach to it very peril- 
ous. At Tcn-choo-foo is constructed a kind of 
dock, or bason, for vessels to load or discharge 
their cargoes. ^ The entrance into it is between 
two piers, and is from thirty to forty feet in 
width. The ground near the sea coast is richly 
cultivated, and rises in a gentle ascent, which is 
terminated by high, broken, and barren moun- 
tains apparently graniticaL 

The passage between Ten*choo-foo and the 
Mi-a-tau islands is called, the strait of Mit 
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Zrtku. The rise and fall of the tides in this 
strait are about seven feet. The flood tide 
runs east towards the sea, from whence it natu- 
rally should flow. The ebb, on the contrary, 
which properly is the reflux of the water into the 
sea, is here carried from it to the westward, into 
the gulf of Pekin. This extraordinary pheno- 
menon does not arise from the position of th(^, 
Mi-a-tau islands, whose size bears too small a 
proportion to the large sur&ce of the sea, out of 
which they rise like so many .points, to impede 
the progress, or change the direction, of the tide. 
A consideration of the northern boundaries of 
the Yellow sea may lead to a more satisfactory 
explanation. A strong tide, setting from the 
soudiwaixl through the passage between the eastern 
promontory of Shan-tung and the peninsula of 
Corea, continues its northerly and impetuous 
course till impeded by the coast of Lea-tung. 
This resistance forces it along that coast to the 
westward, and to the gulf of Pekin, where it fol- 
lows the smooth sandy beach in a curve direction, 
according to the shape of the gulf, until it ar- 
rives at Ten-choo-foo, with a degree of, strength 
sufiicient to counteract, and even overcome, the 
weakened eflbrts of the eddy tide, ^setting round 
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the projecting point of the Shan^ng ^ro* 
vince. 

As soon as the governor of Ten-choo-foo waft 
informed that the Embassador was on board the 
Lion, he sent to him a present; consisting of fresh 
provisions and fruity and afterwards came on 
board to visit him. The governor was attended 
by a great number of persons; one of whom 
having had occasion to speak to him as he was 
passing along the chip's deck, immediately threw 
himself upon his knees, and, in that posture, 
communicated his business, to the great surprise 
of the English spectators : a surprise that was 
heightened by the undisturbed countenance of the 
governor, as if accustomed to be accosted in that 
iDanner. This instance of the extreme distance 
between ranks did not seem, however, to proceed 
either from any particular haughtiness on the 
one part, or abjectness on the other ; but indi* 
cated the iiegjiectiye disposition, brought about by 
forms, estabUshed*tiM^nducing habits of subor* 
dination in society. "SVh are considejned, i»* 
deed, in China, as contributing mor^ e&ctu- 
ally to the prevention of tuBSv^^ and Sdisord^, 
than does the dread of punisjpnent in other 
CQuntxics. Tho th^ meeting, c^n of equals, 

\ 
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begins with much ceremony and mutual demon* 
strations of respect, yet these very soon give way 
to a free and familiar intercomse. The gpvcir- 
nor of Tca-choo-foo, in his interview with the 
Embassador, testified not only great politeness^ 
but much ease and afiBibility; and it was ap- 
parent upon this Occasion, as well as from what 
was observed at Ghu-san, that the solemnity of 
behaviour attributed, in many accounts of this 
country, as a general character, to the Chinese, 
was only an appearance assumed by them in the 
presence of those whom they considered as their 
inferiors. 

The governor gave an invitation, which was 
declined, to the Embassador and his suite to en- 
tertainments and plays on shore, as indeed had 
done the governor of Chu-san, in order, in some 
small degree, to correspond,, as they expressed 
it, with die splendid reception which it was un- 
derstood their sovereign intended for his Excel- 
lency, wiien he should arrive at the imperial court. 
The eclat of such a reception was, no doubt, 
likely to openite upon the minds of the people 
of China, who look with more than an ordinary 
degree of reverence to the throne. It might tend 
to impress them with a genera] sense of cohsi- 
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deratidn for the English nation, of which ihi 
agents of the English East India Company at 
Canton might experience effects conducive to 
their benefit and comfort* Every consideration 
demanded,, at the same time, that the individuals 
who composed or acconipanied, the Embassy, 
should, by the correctness and circumspection of 
their conduct, avoid giving oflfence, where it was 
so eaily taken at any disorder or lightness of be- 
haviour, and should endeavour, wherever they 
went, to gain upon the private good opinion of 
^he Chinese; thus to counteract the prejudices 
which the Company *s records testify to have 
been entertained in that country against the morals 
and manners of the English. 

The Embassador determined, therefore, when 
the squadron was already advanced in the Yel- 
low sea, and likely to arrive soon at its des- 
tined port in the gulf of Pekin, to disperse a 
paper throughout the squadron ; which was pub- 
licly read to the crews and passengers of each 
vesseL His Excellency in this paper observed, 
that ** it was impossible that the various impor- 
** tant objects of the Embassy could be obtained 
*' but through the the good will of the Chinese ; 
* * that such good will might much depend on the 
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** ideas which they should be induced toentcr- 
** tain of the disposition and conduct of the 
"English nation; of whom they, could only 
** judge from the behaviour of those who came 
" amongst them; that the impressions which had 
** hitherto been made upon their minds, ih cpn- 
** sequence of irregularities committed by some 
*' Englishmen at Canton, were unfavourable to , 
** the degree of their being cohsidcEed as the 
^* worst amongst Europeans ; thai those impres- 
'^ sioD/s vrcve communicated to that tribunal in 
** the capital, which report to, and advised, 
** the Emperor upon all (xmcems with foreign 
" countries; that it was therefore essential, by 
"a conduct particularly regular and circum- 
" spect, on die part o£ those who belonged to, or 
'* were cozmected with, the Embassy^ ^ impress 
"the Chinese with new, more just, and more 
** fa*mura39le ideas of Englishmen; and to shew, 
*^ -even to tl]^ lowest officer in the sea or la;nd 
^ *• service, or in* the civil line, that :they were 
^* capable of maintaimng« by example, and by 
** discipline, due oi^der, sobriety, and subiordi- 
** nation among their respective inferiors; that, 
'^ iho the people of China had not t;he j»pallest 
** share i^die government, yet it was a maxim 
*^ tivvaraably pursued by thei,r .superiors, to sup- 
VOL. II. H ■ 
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^** port'the meanest Chinese in any difference 
•'with a stranger, and if the occasion should 
" happen, to avenge his blood ^ of which, indeed, 
'• there had been a fatal instance not long since 
•* at Canton, where the gunner of an English 
•* Vessel, who had been very innocently the 
** cause of the death of a native peasant, was exe* 
** cuted for it^ notwithstanding the utmost united 
** efforts of the several European factories at 
•' Canton*-to save him. Peculiar caution and 
•' mildness 'must consequently be observed in 
*• every sort of intercourse or accidental meeting 
'•with any, the poorest individual, of the 
•• country. 

*• His Excellency , who well knew that he need 

V " not recommend to Sir Erasmus Gower to make 
'« whatever regulations prudence might dictate on 
• • the occasion, for the persons under his imme* 
*• diate command, as he hoped Captain Macin* 
*• tosh would do for the officers and crew of the 
*• Hindostan, trusted also that the propriety and 
•• necessity of such regulaii6ns calculated to pre- . 
•• serve the credit of the English name, and the 
*• interest of the mother country in those remote 
'• pairts, would ensure to them a steady and 
.^•cheerful obedience ; that vthe same motives, he 
<^ flattered himself would operate likewise upon 
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*• ail the persons immediately cohnected 'widi, 
•' or in the service of, the JEmbassy. 

" His Excellency declared, that as he should 
** be ready to encourage, and to report favour-, 
*' ably upon, the good conduct of those who 
.*' should be found to deserve it, so he should 
** think it his duty, in case of misconduct, or 
** disobedience of orders, to report the same with 
'* equal exactness, and to suspend or dismiss 
** transgressors, as the occasion might require; 
** ndr, if offence should be offered to a Chinese, 
** or a misdenieanour of any kind be committed, 
** which might be punishable by the laws of 
** China, would he deem himself bound to in- 
*• terfere, for the purpose of endeavouring to mi- 
*' tigate or ward off their severity. 

•* His Excellency relied on Lieutenant Co- 
*^ lonel Benson, commandant of his guard, that 
•' he would have a strict and watchful eye over 
"the individuals that composed that body. 
** Vigilance, as to their personal demeanour, be- 
*' ing as requisite in the present circumstances, 
'* as it is, tho from other motives, in regard to 
*' the measures of an enemy in time of war. The 
*• guard was to be kept constantly together, and 
" regularly exercised in all military evolutions : 
^' npr were any of them to absent themselves 

H« 
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•*fronl on board ship, or from whatever place 
•* might be allotted for their dwelling on shore, 
"•* without leave from his Excellency, or their 
*/ commanding oflScer. None of the mechanics 
** or servants were to. leave the ship, or usual 
*\ dwelling on shore, without leave from the 
*• Embassador, or frotn Mr. Maxwell : and his 
•* iExcellency expected that the gentlemen in his 
** train would show the example of subordina- 
•' tion, by communicating their wishes to him 
*' before they went from the ship, or their usual 
*■ habitation ashore. 

*' His Excellency, in the most earnest manner, 
** requested that, no person whatever belonging 
•* to the ships be suffered, and he desired that 
•* none of his suite, guard, mechanics, or ser- 
** vants, would presume, to ofier for sale, or pro- 
** pose to purchase, the smallest article of mer- 
** chandizc of any kind, under any pretence 
^' whatever, without leave from him previously 
*' obtained. The necessity of avoiding the least ap- 
** pearance of traffic, accompanying an Etnbassy 
** to Pekin, was such as to have induced the East 
** India Company to forego the profits of a hew 
•^* market, and prevented them from shipping any 
** goods for sale in the Hindostan, because the 
^ ** dignity and importance of the-Embassy, jiA the 
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** eyes pf ihe Ghiwse, wonH he ntptrly |o$tt zjad 
, ** the good copsequepces e^pepted from it, even 
"on commercial points, tptally prevented, if 
" any actaal transactions, the in trifles, £bjr tb« 
'^ purpose of gain^ should be discovered amongst 
** any of the persons concem^^ ^^ conveying, or 
** attending upon, an Embassdor; transactions* 
' ' of wljich a report would sopfi ihf;^liibly spread 
*^ into that of a general sy^em pf trading* From 
** this strictness hi& Excellency would wiUingly 
" relax, whenever such advances diould have 
*' bt^ made by him in wgotjiation fs would se- 
/« cure the object of l^s mission; and when 9. 
^' permission from him to an European, to dis- 
'* pose of any particular article of merchandize^ 
'* should be considered as a favour granted to the 
^' Chinese purchaser. 

** His Excellency took (^at opportynity of 
** declaring also, that however determined his 
" sense of duty made him to forward the objects 
*' of his mission, and to watch, detect, andpu- 
*' jush, as far as in his power, any crime, dis- 
** obedience of orders, or behaviour tending to 
" e;Klanger qr delay the success of the present 
*Vunder(;akiqg, or to bring discredit on the 
" English character, or ocicasipn any difficulty 
<^ or e»ib^ra«sm/eot to the Embj^ssy ; so, in like 
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** manner, should he feel himself happy in bo^ 
«** ing able, at all times, to report and reward the 
•* merit, as well as to promote the interest, and 
** indulge the wishes, of any person who accom* 
** panied him on that occasion, as much as might 
** be consistent with the honour and welferc of 
«* the public." 

' The reader, who may already wish to know 
the effect of such a paper upon the persons to 
whom it was addressed, will be gratified in hear- 
ing, not only that the Embassador thought him- 
self justified in reporting very fevourably of thei^ 
general conduct ; but that a mandarine of rank, 
who accompanied the Embassy throughout, der 
clared before he parted from it, that the same 
number of Chinese taken from the diflferent ranks 
of society, would not have demeaned "themselves 
with so much quiet and decorum. 

What further precautions might be necessary 
to be taken by the Embassador, previously to his 
entering China, would partly depend on the situ- 
ation of thfe squadron while he should be absent 
from it. The first-object was to know whether 
it could have a Aecure retreat iq the harbour of 
Mi-a-tau. On the return of the Clarence froifa 
thence, the officer reported that ** a reef of rocks, 
* * lying off the east end of the easternmost of the 
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** Mi-a*tau islands, called Ghan-san, and stretch- 
^' ing north-east by north and south-west by south 
** two miles, formed the only eastern security of 
** the bay before Chan-san. The continent bc- 
*' hind the city of Ten-choo-foo sheltered this 
** bay, in some measufe, from the southern, as 
** the island itself did from the northern, winds* 
** To_the westward it was eiitirely open; and 
** this bay was certainly preferable to the an- 
** chorage off Ten-choo-foo,; but that the reef 
•* was a dangerous object, and should not be ap- 
** proached nearer th^n where the soundings were 
** nine fathoms, as th^ water shoaled close to it 
** very suddenly. The Clarence anchored in 
** this bay, within a mile of the shore, in seven 
** fathoms, in a clayey holding ground. This 
^^ island was about three miles in length, and 
** nearly as many in breadth; was well culti- 
** vated, populous, and commercial. 

<* The centre island was properly Mi-a-tau. 
** Between it and the former was a bay, of which 
* * the issues were from the northward and south- 
*' ward, through passages not more than a quar^ 
** ter of a mile in width, and free from danger. 
** This bay was safe, and sufficiently capacious 
*' to contain near a hundred sail of vessels, of a 
*^ size small enough to anchor in three fathoms 
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•* water; the bottom was clayey, and come- 
** quently good holding ground. This islaixl 
•* was smaller than Ghan-san, but with avdegrcc 

* * of population and culture equally great in pro- 
** portion to its size. 

'* Kei-san was the westernmost of that small 
** cluster of islands. It formed with the last, 
•* or proper Mi-a-tau, a very good bay for ves- 
'* sels requiring not more than two and three 

* * fathoms water* A dangerous reef of rocks oflF 
** the^west point stretched north-east and south- 
** west one mile, and might be approached with- 
** in a cable's length, there being at that distance 
** three fathoms water. That reef formed the 
** western security of the bay, and must be kept 

* * to the left in entering into it. The lowground on 
*• Kei-san was in a good state of cultivation, with 

* * several considerable villages ; but the hills were 
** quite barren. Opposite the high bluff wes- 
*^ terly point, were six fathoms and a half of 
'* ^ater a mile from die shore." 

The report of the Clarence left no room to 
hope for any permanent shelter at Mi-a-tau for 
ships 6f such a size as the Lion and Hindostasi, 
and took away from whatever confidence might 
have been placed in the Chinese pilots, who had 
given so favourable a description of the harbour 
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tliere. It was now deteimined by Sir Erasmui 
Gower, before the squadron should venture into 
the gulf ofPekin, of which the strait of Mi-a^taii 
might be considered as the entrance, to send an 
officer to examine praticularly the mouth of th^ 
river which fell into it from Tien-sing, in order 
exactly to ascertain whether the ships might ven- 
ture to it, and whether they could be in any 
place of safety, while it might be necessary tp re- 
main in its nieighbourhood* The Jackall wai 
dispatched Tor this purpose* She was, however, 
scarcely gone when a new Chines^ pilot was re- 
commended, as a personper&ctly well acquainted 
with the gujf of Pekin, and river leading to Tien- 
sing. He was a man of venerable aspect, plau- 
sible in his manner, and appeared to be skilled 
in nautical affairs* He asserted thzt thtve wajs 
an excellent harbour within six miles of the Pei- 
ho, or white river, which flows from Tien-sing, 
with plenty of water for ships of any magnitude; 
and in c6nfirmation of the £ict^ drew a sketch of 
the place, with its relalive situation in regard 
to the noithem coast of ^ the gulf, and to the 
mouth of the river* The road of Ten-choqrfoo, 
wher^ the squadron was then at anchor, wa« so 
unsafe that there was little likelihood of chang- 
ing for the worse, /evtii if this new pilot's ia^ 
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f^nnation should be incorrect. The determina- 
tion was therefore taken^ of entering without 
» further delay itito the gulf of Pekin. 

In the afternoon of the twenty -third of July, 
the wind being easterly, and the we^ither mo- 
derate, clear, and pleasant, the squadron made 
sail, keeping ;the Mi-a-tau islands on the right. 
The sea coast (o the westward, round the high 
bluff point of Ten-choo-fbo, is perfectly flat, and 
was jiist visible from the deck. There is either 
a large inlet on this part of the coast, or a low 
island lying near it, for the masts of several 
junks were perceived rising from within t^e 
land. The Lion, on her return afterwards from 
the gulf, discovered an extensive reef stretching 
cast by south and west by north for the distance 
of two miles, with three fathoms and, a half of 
water upon the shallowest part, from whence the 
bluff head of Ten-choo-foo hy east by south eight 
or nine miles', and Kei-san island north by west. 
Soundings this day irregular, from twelve to 
nine, and^then to fifteen Bithoms ; chiefly about 
twelve. 

Wednesday the twenty-fourth of July. Mo- 
derate breezes from the south-east quarter^ and fine 
clear weather. At three o'clock in the morning 
t^e water shoaled suddenly from fourteen to nine 
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£ithoms» and soon as low as six Eithoms and a 
fcalf. Presently afterwards the Clarence, whicli 
had been sent ahead, fired several muskets as 
signals of danger; upon which the ships wore 
round, and stood off to the east-south-east. The 
surge beating upon rocks or shallow ground was 
heard distinctly. ^ At six in the morning, when 
it was almost calm, a long range pf low sandy 
islands was just visible, being little higher than 
the surface of the sea. At noon the extremities 
o£ these sandy islands bore by compass from west 
by north tp north, the latter pbint distant about 
eight miles. On the easternmost island is a tail 
building erected, as the pilot mentioned, for the 
purpose of warning ships, in the night time, to 
keep clear of the sands with which those islands 
are surrounded. 

Thursday the twenty -fifth of July. The wind 
$outh and south-westerly, light breezes and wea- 
ther clear. The squadron stood to 'the westward 
under easy sail, intlining a little to the south- 
ward, to keep clear of the low islands. The 
depth of water regularly decreased from fifteen to 
seven fathoms, when another small low island 
Appeared bearing north, and distant about six 
^iles. The squadron from hence stood on a 
fve?tem course till midnight, when, tho the Lion's 
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depth of water was six fathoms, the Glareilcf 
made the signal of danger. The ships- conse- 
i]uently hauled their wind to the south*ea$t, an4 
deepened the water to ten fathoms ; standing op 
this course about four miles, ^nd then bei^ring 
away west*north-west fojur miles more, the depth 
of water was cfecre^ts^d to six fathoms and a half, 
when they came to anchor* The next day, 
twenty-sixth of July, it rained mo$t violently 
during the ibrendon; and in the evening there 
was, for several hours ^gether, such a series of 
jyightning and thunder, as few on board the Lio^i 
ever before remembered. The lightning soemed 
to overspread the sky with imipeasurable sheets 
of livid flame, accompanied by continued voUies 
of thunder, that fesembled the rolling fire of well 
disciplined troops at a review.^ The sea, however 
remained perfectly smoodi and u;tirufEed by these 
concussions of die a^osphere; and the ships 
rode at single anchor all the the time. Soon 
afterwards the Jackall was perceived returning 
from the westward* She was ^urxpupdi^d by mi 
immense number of Chinese vessels, niosdy 
standing also from the westward. T,hc land 
was not yet visible from the Lion's decks, but 
the tops of trees and buildings were soen e;i;jiibit- 
ing a singular appearance, as if perched up iu 
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the air. From the masts heads, however, a very 
low and sandy beach was discovered above the 
surface of the water, extending from north-weSt 
to west, and distant from the^ ship at feast font 
leagues. Lieutenant, now Captiiii, Gatnpbtll, 
iivho had beer^ sent in the Jackall to explore th& 
coast found that • * the river Pei-ho which corner 
•* from Tien-sing was distatit fifteen miles fit)m 
•* the present anchorageof the squadron; that a 
** bar crossed the mouth of the river stretching 
'*'north-ndrth-east iild fi»uth-south-west, ^DVcr 
•* which, at. low watdr, the depth was not tMtt 
" thai!i three or four fe*t, attd which in many 
** plates, ^as almost ^ry ; that the tides rose ktui 
** fell six or seven feet at the mouth of the river; 
'f and that the time of high water, at the full &tkd 
*' change of the moon, Vra» about half iftcr 
*' three ; thai five or six miles Outsick the m6utk 
•' of the rivel- a large bstmboo beacon was placed 
•• upon tbe Jbaf, with some of a smaller :site, 
"continued nearly in a straight line to the 
•' ishore; which were ititended to serve as marks 
•* to direct Vessels entering into the river;; it be- 
•*^ing meant that these beacons should be Icqpt 
" close oh bo^rd) and to the larboard or lisSi 
^* hztid side. That a course of west by nordi, 
** ^dcm-^n^ to «he compass, led up the bestchan- 
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** nel, in a litre with a fort which istands on the 
" south-west side of the entrance into the river, 
^< which at iu mouth was about one- third of a 
'* mile in widths and three fathoms in depth at 
*• low water; that the city and port of Tien- 
•* sing, was reported to be thirty or forty miles 
•* by land, from the mouth of the river, and 
«* twice as far by water*" As to the promised 
harbour of the pilot, not the least traces of it 
were to be discovered ; except that there might 
be some shelter behind the low sandy islands 
against the swell of the sea ; tho little against the 
winds«. The situation of these islands agreed^ 
iJEKleed, exactly with the sketch which had been 
given by the pilot; and behind them were per- 
cdlved the masts of many junks. The place, 
however, was not examined, from the little hope 
that was entertained of finding ai^ security for 
large ships there. A very* slight view of the 
land surroundiilg the gulf was suSBcient to shew 
that no secure harbour was likely to" be found 
upon its shores. A good harbour is generally 
formed by the means of massy rocks, or at least 
of high and considerable mounds, of compact 
earth, thrust forward by some irregular operation,^ 
or in some convulsion, of nature ; and leaving 
within them an inlet of the sea, which those pro- 
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jecting points may pVotect from the viokncc of 
the winds and waves: whereas the country which 
teiminates this gulf is utterly devoid of any solid 
txui elevated masses capable of becoming a huU 
wark, behind which there might be a safe retreat 
for shipping* Instead of such a bulwark nothing 
is seen but a low and level surface, the natu- 
ral effect of a gradual deposition of soil washed 
down from the interior mountains, which soil 
tills up every original inequality, and meets after* 
wards in a regular line,, the open sea, where 
no shelter is afforded* A part, no doubt, of 
the waters falling from the mountains is col* 
lected into streams ^hich swell, by their union, 
into rivers; but the motion which had been 
acquired by such watA-s, in their descent 
from the heights, will, in some degree, be after* 
wards retarded, according to the extent of flat 
country wKich those rivers have to traverse. 
The land appearing to gain gradually here upon 
the sea, and consequently the extent of flat coim- 
try being upon the increase, the river may be 
supposed to lose somewhat of the force with 
which it4i8ed to carry and disperse into the gulf 
the earth it had> brought with it from the moun* 
tains. This earth is at length accumulated a 
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little below the river's mouth, and forms the bar 
which crosses it cdmpletely. 

The bar does not, however, materially ob- 
struct the navigation of Chinese ships. There 
are many, indeed, heiFe of three or four hundred 
tons ; but they itc constructed with bottoms so 
shallow and flat, and with upper works so li^t, 
diat several passed over the bar into the river, 
while the Jackall, of about one hundred tons, 
with much difficulty, could follow them ; the 
latter being built for navigating with the variaUe 
and frequently adverse winds of the European 
seas; and drawii^, oh that account, double the 
quantity of water^ or, in other words, siolcing to 
double the depdi of junks, or Chinese vessel^ of 
equal burden. The inconvenience > of fidling 
much to leeward witJi a side wind, to which the 
flat-bottomed vesseh of Europe are iiabfe, is not 
very much felt in the Chinese seas, where vessels 
sail gei^rally with the monsoon direcdy in their 
favour^ The sails^ todt, of Chinese jianiks ai% 
made to go round the masts with so rnioich earse, 
and forming so acute an angle with the sides of 
the vessel^ that thiey turn well to windwaid, 
notwithstanding the little hold they have of the 
water* '..'.'/• 
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Mr. Hiittner, the foreigner alluded to in the 
second chapter of the first volume of this work, 
and who aiccompanied Captain Campbell in this 
expedition in the Jackall, reported that ** he 
** saw, on entering into the river, a vast^umbcr 
*' of junks, all crowded with people, many of 
'' whom were probably attracted by the novelty 
*' of an European vessel under sail. On board 
** such of the junks as were conducted ys^ith oars, 
'' the sailors were animated by a very melodious 
** song, begun by the helmsman, and answered 
'* by the rowers. It was not merely an amuse- 
*' ment, but served to render the motion of the 
** oars more equal, and to fix the attention of the 
'' men that u^«d them. The Jackall was soon 
** accosted by Chinese soldiers in a boat, desir«* 
*' ing her to anchor, and wait the arrival of a 
'^ mandarine, who had inquiries to ma^ke about 
** her. This gentleman made his appearance 
*' presently, with several attendants, upon the 
'' JackalFs deck. As soon as he was satisfied 
** that she belonged to the expected Embassy, he 
** made many inquiries about the Embassador^ 
** and the presents^, brought for his Imperial Ma- 
** jesty. As the answers were general, he, after 
** a little time, endeavoured to obtain a more 
'* particular account by changing the manner 
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^* TdidSofm of his questions; and he seemed to 
*' exert no little address to obtain his object. 
** Tho the motion of the brig and smell of the 
*' tar were ofiensive to him, yet he continued 
** long on board to cbllect information as to the 
** size and strength of the ships attending the 
•* Embassador, and the number of men and guns 
•* on board; while one of his attendants was 
** busy writing all the time of the conference, as 
** if taking notes of every thing that passed. The 
** mandarine concluded by declaring, that the 
** Emperor had issued orders for the reception 
** and accommodation of the Embassy, and of* 
** fered to supply whatever might be waated. 
" The brig being obliged to waitHn the river for 
*' the return of the tide next day, Captain Qamp- 
** bell and'Mr.Hiittner were invited on shore, 
" where they were hospitably treated; but tin a 
«* manner cross-examined, and the former ques- 
*' tions repeated to them. Particular inquiries 
** were also made as to the species of nutriment 
** to which the Embassador and his suite had 
*' been accustomed, and how his Excellency 
** wished to travel, observing that gentlemen in 
•* China travelled either in sedan chairs, or in 
** two wheeled carriages by land, or in commo- 
«« dious boats byivater ; which latter method was 
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•* generally preferred wherever practicable; but 
** adding, that his Excellency and his suite were 
** to be acconnnodated which ever way they 
** wished. The mandarines spoke also about the 
*' articles of merchandize which they supposed 
** were brought for sale to Pelcin, and said they 
** might be safely deposited in the four Christian 
** churches in diat city, where they might be 
** sold to great advantage. The idea of trade 
** was so associated with that of Englishmen, in 
** the minds of the Chinese, who knew them 
*' only as venders and purchasers of goods, that 
** they could scarcely give credit to the assertion, 
** that the persons composing the Embassy were 
** not merchants, and that ships of war never car- 
*' ried goods for sale, or that there was little, be-' 
** side what was^ intended for presents for the 
** court, in any of the vessels. The proposal, 
** made with so little ceremony, of converting 
** chmxhes into shops for the retail of merchan- 
** dize, which appeared singular to an European 
" ear, was perfectly femiliar to the Chinese,^ 
** whose places of worship are occasionally made 
** to answer every purpose of utility to which 
*' they may be applied. The building in which 
** this conversation took place was itself a temple ; 
** and in the crowd were some of the ^>onzes or 

l2 
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*' priests who ministered in it, and were remart- 
** able for the contrast between their grey beards 
** and their robes of rose-coloured silk. 

** The mandarines, who were informed that 

• * the English ships could not cross the bar, im- 

• * mediately conceived their size to be immense, 
** and formed a proportionate idea of the quan- 
*' tity of presents necessary to fill them. They 
*' gave orders for preparing jiinks to bring those 
'* presents, as well as the passengers and bag- 
** gage, on shore. A considerable building near 
** the river's mouth was provided for the rccep- 
** tion of the Embassador, where it was expected 
•* he would remain some days to recover from 

^ '* the fatigues of so long a voyage. And it was 
♦* observed, thathe need not precipitate his jour- 
** ney to the capital, as the Emperor's birthday 

• * was yet at a considerable distance : These 
/* people not imagining that an embassy could 

•'be any thing more than a visit or a message of 
*' high compliment to their sovereign on that an- 
*' niversary, or pn the occasion of some other 
** solemn festival." 

Mr. Hiittner was not long returned to the Lion 
when several Chinese vessels appeared with live- 
stock, fruit, and other vegetables in such profusion 
that the ships could only contain a part, and the 
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overplus was necessarily sent back. It may not be 
' uninteresting to see the list of what was sent at 
once. Twenty bullocks, one hundred and twenty 
sheep, one hundred and twenty hogs, one hundred 
fowls, one hundred ducks, one hundred and sixty 
bags of flour, fourteen chests of bread, one hun- 
dred and sixty bags of common rice, ten chests 
of red rice, ten chests of white rice, ten chests of 
small rice, ten chests of tea, twenty-two boxes of 
dried peaches, twenty-two boxes of fruit pre- 
served with sugar, twenty-two chests of plums 
and apples, twenty-two boxes of ochras, twenty- 
two boxes of other vegetables, forty baskets of 
large cucumbers, one thousand squashes, forty 
bundles of lettuce, twenty measures of peas in 
pods, one thousand water melons, three thousand 
musk melons, beside a few jars of sweet wine 
and spirituous liquors ; together with ten chests 
of candles, and three baskets of porcelaine. In 
the same plentiful and gratuitous manner were 
provisions constantly supplied, without waiting 
for being demanded. The hospitality, and in- 
deed the attentions of every other kind, which 
the Embassy and squadron experienced on all 
occasions, particularly at Turon bay, Chu-san, 
Ten-choo-foo, and here, were such as stra^ngers 
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seldom meet, except in the eastern parts of the 
world. 

Two mandarines of rank, appointed by the 
court, one in the military-^nd one in the civil 
service, with a numerous* train of attendants, . 
approached the Lion to pay their respects to the 
Embassador. These mandarines, it seemed, 
had never been before upon salt water. They 
had never seen a ship of the Lion's construction, 
buljc, or loftiiiess. They were at a loss how to 
ascend her sides; but chairs were quickly fas- 
tened to tackles, by which they were lifted up, 
while they felt a mixture of dr6ad and admiration 
at this easy, rapid, but apparently. perilous, con- 
veyance. In their anxiety to fulfil their duty 
in paying this early visit, they had crossed the 
bar in the first sea junk they found, which was 
* little prepared or calculated for such passengers, 
being crowded, dirty, and uncomfortable. On 
leaving it, they were the more forcibly struck 
with the orderly, as well as martial, appearance 
upon the Lion's deck ; the size and elegance pf 
the great cabin fitted up for the Embassador, 
into which they were intfOduced, as well as the 
multiplied conveniences throughout the ship* 
They congratulated his Excellency, in the Em- 
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peror's name, and in their own, on his safe ar- 
rival, after traversing so great a portion of the 
ocean ; they told him they were appointed to 
attend him to the imperial court ; that it was the 
express will of their sovereign, and their own 
disposition, as indeed it proved, to render his 
journey safe and agreeable to him. Their con- 
duct throughout deserves that they should be 
introduced with particular notice in this work. 
The civil mandarine was a man of grave, but not 
austere, manners. His demeanour indicated a 
plain and solid understanding. ' He was not 
forward in discourse ; neither appearing to aim 
at any thing brilliant in himself, nor to be daz- 
zled by it in others. A faithful and benevolent 
discharge of his duty seemed to be the sole and 
simple object of his pursuit. He had been pre- 
ceptor to some of the imperial family ; and was 
considered as a man of learning and judgment. 
He bore the honorary distinction of a blue globe, 
placed upon the bonnet covering his head. All 
mandarines, or persons vested with authority, 
from the first minister to the lowest constable, 
arc divided into nine classes, and bear, in Jikc 
manner, small globes or balls upon their bon- 
nets, but of different colours and materials, and 
are distinguished, besides, by aippropriate dresses, 
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in order to point them out to the people and to 
strangers, and to secure, at all times, a proper 
respect to their persons, and due obedience to 
their orders. This mandarine had likewise the 
title of Tazhitiy or great man^ superadded to his 
family name of Ghcwp 

The military mandarine who accompanied 
Chow-ta-zhin was in the true character of his 
profession, *' open, bold, and brave." His 
name was Van, and he, in like manner, was 
styled Van-ta-zhin, or Van the great man. Be* 
side a red globe above his bonnet, he was ho- 
noured with another mark of favour for his 
services. This was literally a feather, and taken - 
from a peacock's tail. It was given by the Emr 
peror, with directions to wear it pendent from 
his bonnet. He had signalized himself in battle, 
and received several wotmds. His person was 
perfectly suited* for a warrior. He was above 
the middle size, erect, and uncommonly mus- 
cular. In the Chinese armies, where the bow 
and arrow are still in use, and generally pre- 
ferred to fire arms, his activity and strength, as 
well as his other martial qualities, were highly ^ 
prized, And, tho he was no boaster, in his de- 
portment was sometimes perceptible an honest 
consciousness of his prowess and achievements. 
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But instead of any aiTogance or roughness in liis 
disposition, good nature was conspicuous in his 
countenance, and his manners testified his wil- 
lingness to oblige. He was cheerful and plea* 
«ant in his conversation, banishing all reserve, 
and treating his new friends with the fiimiliarity 
of old acquaintance* 

A third person of high distinction; of a Tar- 
tar race, had been sent as principal legate on this 
occasion by the Emperor, being himself of a 
Tartar dynasty; but the legate, a man of a 
haughty dispositions, and, besides, very fearful 
of the sea, waited to receive his Excellency after 
he should get on shore. The others, tho of a 
different character, were no more that the former 
much inclined to tnlst themselves upon that ele« 
ment ; but being of Chinese origin, as well as 
birth, they thought it necessary to be more strict 
in their obedience, at which they had occasion 
afterwards to rejoice. 

These gentlemen were received on board the 
Lion with attention and cordiality. Much of 
the stiffness which generally accompanies a com- 
munication through the medium of an inter- 
preter, was removed by the good humour of the 
parties, and the ardent desire they kit of malcing 
out Qiie another s meaning* Their discourse by 
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no means partook of the guarded intercourse of 
strangers suspicious of each other. Sometixsies 
before the explanation was given of the exptes* 
sions 6sed„ the occasion itself suggested what was 
intended to be said, and gesture often came in 
aid of words. There was, however, so much 
employment for the Chinese interpreter, that a 
trial was now made of the skill of two persons 
belonging to the Einbassy, to whom the Chinese 
missionaries haxl endeavoured to communicate 
•ome knowledge of their, language, ever since 
they had left Naples together, above a year be- 
fore. One of these persons applied to this 
study with the uninterrupted diligence of mature 
age, but had the mortification of finding that as 
yet he could scarcely understand a word of what 
v»ras said to him by these new comers, to whom 
his pronunciation was equally uninteriigible : 
^rhile the other, a youth, who certainly took less 
pains, but whose senses were more acute, and 
whose organs were more flexible, proved already 
a tolerably good interpreter* Many words, it 
seems, of the Chinese tongue, of however c^ptf- 
site a significaticHti, frequently differ from each 
other, in tife utterance, only in some slight vari- 
ation of accent or intonation ; and which is 
susceptible of being more quickly caught, and 
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more accurately rendered by those who learn in 
early life, than by any who begin to attempt it 
after being advanced in years. So close is the 
approiamation sometimes in the inflexions of the 
voice, in uttering Chinese words of difl&rent 
meanings, that it is not uncommon, even among 
the natives, in order to avoid mistakes in con- 
versation, to add to the principal t^rmsused, the 
fliearest synonyms in sense, by way of explana- 
tion. The necessity of doing so arises from the 
use of monosyllables only in the Chinese lan^ 
guage, which must be less distinct as admitting 
fewer combinations, as well as from the exclusion 
of some of the harsher sounds of other nations, 
among which the diflference in the pronunciation 
of words is consequently more perceptible. 

The two mandarines inquired if the letter 
brought for the Emperor by the Embassador was 
translated into Chinese, and requested at any 
i*ate to know the purport of it. A compliance 
with this request was not urged as an etiquette 
prescribed by the imperial court ; nor yet did it 
appear to have been asked firom the indiscreet 
eagerness of curiosity; but rather was consi(kred 
as a matter of ordinary course ; and which might 
enable those mandarines more completely to fili- 
al the object they had in view, of obtaining andl 
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conveying to their sovereign every informatioa 
relating to tfce Embassy. It was, however, thought 
more prudent, and perhaps more decent, torescrvc 
the communication of his Majesty's letter, at least 
until the arrival of the Embassador at the capital; 
and therefore an answer was given, that the ori- 
ginal, with the translations of it, were locked up 
together to a golden box, to be delivered into the 
Emperor's hands. 

Concerning the presents, the mandarines were 
peculiarly solicitous to inquire ; and a list of them 
•was formally demanded, to be sent to his Impe- 
rial Majesty. The same demand had, indeed, 
been made by every Chinese who had intercourse 
with the Embassador, or widi the Commissioners 
at Canton, on the subject of the Embassy : and it 
appeared from the beginning how much curiosity 
had been exicited respecting them. A common 
catalogue; containing the names of those on board 
the Hindostan , would not convey any idea of their 
qualities or intrinsic worth, or indeed be under- 
stood by any efibrt of translation. They would, 
likewise, suffer by being confounded with the 
mere curiosities sent usually for sale; which, 
however expensive, or eveii ingenious, were more 
glittering than useful. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to make out, somewhat in the Oriental style. 
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sucH a general description of the nature of the 
articles, now sent, as appeared likely to render 
them acceptable ;* measuring their merit by their 
utility, and endeavouring even to derive some 
credit from the omission of splendid trifles. It 
was accordingly prefaced by observing, that 
' * * tlie King of Great Britain, willing to testify 

* * his high esteem and veneration for his Imperial 
** Majesty of China, by sending an Embassy td 
'^ him at such a distance, and by choosing an 
' ^ Embassador among the most distinguished cha- 
*' racters of the British dominions, wished also 
** that /whatever presents he should send, might 

* * be worthy of such a wise and discerning mo- 

* * narch. Neither dieir quantity nor their cost 
** could be of any consideration before the Im- 
^ * perial throne, abounding with wealth and trea* 
*^ sures of every kind. Nor would it be becom* 
' * ing to offer trifles of momentary curiosity, but 
** little use. His Britannic Majesty, had been, 

* * therefore, careful to select only such articles as 
** might denote the progress of science, and of 

* * the arts in Europe, and which might convey 
' ' some kind of information to the exalted mind 
** of his Iipperial Majesty; or such other articles 
** as might be practically useful. The intent and 
>< spirit accompanying presents, not the presents 
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*' themselres, ^^ chiefly of valud between sovc^ 
** reigns* ^ 

Some of the articles were cleRcribed in the fol* 
lowing manner. 

** The first and principal eoi\^ist« of many 
** part*, which may be used. distinctly, or be 
'•connected together, and represents the uni- 
** verse, of which the earth is but a small por- 
'^ tion# This work is the utmost effort of astro* 
** nomical science and mechanic art combined 
'* together, that was ever made in Europe. It 
** shews and^ imitates, with great clearness and 
** with mathematical exactness, the several mo- 
*' tions of the earth, according to the system of 
** European astronomers ; likewise the eccentric 
** or irregular motions of the moon around it ; 
** and of the sun, with the planets which sur- 
** round it, as well as the particular system of 
*« the planet, called by Europeans, Jupiter, 
*' which has feur- moons constantly moving 
^' about it, as well as belts upon its surface; 
** and also of tlie planet Satprn, with its ring 
^* and moons; together with the eclipses, con- 
* * HHictions, and oppositions of the heavenly bo- 
*' aies. Another part indicates the month, the 
** week, the day^ the hour, and minute, at the 
'^ tmt ^ inspection. This machine is as simple 
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^* in Its construction, as it is complicated and 
**wonderfiil in its effects ; nor does any so per- 
*' ' feet' remain behind in Europe. It is calcu- 
^ * lated fer above a thousand years ; and will be 

* * long a monument of the respect in which the 

* * virtues of his Imperial Majesty are held in 

* * some of the remotest parts of the world. 

•'With this machine, is immediately con- 
' * nected another, of a curious and useful con- 
•* stniction, for observing, £u*ther and better 
* ' than had formerly been done, distant and mi* 

* * nute bodies in the heavens^ as they rcH}j 

* * move in the great expanse ; the result of such 
•* observations demonstrating the exactness with 

* * which those motiops are imitated in the ma- 
** chine already described. Those observations 
** are made, not by looking directly at the object, 
*' as in common telescopes, in which the powers 
*' of sight are more limited ; but by perceiving, 
** sideways, the reflection of such object upon 
*^ mirrors, according to a method invented by a 
*• great philosopher called Newton, and improve 
** ed by an excelleiit astronomer called Herschel; 
" and who both have made such discoveries in 
*^ science, as to deserve that their names should 
** reach to his Imperial Majesty of China. The 
** powers of vi^ion> in particular, have been 
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'* extended by their means beyond all former 
** hopes or calculations. 

** As astronomy is not only essentially useful 
*' towards the perfection of geography and navi- 
*• gation, but, from the greatness of its objects, 
" elevates the mind^ and thus is worthy of the 
.** contemplation of sovereigns ; and has, accord- 
** ingly, attracted the notice of his Imperial Ma- 
*'jesty, who has encouraged the cultivation of 
* ' that science, an useful instrument is added for 
** that purpose, as it may serve to explain and 
** reconcile the real motion of the earth, with the 
*' apparent motion of the sun,-and other celestial 
*• bodies* 

*' Another article consists of a globe, repre- 
" senting the heavenly firmament, the ground 
** or general colour being azure, imitative of the 
** sky; on which ground, all the fixed stars are 
" placed in their precise relative positions. The 
" stars are made of gold and silver, in diflferent 
*' tints, and of different magnitudes, according 
** to the proportional size of whith they appear 
** as viewed from the earth; together with silver 
^* lines for the different divisions which distin- 
** guish the several parts of the firmament. 

** Corresponding to this celestial globe, is one 
** representing the different continents of the 
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** eafth, with its seas and islands; distinguishing 
** the possessionis of the diflferent sovereigns, ca« 
** pital cities, and great*chains of mountains. It 
* ' is executed with peculiar care, and compre- 
* ' hends all the discoveries in different parts of 

• * the world, made in the voyages undertaken for 
* ' that purpose by order of his Britannic Majesty, 

• * together with the routes of the different ships 

• * sent on those expeditions. 

** Several packages contain instruments for as- 
^ * certaining time, with all the improvements and 
* ' elegance of modem inventions. One of these 
**• points out the periods oFthe new and fiiU, and 

• * other phases or changes of the, moon. The 
* ' other indicates the state of the air, and foretells 
** the impending changes in the atmosphere.* A 
*^* machine is added for removing air, in order to 
' * make, in the vacant space, several curious and 
•* extraordinary experiments, which prove the 
•* importance of the atmosphere to animal life, 
*' and its effects on the motion of inanimate sub- 
** stances. 

*^ Likewise a machine, pointing out the dific- 
*' rent means, or methods, called by Europeans 
** the mechanical powers, whicK assist the natU' 
•* ral strength of man or beast; with contrivances 
** &>r the exemplification of thc»^ poweti^^ applied 
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*• to the assistance and comforts of mfirmify dt 
^*age. 

** The next articles consist of several pieces of 
" brass ordnance used in battles, and howitzer 
** mortars, which arc instruments of annoyance, 
*' from whence combustible matter is thrown into 
** the towns or fortresses of an enemy. Such in- 
** stniments were thought likely to be interesdng 
** to so great a warrior and conqueror as his Im- 
** perial Majesty. To these are added other mi- 
^* litary weapons, such as muskets, pistols, and 
** sword blades. These arms, tho richly oma- 
** men ted, are chiefly valuable for their useful 
•' qualities; the muskets and pistols for assisting 
** the aim, and assuring the fire, and the sword 

* * blades for cutting through iron without losing 
•* their edge. 

• ' His Britannic Majesty, who is acknowledged 
** by the rest of Europe to be the first maritime 

* * power, and is truly sovereign of the seas,wished, 
^* as a particular mark of his attention to his Im- 
** perial Majesty, to send some of his largest ships 
*• with the present Embassy.^ He was however 
** obliged to fix on vessels of a less considerable 
*' size, on account of the shallows and sands of 
♦« the Yellow s<ia; little known to European na- 
•* vigators ; but;]|e lias sent a complete model of 
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" the krgcst JBritish ship of war, mounting one 
*' hundred and ten cannon of comiderable cali- 
** bre. This model shews every the minutest 
** part of such a stupendous structure. 

*• Specimens are sent likewise of the modes in 
** which the best British artists work, and render 

* * valuable, the clayey and stony substances found 

* • in their own country. Among those specimens 
'^ are useful and omamentat vases ; some imita^ 
*' tive of antiquities, and some in the best modern 
•* taste. 

" ilveral of these articles owe much of their 
** hardness and beauty to the operation of com- 
** mon or terrestrial fire ; but a degree of heat, 
** vastly more intense, as well as more sudden 
'^ and astonishing in its efiects, is collected im- 
** mediately from the sun, by means of an in- 
'* strument, which next follows among the pre- 
*• sents. It consists chiefly of two transparent 
*^ bodies of glass > one of a prodigious size for 
** such a material, and wrought by nice and pcr- 
" severing art into such a form, and so placed 
'* and dirttted as not only to kindle into flame 
•* matterf easily combustible, when exposed at a 
*• particular distance before it, but also to soften 
•' and reduce at once into a powder or a fluid, 
*^ the hardest stones, or most refractory metals, 
K2. 
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*• of gold, silver, copper, iron, or even the new- 
** discovered substance called platina, or white 
** gold ; which platina is more difficult of fusion 
** in a common fire or furaace, than any of the 
•* metals formerly known in nature. The prin- 
^' cipal parts of this machine being as brittle in 
•* their composition, as it is powerful, violent, 
^' and instantaneous in its operations, are so dif 
'* ficult to be procured without defect, and so 
*^ liable to be broken during the attempts of the 
** artist to bring them to perfection, that they arc 
** very rarely obtained of a considerable si^; and 
** one of the masses of glass now presented, is 
V* much the largest and most compkte that was 
** ever made in Europe. 

** In separate cases are packed up the different 
•* parts of two magnificent lystres, or frames of 
*• glass, with gold, for containing lights to illu- 
«' minate the great apartments of ai palace : such 
** lustres varying in their form and effect, accord- 
* ' ing to the disposition of the innumerable pieces 
** which compose them. In these arc placed cir- 
** cular lamps which difiuse, by a n^iod lately 
•• discovered, a much grander and mtre vivid 
<< light than art had ,been enabled to produce be-* 
* • fore. 

** Several otlier packages are added, consisting 
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^^ of a great immber of the productions and ma- 
^ nufactures of Great Britain, particularly in 
•** wool and cdtton, as well as in steel and other 
** metals. In such a variety, there is a chance 
** that some may be found acceptable for their 
'' use, their curiosity, or as objects of comparison 
* ' with a few of the great manufactures of hi3 Im- 
* * perial Majesty's dominions. 

** To the specimens of such articles as were 
** capable of transportation, are added several 
•*' representations taken from nature, of cities, 
-* ' towns, churches, seats, gardens, castles, bridges, 
** lakes, volcanosj and antiquities; likewise of 
*• battles by sea and land, dockyards or places 
^* for building ships, horse-races, bull-fighting, 
** and of most other objects curious or remark- 
** able in the dominions of his Britannic Ma- 
**jesty, and other parts of Europe; also, ofse- 
^' veral of the most eminent persons, including 
** the royal family of Great Britain; the repre- 
\* sentations themselves being monuments of the 
** arts by which they are made in their present 
^* advanced state/' 

This description, beside being translated into 
Chinese, was likewise very carefully rendered 
into Latin by Mr. Hiittner, as his Majesty's let- 
ter to the Emperor had been, in order to afford 
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to the missionaries in his servi<:e at Pekiti, tin 
opportunity of correcting any error which might 
have crept into the Chinese translation, die style 
of writing in that language for the court being 
£uniliar only to diose who ane employed ^bout 
the palace. This Chinese transiaticm was, howr 
ever, sufficiently intelligible to Chow-ta-zhin 
and Van-ta-zhin, to^^ccasion (heir admiration of 
its contents. A sufficient number of proper 
junks was provided to convey the whole acrosii 
the bar, beyond which it was again necessary to 
tranship all the articles into vessels of another 
form and construction ; the former being unfit 
to navigate up the river to the neighbourfiood of 
the capital, and the latter too weak and delicate 
to resist the sfurge striking tipon the bar, or the 
occasional vicJence of die sea without it. Other 
junks were supplied, likewise, for conveying the 
persons and baggage of the Embassy from the 
-Aips into the river, where vessels fit to navigate 
iijpofld it were ready to receive them ; his Excel- 
llency having signified bis intendon of travelJing 
by water, as the method he understood to be the 
jnost convenient. 

When the sea junks were ail assembled, to the 
number of about thirty vessels, round die squa- 
Aron> the whole exhibited a curious coaitrast, and 
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singular spectacle, of (he ^w^riog masts and 
complicated tapkUng pf Eqrc^n #hipSi iQ the 
midst of the low, simple, and /clumsy > but strong 
and roomy, junks of lh« Chines?. JEach of 
these was of the burden of iaibput two hundred 
tons. The hold, or cavity below the upper 
deck, is divided into afequt a do2ien distinct cQm- 
partments, by partitions q? two-inch plank, and 
the seams are^ caulked with a cepient of lipie, 
prepared in such a manner as to reiider them 
pcrfcctjiy impervious ta water, or, in the jnarine 
phrase, water-tight. Thi^ cement, Doctor Din- 
widdie observes, is cpmposed of lim^ >Uid oil, 
Mrith a few scrapings of bambop; the lattier ar- 
ticle serving the same purpose as hair in Eng-» 
li^h plaster. This compositipn, he adds, becomes 
very tenacious and haijd, ?ind will not buri;. If, 
notwithstanding the oil, it possesses that incom- 
bustible quality, it is no dpubt prefefs^ble to 
pitch, tar, or tallow, none of which are used 
over the wo<Kjen work, qr round the ropes of 
Chinese vessels. 

The advantages arising from dividing the 
holds of those vessels §eem to have been well ex- 
perienced, for the practice is universal through- 
out China. From hence it sometimes happens, 
that one mterchant has his goods s^f€;Iy conveyed 
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in one clivision, while those of another suflSur 
considerable damage from a leak in the compart* 
xnent in which they are placed « A ship may 
strike against a rock, and yet not sink; for the 
water, entering by the fracture, will be confined 
to the division where the injury happens to be 
sustained ; and a shipper of wares, who charters 
several divisions, has a chance, if one of them 
proves leaky, that those contained in the remain- 
der may escape. 

• To the adoption of a similar plan in European 
merchantmen, beside the opposition of popular 
prejudice, and the expence, as well as uncertainty 
of new experiments, an objection might arise 
from the reduction it would occasion in the 
quantity of freight, and the increased difficulty 
of stowing bulky articles ; it remains to be con- 
sidered how far those objections ought to prevail 
against the greater security of the vessel, crew, 
and cargo. At any rate, the objection does not 
apply to ships of war, in which, to carry very 
heavy burdens, is not an object of consideration. 
Every junk had two large masts, each of which 
consisted of a single tree, or piece of timber, of a 
diameter much greater in proportion to its length 
than that of European masts. Those of China 
carried each a square sail, generally made of 
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iplit bamboo, and sometimes of matting, com- 
posed of straw or reeds. The junks are nearly 
of the same flat form at both extremities. At 
one is a rudder, of a breadth almost equal to that 
of a London lighter. It is guided by ropes pass- 
ing from it along each side of the vesseFs quarter. 
Their compass -box is shut up in a small bowl in 
a part of the ship nearly corresponding to that 
where it stands in the binnacle of an European 
vessel. A candle is frequently kept lighted 
near it, and a quantity of sand is placed in the 
bottom of the bowl, in which are stuck some per* 
fiuned n^atches when an offering is^i 11 tended to 
be made to the divinity that is supposed to pre- 
side over the sea. To that divinity an altar, 
well stored with trinkets and matches, is erected 
at the extremity of a very small cabin, round 
which are the births for the captain and crew, 
just of sufikient size to contain their persons ; 
each birth is supplied with a mat, by way of 
bed, and a hard stuffed cushion to lay the head 
upon. Forty or fifty men were sometimes em- 
ployed to navigate one jurik. They seemed all 
to take an equal interest^ and an equal share in 
the conduct of the vessel ; and it was understood 
that none of them received fixed wages, Irut that 
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each had a portion of the proBi accruing ixam 
the service performed t 

Into a sufficient number of those junk^ die 
presents and b;iggage were transhipped, tho in 
the open *ea, widiout any damage. The wea- 
ther iodeed was fine. The stormy season^ h^w- 
ever^ was approaching ; and it was impo^iblie 
for the squadron to make much stay in its pre- 
sent exposed situation. It had been intended by 
the East Itidia Company, that as soon as the 
Hindostan should be discharged by the Embas- 
sador at Tien-sing, she should proceed to Gantou 
to talce a cargo from thence for Europe, in the 
usual way of tiade. But as she must in her 
route pass by Chu-san, it was now {bought de- 
sirable for her to touch there, in die probability 
of her procuring a ladiqg hcwe on more advan- 
tageous terms than it Canton, if leave should 
happen to be granted for the purchase at the for- 
mer port, of the teas and silks of the neighbour- 
ing provinces. On this account. Captain Mack- 
intosh was the more readily allowed by the Em- 
bassador to accompany him to Pekin, that he 
jnight have the opportunity of soliciting that 
permission personally from <he gpveraiment; and 
might, in his way back to join his ship, have 
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jp^rhaps occasion to observe the methd4 of manuT 
fecturing (lie goods he gpaerally carried from 
China, relative %o which the Eait India Company 
was desirous of receiving particular in&rmation, 
It vra$ ^bsohitely necessary iikfiwiie before tiie 
Embassador should leave the Lion, Jo determine 
how to dispone of her ^ile the public business 
nxi^t dettiin hi« Excellency on share* No know- 
lec^ had been dbtauied of a harbour suflGicientty 
secure for her during winter, throu^out the 
^If oif Pelcin. It was thought also, that aCSiinese 
port was the least desirable for her to continue 
long in, as, notwkhttaiKling every care, some 
acci<knt or diflference widai the natives mighi 
take place to affect the general purpose of the Em- 
bassy. The apprehension even of any distur- 
bance might operate on such a government as 
that of the Chinese, to occasion the premature 
departure of the Embassador. Nor did Sir 
Erasmus Cower think it4:oiiducive to the health 
or discipline of his men that they should remain, 
any length of time, inactive. By employing a 
part of his leisure during the present season in 
sailing to Japan, with a view to sound the di^o- 
sitlon of that court towards a mencantile connec- 
tion with the English nation, his Excellency 
-might be enabled to determine adbout going there, 
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agreeably to his instructions, incase there should 
be a reasonable prospect of public bene^t from 
such a measure; or if Sir Erasmus Gower 
should find that people presevering in their usual 
system of exclusion, or that, otherwise, no ma- 
terial advantage was to be derived from any in- 
tercourse with them, the information of that com- 
mander might save the expenc^ of the Embassy « 
continuing longer in Asia, for the purpose of 
such an expedition . Combining these consider- 
ations with the general objects of the mission, 
the Embassador wrote to him agreeably to the 
powers he h|id received, that *^ as it was impos- 
** sible for the Lion to remain much longer in 
** her present situation without the; bar, which 
** prevented the entrance of such a vessel into the 
** Pei-ho river, he thought himself bound to state 
•* to him the manner in which he conceived it 
** expedient for his Majesty's service that she 
** should be employed, while the business of the 
•* Embassy might detain him at the court of 
** Pekin ; that it would no doubt be in tlie first 
** place necessary that she should proceed to the 
^* nearest harbour, where she might be malde 
** ready lor a voyage to some of the principal 
^^ islands in the Chinese seas, after the sick 
** should recover from the effects of theunwhok-- 
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«* some climate on the coasts of Java and Su- 
" matra; that the commander would probably 
** fix for that purpose on the bays of Ki-san-seu, 
*' or Chu-san, at which places there were small 
" islands where tents might be conveniently 
*^ erected in dry and airy situations, favourable 
** for convalescents, and where, by direction of 
** the neighbouring mandarines, he woulcl be 
'* able to obtain refreshments of every kind. His 

* * Excellency knew that it was the iiltention of the 

* * commander to pay for every article received on 
'' board. It was possible, however, that the man** 
* ' darines would conceive themselves bound by 

* * the general orders of the Emperor reladve to the 

* * Embassy , to accept no payment for the supplies 

** afforded to the Lion; but to charge for them 

** in account with the imperial treasury, and 

*' perhaps not without exaggeration as to quan- 

*' tity and value ; and as it was essential that the 

^* Embassy should appear as little burdensome 

'^ as possible to the Chines, he trusted that the 

" commander would give pardcular directions, 

*' that no provisions or other articles be received 

*' on board, except what were solely for the gc- 

** neral account, is absolutely^ necessary for the 

" ship's use, or the health of the crew ; and that 

'* nodiing of any kind be allowed to come on 
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*< board as presents to indiviclKils* His Excels 
•* Icncy undcrstoixi that the peopk of the Lion 
* • had hitherto felt little or nothing of the scurvy, 
** notwithstanding their long voyage, which cir- 
** cumstance might he attributed to the frequent 
*' Importunities they had to breathe the air of 
*^ land at the several places where they stopped^ 
** to the supplies of fresh provisions which were 
** so often procured for them by their comman- 
*' der, as well as to his particular and persever- 
** ingcare for maintaining cleanliness amcmg the 
*' crew, and for expelhng all foul air from every 
** part of the ship. ♦ 

** While the necessary preparations for sea 
'* were going forward, which no doubt the com- 
*^ mander could commit to the attention and 
** ability of his officers, the Embassador wished 
^^ to have the satisfaction of his company with 
•' him to Pekin, where, if during his stay, there 
** should be any opportunity of an audience of 
*< the Emperor, and his Imperial Majesty should 
'^ be disposed to ask any questions relative to the 
'^ British navy, a person so experienced in it, 
** could give him the most complete satis&ction. 
** One of the brigs might reiftain in the Pei-ho 
♦* river to convey him to the Lion ; after which 
**. it was the Embassador's desire that he should 
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** sail away from the coast of China, So as not to 
*' appear on any part of it till the nionth of May 
** ensuing; but to make the best of his way to 
'* the port of Jeddo, on the southern coast of 
** Japan, where he would deliver to the Cubo, 
** or temporal sovereign of that country, a letter 
*" from his Excellency, to which, coming to him 
** in so respectable a manner, it was likely h« 
•• would pay attention. 

* *His Excellency had little occasion to point 
'* out what should be the principal objects of no- 
" ticc cither in the ix)Ute, or there. Beside, all 
•* nautical observations and discoveries, in the 
** importance of whith he perfectly concurred 
** with the commander, the latter would be able 
** soon to judge whether the people of Japan en- 
*' tertain, at present, that marked aversion for 
*' all foreigners, which had been attributed to 
*• them formerly, by persons who might, indeed, 
*' be influenced in their accounts by a desire of 
** deterring the English frotti renewing any at- 
"tempt to trade there. He might perhaps also 
** have an opportunity of finding out bow far 
'* their wants or fancied might lead them to pur- 
" chase any British manufiictures ; and whether, 
** in that case, they had, beside copper, which 
^' England produced in abundance from its own 
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^ mines, any goods or un wrought materials that 

* might be exported profitably from thence for 

* Great Britain. There was indeed at that mo- 

* ment a strong impediment to any very minute 

* and particular negotiation with the court of 

* Japan, as it had not hitherto been found prac* 

* ticable to procure a Japanese interpreter; but 

* for the present purpose it would be sulEcient 

* to have on board such persons as understood 

* the two general and common languages of the 

* East of Asia, the Malay, and the Chinese. As 

* to the former, the native Malay sailor, already 
' serving in the Lion, who spoke some English, 

* and the English saifor who spoke the Malay 
' language, might be of service ; and as to the 
' Chinese, his Excellency would, for the public 
' service, give up the personal convenience he 
^ expected to derive from the attendance of a ser- 
' vant obtained by him from a missionary at 

* Macao, who was conversant in that language, 
^ as well as in the Portuguese. Those three 

* persons might enable the commander to fulfil 
' the objects in view, not only at Jeddo, but also 

* in other places to the southward, where he 

* would have occasion to go from thence. As 

* soon as he should receive an answer finom the 

* Japanese sovereign, or after waiting about a 
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^' fortnight at Jeddo, if he should happen to find 
** that no answer, either written or verbal, was 
** likely to be returned to the letter delivered by 
*^ him, he was to proceed to Manilla, where he 
** was to hand to the governor of the Philippine 
** islands residing there, a letter from the Embas* 
'* sador. The harbour of Cavita, at Manilla, was 

* * described as perfectly land-locked, and was con* 

* ^ venient as well as safe for ships of the largest 

* * size, in all seasons of the year. Fresh provi- 
** sions of every kind were said to be procurable 
*^ there in great abundance, and at reasonable 
** rates. In this hai-bour, therefore, the Lion 
*' should remain, until the commandel' found it 
** practicable to sail farther to the southward, 
•* which, from the experience of Mr. Dalrymple, 
** would probably happen about November. Dur- 
** ing the commander's continuance at Cavita, he 
'' might obtain some useful information qf the 
*' present state of the country, natural and civil, 
** ef its trade, and of the^haracter of the people. 

/* It was not unlikely that in the trading port of 
** Manilla might be found some persons who 
*' had been in Japan, and had acquired a know- 
^^ ledge of the language of that country. Such 
" a person, conversant at the same time in any 
•' of the European tongues, or at least in the 
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'^ Chinese or M;aia)r» would be an acquisition in 
*' the.eve9t.0f the Embassador's going to execute 
** his commissipn at the Jjip^nese court. And 
** there was no reward not very much exceeding 
*i a reasonable compensation, that he would not 
** willingly confer on such a person; and he 
*^ would therefore subscribe to the conditions 
** Sir Erasmus Gower should find it necessary 
V. to make^ if he should happen to m.eet one in 

* * the course of his expedition. 

*' In proceeding to the southward, as soon a$ 
*' might he, Sir Erasmus would endeavour, jbe- 
'* side other n.auti<jal observations for the im- 
** provement of navigation and geography, to 
** visit the island of Lalutaya, which, by a ma- 
** nuscript account of an experienced navigator, 

* * subjoined to these instructions, appeared to con- 
^* contain a very good harbour, and to be in other 
* ' respects advantageoiusly circumstanced, It w2is 
V laid, down in about ten degrees fifty minutes 
i^ north latitude, distant about twenty leagues tp 
' * the eastward of the long island of P^awan. It 
f ' was named in the chart of Faveau's voyage as 
* ' reduced by Mr. Dalrymple. The neighbour- 
?* ing island of Cuyo was said to abound in aij 
** kinds of provisions* 

f ' From Lalutaya the Ijpbassador wishjed the 
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.^^<:o^imajider of the l4o^t^ proceed to Magin- 
^'danao, otherwise c^lhd Mindanao ^ which, 
*^ tho «ometia3bes reckoned among the Philippine 
*^ islands. as lying v^r y near them, was for the. 
f* Timt part, if npjfe eijtir^ly, independent' of the 
*' Spaniards ; and itis ^ov^rnmejat i^ajs generally 
* ^ at variance with that people. ' 

*• The Sultan of. JVJagindahao had o»' former 
^ * occasions professjad himself a friend of the Eng- 
-** Hsh, and by way of eije^Quragement to.them to 
** traf(ie in his dpcBinionfi, he passed ^ them a 
'^ griiht of the isIarfd'of.Bonwpot, .situated near, 
'* and ^hno,st opposite, to the principal port of 
*' Magindanao. The commander was to deliver 
** likewise a letter to that prince from the Em- 
** hassador; and, after, rjequegting a speedy an- 
'* SAver, he was to vipit the island of Bonwoot, 
** which was described as ihaving a convenient 
'^ harbour. The commander's stay at Maginda- 
** jfiao need not be more than a few days, which 
'''he would certainly tijrn to ; the t^sit account, 
* for' the purpose, of gbt^ining all kinds of in- 
** fopmatipn. . He w^vtJd be able there. to judge 
'• how far it might be.pr^ptic^ble and safe to con- . 
'' dtnue his voyage to Gifolo* Whiqh^ as one of the 
^* Moluccas fnom itfeirittotion, tho nfc)t subject to 
'* the Dutch, must afford matter of much useful 
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** knowledge and observation. In the doubt 
** whether he could conveniently reach so far 
'* within the time allotted for the expedition, 
** and in the uncertainty also of the disposition 
** of the sovereign of that country towards the 
*' English, or any Europeans, the Embassador 
** addressed no letter there, tho he had, beside 
** special commissions to particular princes, ger 
** neral credentials to treat, in his Majesty's 
" name, with any of the powers in the Chinese 
** seas; but if the commander should find it 
** convenient to reach Gilolo, and should dis- 
•* cover any inclination there in favour of the 
•• English, he was to announce his Excellency's 
*' intention of visiting that country, if his stay 
** in Asia would allow it, and of establishing a 
*• connection useful to both nations. 

•* Either from Gilolo, or immediately from 
«' Magindanao, Sir Erasmus Cower was to pro- 
** ceed to that part of the large island of Ce- 
** lebes which is liot subject to the Dutch. His 
** former experience at that island would give 
** him unconmion advantages on the present oc- 
** casion, both as to the navigation in the neigh- 
** bourhood, and the disposition of the people. 
** The Embassador had only to propose, in re- 
•' gard to Celebes, what already he had men- 
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** tioned in relation to Gilolo, and to request the 
** commander to make, under similar circum- 
** stances, the same declaration of his Excel* 
*^ lency's intentions; and. the same also at the 
•* islaiid oF Borneo, where he hoped the Lion 
'^ would b^ able to stop also, either at Bangar, 
*' Succedana, or at the capital, called, like the 
** great island itself^ Borneo. In Bangar the 
'^ English had formerly a factory; and in the 
*^ city of Borneo there were still supposed to be 
** some British subjects, either constantly re- 
*' siding there, or occasionally trading to it* 
*' Nothing would be more desirable, or more 
** consistent with the general object of the mis- 
** sion, than any fair and peaceable endeavour 
*' to spread the use. of British manufactures 
" throughout every part of Asia, from whence 
** any valuable return might be made to Europe, 
** which was eminendy the case of Borneo. The 
•* jealousy of the Dutch traders might be in the 
** way in some parts of that extensive country; 
'* but others might be found where there was less 
•* a likelihood of interfering with them. 

** The time which visiting so many places 
** would take up, together with the delays which 
** it might be necessary to make in the several 
** ports where the commander was thus to stop, 
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* would probably Inking him to the vernal equi- 

* nox, or thereabouts ; after which he should 

* make the best of his way to Macao, where the 

* Embassador would expect him as^ nearly as 

* possible to the beginning of the following 
' May. As no occasion was to be anlitted which 

* promised any sort of utility, or 2tny addition 

* to knowledge ; it occurred to his ExcelleiM:y 
*' tliat another and more^succesful trial might be 

* made to get into Fufo Lihgte, if 'that'jplace 

* should be in the Lion's track, on ^r return 

* to' the nbrthward. The same motives of pub- 
' lie beilefit and gratification would have iilduced 

* him to riKltide in the route already 'pointed 

* ont," the eastern part of the island of Fwmosa 

* (which was said not to belong to the Chinese), 

* the several smaller islands. to the eastward of 
' Formosa y and the Leoo-keoo islands to the 

* southward of Corea, were he not afraid of in- 

* terfering too much with the other more mate- 
' rial parts of the undertaking ; but it would 

* give him additional satisfaction, if it should 

* so happen that the commander could see and 
' gain information as to those places also." 

The Embassador coiichided these instructions 
by observing, that ** he had, without reluctance,. 
^* expressed his wishes as totKechief objectn* to 
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** be accompHsiiecI by Sir ErasinufGower, and. 
M had guarded tii&a^ with few reccMiimendations 
'^ of piBeNtkutioii, as he was impress^ wM sb full 
** a c^o^dence in the prtidence and' ability of 
^ * hitt^ to whom they were addressed* He imgh't 
** be forced, by ^vents^ \^hioh the Embassador 
** could ftot foresee; lor ciiGtimstances of which 
'* he waj^ not aware, to dcyiate from the route, 

* * and the instructions thus comniunicated to 
** bitti, but his Exceltewcy was persuaded; that 
•* h^sh^^Mhave oc^asiOA>tO a^iprove of the cori- 
♦^ d[d€« of Sir Era«inUr&t **irf had no doube that 
♦« hb titne wour4 te ife€fi:^lly employed for the 
** public ^J-vice/' 

Sir Erksmus Gower '* had no difficulty in 
** saying, that on th€ recovery of his people, or 
**-of part of thefti, he should be abfe tii visit the 

• * different places ni€Til^oiie<l in the feittbXiSsidor's 
*' itiiitructions; that h* would haS*!'f fee bay of 
* ' Ki-san^ii^ strictly examined ; aM shouM that 
** place furnish security for the ship, he would 
*' stop there toesfeMish the health of the crew; 
** if it did not, he conceived it would be ne- 
" cessary f^ him to^ proceed to Ghii^ss^r^; that 
*' a letter would be; 'dediiaMe to^ be' obtained 
" froto government foj* hittt to t%ose places, 
** that he might be supplied^ l^ith'refi'eshincnts. 
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*^ and the use of a building for the sick and con^ 
•* valescents, or, at any rate, a piece of grountd 
' ' on which^teujts might be erected &r tliem ; that 
'^ his attention lo them rendered it incumbent 
'* upon him to ddcline the proposal, however 
•* desirable, of going to Pekin, that he might 
* * continue by them, and immediately afterwards 
** proceed to fulfil the objects pointed out to 1pm 
** for the public benefit." 

Applicadpn was made to the mandarines for 
the letter which was to secure good treatment for 
the Lion ; and it was promised to be obtained 
without delay from the viceroy of the province. 
In the mean time, as soon as all the presents and 
baggage were transhipped, the Embassador and 
his suite prepared to quit the Lion and Hindos- 
tan. Upon this occasion there was a general 
meeting on board the ships, between those who 
were to depart from thence, and those who were 
to remain behind. Every pleasant circumstance 
occasioned by their having been together, now 
occupied their minds, and they took an afiec- 
tionate farewell of each other. On the departure 
of the Embassador, the crews of the ships, w;ho 
had indeed been picked men, and had behaved 
well throughout the voyage, and in consequence 
had lately received marks of his l^cellency's 
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satisfaction 9 most readily obeyed the orders jKu* 
manning the yards, as a respect to him, and 
gave loud cheers, which, togetker with the firing 
a salute of many guns from each of the ships, af- 
forded anew spectacle to the Chinese. 

The Embassador and gentlemen of the Em- 
bassy embarked on the fifth of August, 17 93, 
for the Pei-ho river, on board the Glai^nce, 
Jackal], and Endeavour brigs, while the servants, 
guards, musicians, and other attendants, accc^n- 
panied the presents and baggage in the junks% 
Proceeding with a favourable breeze and a spring 
tide, they Crossed the bar in a few hours. The 
neighbouring coast is so very low as to be scarcely 
discoverable, at two miles distance, but by meaos 
of the buildings erected on it. Upon the bar, 
and within it, the water is thick and muddy, 
altho, outside, and at the Lion's birth, it was 
remarkably green and clear. This bar was di- 
vided into a number of sandy banks, lying in 
various directions, but so high and so close to 
each other as to prevent the passage, even of 
such vessels as the Claience andjackall, except 
at high water. The river immediately widiin 
the bar deepened to three or four fathoms ; it was 
there, in width, about five hundred yards, and 
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covered almost-entipely with jmAs aiu! craft of 
every kind. On its southern havkj or to the 
left of the eMfance, was a smaH village caHed 
Tuag-coo, with a imlicary post, where the troops 
were drawn up in compliment lo the ElAhassaddi*, 
On the idea which had' been entertained that 
ho must be anxious to get ashore at the first land; 
in oiidkr to recover froni. the irksothcness and 
fatigue of so long a continuance at sea, the junks 
attending him suddenly let go thei^ a'nch6rs 
he9e\ His Excelleftcy,- however, pteferred join', 
ing immediately the yacht, or accommodation 
vessel,- which was waiting for him a few miles 
nj) the river. The situation of Tung-coo was not 
indeed inviting : the land was low and swampy, 
and covered, in great measure, with the long and 
not useless reed, then flowering, called arundo 
phragmites, generally found in grounds occa- 
sionally inundated. The paissage- from hence, 
as against the current of the river, was neces- 
sarily slow. The frequent shoals of this wind- 
ing stream added also to the delay ; when the 
force of an adverse current was not overpowered 
by the wind or tide, the vessels were tracked by 
human labour ; a sufficient nurriber of Chinese 
peasants being employed for that pufpose. The 
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Vessels, in tbejbf* 'progress, sbon pafssed atiWlfer' 
village called S^-coo, aiid^^neachcet Ac same 
crehing the t64ti6f Ta^oo^ **^Thc tcrroinattiig 
syllable of \tfee^iMtmes of aU thode places bekig 
the same, and intnnating in the ChinesJe laiigwaige 
theif proximity totheriver^s mcJuth, as ihed^ 
fereut initiating syllables do,- that the first i^ t6 
the east J the. second to the west, and that the .last 
is of considerable size. 

Many of the houses in these places, as well as 
those which were thickly interspeused between 
them upon the river's banks, were little better 
than huts with mud walls and thatched roofs. A 
few buildings were large, elevated, painted, and 
ornamented like the dwellings of opulence, but 
scarcely any which indicated the existence of 
middle ranks, or the multiplied gradations exist- 
ing elsewhere, between abundant wealth and ab- 
solute indigence. Among the inhabitants who 
appeared along the river were some women, as 
alert as if their feet had not been cramped. It is 
said, indeed, that this practice is now less fre- 
quent than formerly, at least among the lower 
sort, in the northern provinces. They all wear 
their hair, which is universally black, and strong, 
neatly braided, and fastened with a bodkin upon 
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the crawn of the head. The young children were 
mo^dy naked* The men in general were well- 
lookingtWelMimbed, robust^ and itiusctilar. Th<i 
ejagemess of curiosity animated and perhaps im- 
proved their countenances; and they were assem* 
bled in such mukitudes, that it might, with the 
poet, be exclaimed, 

" How many goodly creatures are there herd'* 
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CHAPTER III. 

PROGRESS OF THE EMBASSY, ALONG THE RIV£H 
PEI-HO, TOWARDS THE CAPITAL OP CHINA* 
DEPARTURE OF THE SHIPS FROM THE GULF OF 
PE-CHE-LEE. 

XjIowever difficult or dangerous it had been 
found fi>r unprotected strangers to penetrate far 
in China, those who were now entering into it, 
guarded by the credentials bf the sovereign who 
sent them, and encouraged by him to whom they 
were proceeding, had nothing to fear for their 
personal safety. The people of China had not, 
indeed, the opportunity, by a frequent admix* 
ture with foreigners, of becoming familiar with, 
and reconciled to, their manners and appearance. 
Yet the high degree of civilization which was 
known to pervade every rank in thkt country, 
and the impending hand of authority restraining 
those, if any, who might be disposed, otherwise, 
to be troublesome, afforded perfect security to the 
pnesent travellers. 

The little fleet, in which they were embarked, 
of English brigs ^^^ Chinese junks, sailing to- 
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gether for the first time, reached, on the even- 
ing of the fifth of August, 17 93, the town of 
Ta-coo, within the Pei-ho, or White river, and 
the first place of any note in this north-east fron- 
tier of Cibina* There they found a considerable 
numbej:' of yachts, or large covered barges, and 
boais of burden, calculated to pass over the shal- 
lows of the Pei-ho, and destined, to convey the 
whole of the Embassy as far as that river led 
towards the capital of the erapir^^. 

The Ei^bassador entered immediately into the 
yacht prepared for his reception, Jt bore sonic 
resemblance to the passage-boats on the English 
and Dutch cjiwJs; but beir^g inlje^dedfor a longer 
iMid uninterrupted route, was made mere spa- 
cious, and fitted up with greater conveniences, as 
well as bettor decorated. The apartment allotted 
^r his. Excellency took up most o[ the vessel, 
wA cQHsistedof an antichamber, ^ saloon, abed- 
jpharober, jmd jt closet. In the saloon was a ^e^t 
pf hoiiour« dr $quaire sopha, such as is foujod in 
the houses of every chief mandarine, and on 
wfaich^ supported by large cushions, he gives 
audienx:e to bis suitors. A gjangway, stretching 
out about two feet beyond the gunwale of the 
yacht, served for a. communication on each side, 
from stem to 'jstern, for the domestics and crew^ 



without passing througli the rQoms* On these 
gangways the seamen sjtepppd, when it happen^ 
to be necessajy .to foV^, by setting-poIe«, thp 
vessel oyer the shallows, or througjb thick mudv 
The Crew had a small cabin next the stem, in a 
corner of which perfui^ed matches were con- 
stantly kej^t lighted, and :pkced*round an idol 
upon a stnall altar. Boats attended with pro- 
visions and cooks to supply the EmbassadiDr's- 
table, withput the necessity of going ashore,: qz- 
suffering any delay whenever the tide or wind 
should he favourable for proceeding. 

Sixteen other yachts, most of them of a larger 
size tlian that of the Embassador, as intended 
each to carry many passehgers, were fi^und si^f. 
ficient f^r holding the whole of his Excellency's, 
suite. Many of those vessels were eighty feet 
long, and very capacious ; yet they were burlt of 
such light wood, and ^o constructed, a* not to 
sink more than eighteen iuiches into the water, 
the they were lofty above if. The cabins were 
high and aiiy . . Above them w^re births for the 
crew, and beneath the &oqts were Ibcfc^s for 
stowing necessaries. 

The chief distinction, as tp ornament, be^ 
tween thie .Embassador's and the other yachts, 
<;onsisted in the greater proportion of glass panes 
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which adorned the windows of the former; 
while the frames of the others were generally 
filled with a kind of p^per, manufactured thiefly 
in Corea, and in the composition of which an 
unctuous substance is employed, for rendering 
the paper more durable when thus exposed to the 
weather, it being much less easily affected by 
rain, or any kind of wet, than that which is made 
in Europe, The general use of glass in the 
yacht where decoration was principally studied, 
and the substitution of another material for it in 
most of the others, sufficiently indicated that it 
was in estimation, but not in pknty, 

A considerable guard of Chinese soldiers were 
destined to attend the Embassador on shore ; but 
a few only could be conveniently distributed 
among the yachts. Whenever an European 
went ashore from any of tliem, the presence of a 
soldier with him announced the immediate pro- 
tection of the government ; and might have been 
.intended also, as a check upon his conduct. 

Beside the yachts for passengers, an equal 
number of large boats of burden were found ne- 
cessary for the conveyance of the presents and 
'^^gg^g^' Tlie Chinese were not deficient either 
in expedition, or management, in removing the 
several articles out of the holds of the sea-junks, 
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in order to tradship them into what might, per- 
haps, be properly called river-^lighters. 

No slight care was re(|uisite in the transfer of 
the p9.ckages whicli contained the presents. This 
business w^s intrusted to the superintendance of 
the same persdn who had succeeded in tranship- 
ping them, without damage, from the Hindostan* 
Tho the people under his inspection' could be 
employed at one junk only at a time, yet all the 
packages, in number about six hundred^ most of 
which were heavy and unwieldy, were safely 
' placed on board the lighters in the course of two 
or three days^ 

While this operation was going forward, the 
chief conductors of the route, Ghow-ta*zhin and 
Van-ta^hin, waited frequently upon the Embas* 
sador, not only, to pay their respects to him, but 
to take his commands in case any thing were 
wanting for his perfect accomnlodation and com- 
fort. They likewise made visits of civility to 
the principal gentlemen of the Embassy. In- 
ferior mandarines attended all the vessels, for the 
distribution of provisions, and necessaries for 
every individual of his Excellency's suite. These 
persons went from one yacht to another in small 
boats> called san-pans, which being decked and 
fiat bottomed, could iieither sink or be overset. 

VOL. n. M 
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A separate tabk for tha gciulcmfii in each 
yacht was served up in the. manner, and occa^ 
sinnally. inrith all the delicacies, of the country; 
and SQiaietimes, also^ in an aukwani imitation' 
of English, cookery* The Chinese method of 
dressiDig victuals, consisted chie&y in stewing 
animal subMances^ divided into small square 
moirsels, mixed with V4tgetabies, daoid seasoning 
them with ,a: variety df savoury sauces, and a 
tombination of opposite ti»tes« The i^ieat most 
pleiiitifiTl was, beef and poric* The common 
fowJs of Europe were also comMDn here* Among 
the npost expensive articles, and accounted the 
gnea^est delicacies, were the aest» of a particular 
species, of swallow meniticmcd. in the former vo- 
Imdc of this(work, and: the fios of sharks, both 
f)f ivxhich .aflbrd rich and ^ktening juices.; hut 
require, like the turtle, the admixture of strong 
spices, to. be. much relished. With a view to 
gratify, ai& Svas thought, the English appetite, in* 
structionfl^vi'ere given by: the maAdarinesv to roast 
large pieces, such as pigs, turkies, and geea&,. 
entire. Thia i$a mode of prqpadng food which 
did not appear to.bayc beea practised in Chioa; 
ind was executftd very imtifibrenlty by tlie Chi- 
nese cooks* . / , . 

Baking bread was^ aaJSlitk (tommon as roatstiog 
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meai. ^Jfo proper ovea was to be seea,. in this 
part of the oQuntiyC^ Instead of bread, boikd 
rice, or ofk^tv graiti^ Wits generally used, Th^ 
rice awdfo cowiderably in boiliijg; and this 
op^iratiofi is isupposed to answer, as to whole^ 
som^n^6&:0]^|api^yof digesli9n, the pui-pose of 
tfa^ ffraientf^Uo^i of the d<wgh in regard: to bre^ 
Wh/ea* giPG^yf^ itt n^a^y proviiices in China* 
TlkAi giain./'alip, daMfd; fe«<fi^ivheat, ppodwe^ 
flour, whitb, ;«rhtn 6?ee4««i|ir4y fr<wi thf hf^Vri 
is perfectly whit^, aod is frequently ^ al well 99 
Other flaWf m^de- by th^iCbina^ into the fovAK 
of cake^fi -Thes^i by expewie to stean), are. re- 
duced; tor'tl^cfrpsi^tfcnce rtf dwa»plins : for this 
pyurpose,. tht <?ak^s 4i^ armnged upon Wages of 
kt^ce woHllofii^ in the ijiji^lde of a Mfopdc^i) 
ftame, .a«d cfe^e^^ed^ evqry pftrt ^}fcept thf ho4- 
tfim. Th4 fr«wi, wiib :«9 qQRteiits, is pl^c^d 
ov*r a v^s^d <rfS>ftili«g VMir, .^ s^ieam of whifili 
*s<^Bds:ttetwgh( |h^ l»tti^ >¥^k : but is suffieietit 
only to swwqiwi liwi<jajc^ with a thfei sQftcjfii*^ 
Su^h S19 ^ve a$iierw^rd» sliced aiid toatltd I^<pc»p9 
bettev^Hhstit^Hes'j&r ha^d bak/^ bread- Some 
are i?mdetii?4>9Pl^¥^ g^lafeW^ by ^ aitoixture of 
i^lPinaMfi *«ds^ 

TQ^i^h yfLcferMi^Be seutt jars* ol" a yellovr vi* 
90iM liqu5>F» ab4 al^ of a i^i^l\\fi4 B^mL Tk^ 
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management of the latter seemed' to be under- 
stood better than that of the former; for the 
wine was generally muddy, indifl&rent in taste, 
and soon grew sour. The spirit was strong and 
clear, and seldom partook of any empyreumatic 
odour. In the northern provinces it was ge- 
nerally distilled from millet, as in the southern, 
from rice. The strength of some of it was, 
upon trial, ascertained to be above the com- 
mon proof for ardent spirits. It is called by the 
Chinese hot wine, skow<lio0. Regular suj^lies 
also came of fruits, such as plums^ pears, apples, 
grapes, apricots, and oranges* Peaches were 
presented as coming from Pekin, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which, probably a greater attention 
is paid to the culture of that fruit than in the 
provinces. Green snd bohea tea were sup- 
plied also in abundance; the former chiefly from 
the Kiang-nan, and the latter from the Fo-chien 
provinces, both some degrees to the southward 
of the Pci-ho. The tea, however, was often too 
fresh for an English palate ; axkl it was not un- 
tisual to hear a wish expressed for LenSUri tea. 
The province of Fo-chien fruDished also sugar- 
candy and brown sugar ; but none in loaf. The 
Cochin-chinese sugar crystallized in cakes, tho 
excellent and very cheap, seemed oot to have 
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been imfiorted/ 01? tmch used io this part of 

Amjdeailoivance wais inside of every necessary 
article to the gentlemen, and likewise to the arti- 
ficers, soldiers, and dome$bcs in the train of the 
Embassador. No slight magnificence was dis-? 
played, and no expeiice seemed to be spared in 
the jtreatment of the Embassy, either as to the 
number of mandarines who were appointed to 
acqoQipany it, and whdse salaries were increased 
upon this particular service; the crowd of in- 
ferior Chinese who were engaged to attend upon 
the occasion; the many vessels employed in con- 
veying the whole ; the parade of recepUon where- 
ever the yachts stopped; ajid the oCcasiftHial 
shows and decorations as they passed along ; the 
cost of all which together with that of the sup- 
plies of exery kind which could be wanted, the 
Emperor chose, should be entirely born by him- 
self; upon this grand idea, that the whole em- 
pire was as his private property and dwelling, 
in which it would be a^ failure of hospitality to 
sufier a visitor, for as such an Embassador is al- 
ways considered by the Chinese, to be at the 
least charge for himself or for his train, while 
he continued there. His Imperial Majesty a 
prders on this subject were very strictly obeyed* 
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and who wished to purchase some trifling articles 
6f JAi€s>^y Wafe imnftediialtely' sti|jptkd ; Iwt the 
raaftkfatirft'wlio hid beeii^tfijp^oj/'ed to thiy^ciii, 
declared -li^ dared iidt accept thfe^ fAvt frdm 
Mm M^^hmt usfe they wWe d^stifted; Wit dhfarged 
^ke same to the Empeir^r^s account,: T-he Im- 
perial' m&rldut^, on all occasiond, -jic^to t6 be 
|f|fc6iv<Ml'With adegreeof atve, andWbfe»eJt^Uttd 
lirilh a ptmctciality which itoply Ihat -Aify arc 
seWcto'kifidWn to l:fe 'infringed without a puiilifli- 
mem ad^qMfe to the offence. The altfjiharfty ^f 
gov^i^iim^fft is deleg&ted, oh particular dccado*s, 
to Slip ^ibr mandarines; an instance of wMA 
fcecu!*ed'in the dismissal of a subot^inate offieer 
atttridaftt- upon the EtribdLSJ^y, by the chief con- 
ductors of it, for no f ery violent trangression. 

During the Emba^sa^ddr's stay before T^^-coo, 
there 'Was «lso an iittSfchkrtw of visits fee'tween 
Mm and the Viceroy of the provfrfrce, who, b)^ 
•^e -feftiperor^s order, camie from Pao-ting-fdo, 
<liisU^uil place of residence, distant ainhundifed 
Unites, to-compliment his Excellency on ^rs en- 
trance irito^the GhiheSe doriiinions, ratid to issue 
*uch orders, in regard tb feim, a« flie occasion 
toight require • He wa«^a persoh oftWe'W^est tanl: 
yrhom yet the EpFiba»s^6f -liid^it^pportlnii^ 
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ofaetingiiii €iumc^)maimsL%:0asl»^^ 

thoagUtqirQfi^ te:ita.ke pUi^ in >Ch4iiav;U^weeii 

^iobede^flbiitihientvbricfiife be 

tiesfrforeicaEDBplevdeicctbid ia; awii^afelatioa^ of 
GbrnHfik^t^asms/;!^ dsjiicinred xxpaa.tht 
aBriiirt1^or^:visfit0rvCvterii:flniot i.fibienrod,>or:;were 
elightiyiipassedSever oh ti^ pEctsesyl; roe^ibg,; in 

^ot to lne£ice» imi^s itjt alay be, ibfiklionid, I thdt 

ofabug sa)Lic67&, aoBdiibfafied ih eaeh pup a8|id- 
jrfttdy^ tke lea\iesiiirmiuiiGhg.ati(ibe boltdm- of dbis 
-oup^ anduhat the ^bov^ld iii6i«ij|ni:a£!this'li^]ib 

tprefeoaiplrlkiiite mixtufeilodlii cnitpk Bjuhmpiil^ 

jpfiacSpwk taaspU mL/Tmrnd^fi^bt^riiaB^^txi the 
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no doubt;; frequetit invocadxms to t&at 'deky)^ 
iinder theappdladonof T^wi^-ilbi-^ king 

of the eastern sea. There were seikpd figiifes 
of him itk difierent brilUantoedifiois dfpoitdbin, 
within one iniclosnre. He ik^rqpibitenled sitting 
upon the waves with firmness, ease, and dignity ; 
and tho he brandishes .no trident, to call np monT 
sters^Jrim tke vastf deep^ yet he seems to be con- 
scious oF security by the posse8sio(nx)f a magnet 
in oi^e hand, while the dolphin, which hefaolcb 
in the other, denotes his power nver theiiiliabi^ 
lants of th& ocean. His beard flowing in all 
directions, and his agitated locks seemed intended 
for a personification of that troubled elements 
The cii'cumstance of the divinity's reliance upon 
a magnet, is a sufficient indication how intimate^ 
ly the- knowledge of its properties has been in* 
corporated widi the mythological doc^ines of the 
Chinese ; as well as at what an early peripd that 
knowtedge must have been applied to navi^iion. 
They who suppose, indeed, fit>m vaiious allu* 
prions in ancient autfaai'£,^as well as from a conr 
sideration of > the facility with wSiich. pieces of 
iron pbced. in particular ^positions acquire mag- 
iietic qualities, that these were known in £ur€^ 
also in very cemote s^, conjecture that' the tri- 
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tloititsdfisttiie'lwid of Ne{^ less a^magic 
^and, than an emblem of that unerring guidance 
•which du^oaoagnet is capable pf supplying. 

Not br from the Hai-^hm-miao^ or tempk of 
fJie siea god, was the hall of aodienee of Ta-coo« 
It was situated in the midst of a spacious court. 
\A broad flight of steps led to a building, of an 
Jiexagpn form, with a roof supported by pillars^ 
. jthe diameter of which bore a greater proportion 
$0 the length of the shafts, than in any order of 
KS^Itcian architecture. These pillars were of 
.varnished wood, which material might require 
inore thickness than those of stone ; as pillars of 
^on, no doubt, would less than either* For the 
natural rules and proportions ih this science, 
must necessarily depend on the substance to be 
.employed, as well as on the efiect they are meant 
tp. produce upon the eye. The hexagon was 
open on alt sides : a circumstance which indi- 
cated the mildness of the climate, and was not 
ill calculated to impress the mind with the pleas- 
U^g, tho perhaps erroneous idea, that justice there 
wai free and accesible to all. On benches co* 
vered with red cotton cloth, and satin cushibn^, 
«at six magkdrates, five, probably, als assessors 
1 1^ the chief, and who might serve the purpose of 
a check on the caprice or passions of a single 
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numerous* :..'-• .^ 

Soon after the Embassador returned 4o ttt 
^dit, the Viceroy jentthereasuiKptUDi^ 
At faim, and ^eeiotber dinners , eada. con^tlii| 
4lf twesity-faisr -tlishes, :*o jdbe'-thrue'getilfeiiitfa 
"^q had aceonip^nalied'his£3teelte^c^bnilkel^M^^ 
Why the Vweroy preferred thift method of 
»«htdwing civility to his visitors, to that of retiitt- 
ing themtd partake of a banquet with himthlit 
•day, or of inviting them for the next, coiddfce 
'explained by nothing known in Chinese man- 
ners or opinicms, except what might relc^te to the 
rank'of the gentlemen accompanying the Embas- 
*sador. It did not proceed, as it might in India, 
'from any religious -seruple, against leating with 
profane foreigners. More, indeed, than four 
|>ersons seldom sit at the satnfe table in China ; 
but a banquet is frequently served upon several 
tabtes in the same apartment. It is possible 
that some cifcumstance of iijelicacy towardi^ the 
Embassador,' which wfts riot e^tpllkined^ or ef 
-tdoubt concerning English customs, -might hare 
induced the Viceroy to adopt this particular 
mode of hospilility, M^hich, ihdeed, the taMts 
supplied at the Emperor's charge had re»dkd!d 
altogether superfl4aous» 



* Buring the !!&iski»iki^h^%^iai6;>t!^Tt^::^ 
he ms vMfed by*' the ]^^hid{Riilbil^iria^df f^d 
neighbourh<50d, hi wfeote,'- as 'in (3fifct Ofcitf^M 

ties ^ere appanetit, than in A^ ldW*r clat^ cC 
life. Theexeitised'Miitld^iif, ftfHaiiily, fcs^ -Ae 
cAild <if eiampie, or the ci*att!re tif cKrtiaSte ftlld 
goverhtiie«t,'thaft thtft ift' 'whidh tk)ft&g itfte*^ 
vienes totbuhterkct the feiAuehcc 6f those ^wcf- 
ful cteuses. Thjlt the pie6p}e aw jti^Iy^aid td 
be irhate^r ihey are'tfiatfci is -Sufficiently in- 
standed iti iht eflfeclt ptoductfd iipon the common 
Chinese by the continual apprehension, in ivhith 
irhey^fe held, of the heavy hand of power. When 
free from that restraitit, tirey are of a cheerful 
and eonfident dispostion; but they att eirtremely 
timid in tire presence of their magistrates. This 
effect was conspicuous in the case of the young 
tnan who has been already mentioned to httvfc 
come purposely in the Endeavour brig from 
<3anton, tb offer himself to serve as oneof the in- 
terpreters of the Embassy. He was sometimes 
fcmplbyed to ihterprel: to the mandarines ; but he 
istood ih wch excessive awe befbre'^th^m, that he 
«*ldom acquitted himsflfweUi and fiever'witfc- 
-out turning "the be^comingsty^ COnl^ristatioii 
'ahitohg^ equals, whiclr he had to render from ah 
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European laAguage, into the inost al^eet adciress 
that the Chinese idiom admitted from persons of 
the lowest degree. . Not satisfied, however; ^th 
taking that sort of pr^aution for hiis security, he 
considered it still as dan^e^puj^ fw him to serve 
fiireigners on any terms» and sacrificing, to his 
new fears, the inclination he had to see by 
means of the office he had undertaken, the capital, 
and the sovereign, of his country, as well as his 
desire of emolument in fulfilling the duties of his 
employment, he determined to i^urn immedi. 
atcly to Canton in the vessel which had brought 
him from thence. 

Every arrangement being completed for the 
Embassy's proceeding up the river, and his Ex^^ 
cellency's orders having been taken' upon the 
subject, the signal was made for sailing on the 
morning of the ninth of August . To the vessels 
already mentioned, were added such others as 
were to carry the mandarines of various ranks, 
and other Chinese appointed to attend the Em- 
bassy, in number, at least, equal to that of the 
Europeans who composed it. No guns are fired 
in China by way of signal; but circular rimmed 
plates of copper, mixed with tin, ox adnc, to ren- 
der it more sonorous, are struck with wooden 
mallets, and en^it a noise almost deafening to 
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those i«4io arc rwar it, ^«id Trhfeh is heard to a 
considcraWc distancie. This indtrainent>« wluch 
the Chinese call l^, »nd> the Eur<^>aQi^» in 
Ghina^ gtmg, from the name it bears in other 
parts of the 'East, is gienerally used upon i the 
water. In likte manner two. pieces of vrood 
struck against each other, and producing a sound 
like that of a great rattle, serve ashore to give 
notice from authority, on most occasions, espe* 
ciaJly among the troops. Drums, do not seem 
to be used in the army ; but they form a part of 
religious music in the temples. 

Almost every vessel connected with the Em- 
bassy had on board both Europeans and Chinese, 
I'^rom a misture of people whose habits, wants, 
and languages, were so new to each other, much 
confusion might be expected to arise. It was 
avoided by caution and method. The man* 
darines were, on every occasion, attentive to the 
accommodation of the passengers. Even the 
Chinese soldiers and sailors displayed a gentle- 
ness of deportment, and a willingness to oblige, 
distinguishable from the mere execution of a 
duty ; and which showed that the present stran- 
gers, at least, were not unwelcome. These 
strangers were/ indeed, announced as coming 
from afar to pay a compliment to their sove- 
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lei^ V afid the lowest of tbe ;Cyki»3se.tiwrejQdt 
'ib<iepressed as to* beintensiJ^Ie c£'3Qom national 
gratificfttion on tkat accouijA.,' i ; 

The approach o£iA^ EnihaAfty. Was a». event of 
whic^thc report sptcasdcapullyi among the neighs 
bouring towns and.'viDaiges:^ SbVeral of these 
wsrs vi9ible from ih& barges upon .the river. 
Growcfe of men were asscmbkd oni the banks, 
soBse of whom wau^tcd ai^on^erabk time to see 
dieproo8SsionpasS|.Jivhiie the females^ as shy as 
they, were curioiiisr, looked through gates, or 
peeped over walls, to enjoy the sig4t« A few, 
indeed,. of the ancient dames almost dipped their, 
little feet into the meri in order to .g«(i a nearer 
peep; b»t the younger part of theaeiK generally 
kept i^ the biefc ground. The «tiuug«r&, on 
their part, were coiktinwally amused ftnd gratified 
with a succession of new objectSi. The fece of 
ib/^ cduntry, the appearance of th^ people, pre- 
sented, in almost every instance^ sdmethtiig dif- 
ferent from what o£krs to the view el»gwhere« 
And a general sentiment prevailed, that it was 
weU worth iii4nle to ha'^ie tiuveileelto such a dis^ 
lance to behold a co^imtry which pponuaed to be 
interesting in evcTy cespect. 

The direct progireaa. of the Embassy upon the 
Pei-ho was very .alow; die course of that rivet 



bsing.^ jrematkaUjr aerpciiH«e. Th^ rotite tv^t 
ikncbxt tomidwhly le^gtheiled; and the witMJ^. 
ivluch upon oae fibrebs^ Wi%9 f}^i/sQurable,.)>ecdB»i^> 
adverse upon the.othfif. AJV.xiy^rj^ olT streams-, 
of water, 00^ doubt; affect s^r^iglit Uiics from their 
SQUCces to tke: seb , deflecting outy \f here obstacfe?j 
occur which their impuke i& not ^bie to svir-. 
mount. I If those obstacles!, consist of rockss or 
elevated <tomj»QtigrduncJ«, npii^vb^quept a<}qiT, 
deDt» affei MJtsly t&/ck3.fige th^ bed pdce fpfiti^; 
hut: if the .WAteW: flow throu^ a countty neady 
levels aad hstwienr. b^nk3 Qf so loosff a mold as tp 
beiQcapible fi^.fe^s^tijsb^ a partial 6^11«, or rapid? 
motion, of the river, it will probably, on such 
occasions, form n«v and cin^qitpus channels for 
iiself. It did so in the present instance ; aQ4 
to a dcgrte of imeonwai^n^^e, which appears tp. 
liave induced th^e wperinte^ding government tf> 
take paios Sot con&nitig it within its usual bounds ; 
and, aocrtrdijiglly, extn^rdina^y quantities of 
e?M?(k b^VQ been pl^ed along its sides, in order 
'imm^^i^iely U^, fill up any breach, which from 
tim^ to timi^ might be made in them. There 
afe pMMuKl&of^thjls ji^^d, ij|;i the formof tnmeated 
w^dgei,, all alopg the bwks of the.Pei-ho, which 
may also have partly been composed of mud col- 
lected from th^. river's bed* At present the 



banks of the river are liigh^ri^n the adjacehC 
plains. Those plains exte^ as far as the eye" 
could reach ; and the windings of the river 
through them made the masts of the vessels, sail- 
ing on it, appear throughout the country, as if 
moving over the fields in every direction, while 
the ivzter lay concealed. 

The fields exhibited a high state of ctddvation, 
and were generally covered with the hvlcus sar^ 
gftum or tallest of the vegetables producing escu« 
lent grain, commonly called Barbadoes millet. 
It grows to ten or twelve feet high; and the 
lowest calculation of its increase was an hundred 
fold- 
In the villages ntor the river during the first 
day's journey, the houses had the appearance of 
being built of mud, like those described near the- 
mouth of the Pei-ho ; but, on a closer inspec* 
tion, the walls were found to be made of bricks 
ill-burnt, or baked in the sun; which afterwards, 
as well as the tiled roofs, were plastered over 
with a muddy-coloured substance, unmixed with 
lime. There is, indeed, no lime, unless fi'om 
sea shells, to be had for a very considerable dis« 
tance fi-om the river, or stone of any kind. A 
pebble is here a rarity. 

Near some of the towns and villages were 
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^^yramids about fifteen feet high, but of dil^rent 
dimensions as td length and thickne^Si They 
consisted of bags df salt heaped together iii that 
£^rm,:as peat is; preserved in some parts ofEtirope. 
These bags were covered merely with common 
matting; which was, however, found Sufficient 
shelter a^inst the dissolution of their doniants 
by rain. The shower* which fell in this part of 
the country were indeed slight, and seldom hap- 
pened> -The fields neyertheless did not appear 
jscorched in the month of Augusts Fb\^ clouds 
overhung the sky» No indication of a damp 
atmosphere was observed ; but^ in the evenings, 
a dew wa^ perceptible upon the ground ap- 
proaching t# the river. , 

As soon as night dame on^ the banks were 
illuminifited with varie^ted lights, from lanterns 
ivhose transparent sides iVtrere made of difierent 
coloured paper, some. white, some stained with 
blue, and others rted» . The difierent numbers of 
lanterns hoisted on the masts* heads of the va- 
rious vesseh in the river, denoted the ranks of the 
passengers they heI4; all which, together with 
the lights fiiom the cabins of the junks, reflecting 
from the water, produced a noioyiag a]:idl party- 
cplourqd illumination; a species oCmagnii^t^nce 
muchafl^cted by the Chinese. The;iiught was 

VOL. II. ^ N . 
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iieaiiy a^ noisy as the day, to wy<::fe cdliti4buted 
not a little the shrill sounds emitted from the loo, 
struck upon every occasion of conveying signab. 
The threatening hum, and frequent sting of mus* 
quitoes, were likewise particularly trouhfesomc 
in the night* 

In the course of travelling the heiii day, a 
cbnsiderable inclosure v^as, for the first time, 
perceived, resenfibling a gentleman's park in Eng- 
land. It was the residence of the Tuhwhang^ or 
chief of the district. His dwelling -^as distin- 
guished by treble gates, and by two poles erected 
near them, eich forty feet liigh, destined to bear 
cnsigm of dignity, and, in the night, to cany 
lanterns for use and ornament. Wllhin the in* 
closures were seen severaPbuildings, a variety of 
trees, several sheep and horses. Hitherto very 
few cattle of any kind had been, any whei*e, ob- 
served. Tho the lands lay low, and fit 'to be- 
converted into meadow, scarcely any were found 
iri that state; or any lyiti^ lallow. 

Oh one side of the river was . a large grove 
of high and wide spreading pines ; near and 
amongst whichi.were discovered several notontt* 
nfents* of stQrie, erecfe^^^d^ the memory df per- 
sons b^nfedruidelririekth; • -No temple was in Ae 
nfti^Kb^tffheod of ■ Ihi*^ c^nietery. However a 
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view of tlie repositories of tht dead may increase 
the disposition to sexibushess and piety in btiild- 
iixgs consecrated to public Worship; considera- 
tions of health towards the living, may have 
been thought Sufficient in China to keep those 
fUaces entirely separate • 

The opposite bank of the river, for a- consi- 
derable way was crowded with pyramids or 
ftlacksof salt, of the height of those already men* 
tioned. The quantity of that article necessary 
to fill such heaps appeared to be so enormous, 
that Mr# Barrow was induced to ascertain it by 
some sort of calculation. ** The number of 
** entire stacks was two hundred and twenty * 
^^ two, besides several others that were incom- 
** plete* A transverse section of eaeh stack was 

• * found to contain seihe'nty bags. None of those 
** stacks were less in length than two hundred 
** feet.. Some extended to six hundred. Sup- 
** posing the mean or average length of those 

• * stacks to be four hundred feet, of which each 

• * bag occupied a space of two feet r there would 
** then be, in each stack, two hundred sections, 
«* or feurteen thousand bags, and in the two hun- 
•-* dred and twenty -two stacks, upwards of three 

• • million bags of salt* Every bag contained 
't^ ab<»ut two hundred pounds weight of salt; and| 

N'2 
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'* consequently, altogether six hundred millions 
** of pounds in weight of that article.*' 

When in the former government of France, 
several of its provinces were subjected to the ga- 
belle or duty upon salt, a calculation was care- 
fully made of the average consumption of that 
article. It was then deemed to be considerably 
under twenty pounds weight in the course of the 
year, for each individual, including the several 
uses to which that article was applied. But 
upon the supposition of the entire quantity of 
twenty pounds being annually consumed by 
every Chinese, the present collection of that com* 
modity was sufficient for thirty millions of 
people for a year, without taking into the ac- 
count the stacks then opened for consumption, 
and the lesser accumulations before observed 
along the banks of the river* 

This article is a source of considerable revenue 
to the crown in China. The amount of the 
duties upon it in the province of Pe-che-Iee, is 
stated to be inferior to what is collected in various 
other parts of the empirie. In several districts 
of that province, particularly in the neighbour *, 
hood of the capital, instead of marine salt, a 
coarse or unpurified nitre i$ said to be so abun* 
dant, as to be often substituted for it by the 
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peofJe, as in some of the interior parts of India, 
and may thierc deserve more the name of com- 
snon salt than that which the sea produces. 

Most of the marine salt imported into the 
Pei-ho, is brought from the sea coasts of the 
two southern provinces of Fo-chien and Quan- 
tung, where it is prepared from sea water. Large 
fields being made perfectly smooth and flat, 
with margins elevated about six inches, sea water 
if Jet in upon a clayey surface, either through 
sluices, or pumped up at high water by chain- 
|mmps. The water is suffered to lie on those 
fields to the depth of two or three inches. The 
heat of the sun in the summer season is sufh-* 
ciei>tly strong to evaporate the water. The 
^evaporation carried on slowly and uniformly, 
leaves behind large cubic crystals^ and forms 
that species usually known by the name of Bay- 
salt in England^ There are similar works near 
the mouth of the Pei-ho river, but to no con- 
siderable extent. Its more northern situation is 
certainly not so favourable for tlie process by 
solar heat.. Artificial heat is found necessary 
to complete the process in England, and even in 
some of the southern parts of France. The salt 
brought from Qjnan-tuhg and Fondhien into the 
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Pei-ho, is sufficient to load anniaaily neitr tw» 
thousand vessels of two hundred tons burdou 
each. When one article alone employs so many 
junks, it is easy to account fpr the multitude of 
them. seen upon that river. And, indeed, ncijheir 
the number of towns and villages within view of 
the Pei-ho, nor of the inhabitants flockiag towards 
it, surprised the travellers so nluch as that of the 
junks which were every instant overtaken, or 
met sailing upon the river, or passed ajt anchor in 
creeks along its banks. 

The pyramids above described were withim 
sight of the great port called Tien-sing^ the literal 
signification of which Ghinese^name is, heavenly 
spot : an appellation which it claims as situated 
in a genial climate, a fertile soil, a dry air, and a 
serene sky* It is the general emporium for die 
northern provinces of China, and is built at the 
confluence of two rivers, from whicH it ri&esiii a 
gentle slope. The pakoe of the governor stands 
on a projecting point, from whence it commands 
thi prospect of a broad bason, or expanse of wa- 
ter, produced by the union of the rivers, ahd 
which is almost covered with vessels of<di£fenent 
sizes. Many of them Bever cross the shallosir 
bar at the onouth of the Pei-ho; but are employed 
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ill the mtemal trade carried on by the means of 
canals as wefl as great rivers ihrcmghout thft 
empire* ^ 

Of the rivers uniting at Tien-sing, one, on 
wiiich the Embassy was to proceed, bore the 
92srte name of Fei-ho, that was continued to both 
When joined. The other was called Yun4eang* 
ho^ or giain-bearing river, iroia the quantities of 
wheat conveyed upon it frcnn the province of 
Shien-see, and sent up hy ^e Pei-ho to the peSgh* 
lx)urhood of Eckin. Even at this, carrly stage of 
the present travellers' route through Ofama, Aey 
found that the Chinese names of whatever had 
liitheito occurred to them in the country, were 
not mene arbitrary unmeaning sounds', or namet 
derived from a foreign origin, but had a signi- 
fication in the language which served to explain 
the nature or qualities of what was so expressed! 
a circumstance which leads to a presumption, 
that this country had, from the remotest jperiods, 
been possessed always by the same race, retaining 
through all ages the same original idiom, wdthoiit 
any material admixture with the people or the 
language of other regions. 

Afcross -the rivers, wher« united at' Tien- 
sing, was a bridge of boats for the convenience of 
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the people/ but wfaicli occasionally seprated to 
let vessels pass between them. Along the quayd 
were some temples, and other handsome edifices, 
but the rest consisted chiefly of shops for die re- 
tail df goods, and also warehouses, together with 
yards and magazines for maritime stores. The 
private houses presented little more than dead 
walls in front, the light only coming to them 
from interior courts. The spectators were mostly 
in the streets, and upon the vessels, literally co- 
vering the water opposite the city. Few females 
were mixed with those spectators, The crowds, 
however, were immense, not only from the 
highest ground to the water's edge; but hundreds 
were actually standing in the water, in order to 
approach nearer to the spectacle of the vessels 
which conveyed the strangers. * As these could 
not be incommoded by the crowd, nothing like 
soldiers or constables interfered with the move? 
ments of the people. Yet in all the ardour of 
curiosity, the people themselves preserved a great 
degree of decency and regularity in their dcr 
meanour. Not the least dispute seeified to take 
place among tbem ; andt froin a sense of mutual 
accommodation, none of the comraion Qhinese, 
who usually wear strg-W hats, kept on theirs, while 
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^he procession of the Embassy was passing,, Test 
they should obstruct th^ view of the persons bc» 
hind them, the' theiir bare heads were thus ex^ 
jpo^ed to a scorching sun* The gradual rise on 
every side froni the water to the furthest extre- 
mity of the city, rendered the whole one great 
amphitheatre* It was literally lined with heads, 
one behind and a little above the other. Every 
face was seen; and the number appeared to 
surpass any former multitude observed in the 
country. 

The fleet which conveyed the Embassy stopped 
nearly in the center of the city, and opposite to 
a pavilion whef^ the Viceroy waited for the Em- 
bassador. The former had come over land from 
Ta-coo by a shorter route than was described by 
the windings of the river. The Embassador dis- 
embarked with all the gentlemen of the Embassy, 
and attended with his whole train of servants, 
musicians, and. guards. He was received oi^ 
shore by the Viceroy, and th6 Legate mentioned 
in a former page>of this volume. A body 61 Chi- 
nese troops was drawn up behind them, according 
^o the following order of parade in front, as paf* 
ticalarly noticed J>y Captain Parish. 

Three 'military mand^^rines, or principal 
officers* 



^ A tenC, with a/^baiKl <^mmic datsidc ike iept. 
■ -■ Thi5e« long trumpett. 
A trhimplial aieh. 
f^vac large green standards, wkh, &xc small ohm 
rbetiweh each/ and boMrmcm ihetiteen each 
small colour, ' j • 
3ix«iarge red sKandaids^tkh matchlookmien, and 

five small colours between each standard* 

(T\m laiigjs grecitfltacidards, with swordsmen he^ 

:>tweein each. 

Music tent. : , 

! ^ Trmhiphal arch* : * 

' Tkt wcadior being wry w;if m^ several of the 
troops carried iuis together with dieir military 
arms. Fans. are worn in Chinl equally by both 
vekes, and by all ranks ; and this use of them at 
a military parade, will aj^ar les« surprising to 
ihose who have tdbserved sometimes officers in 
drtfher parts of the Eart exercising Aeir battalkms 
iwith imibrellas over their beads. 
*• The Viceroy conducted the lErn^bassador wiA 
-&c prinmpal gendcmefl into the parilion, at the 
ippper eisd of which ^as a dailcened recess^ or 
-sandaary , where due majesty of the OEmperor was 
supposed to be ooiistaiidy teviding; and to diat 
inijesty it was signified that a respbetful obeisance 
should be paid ; which, however singular, was 



jifccoitiingly performed by a ptofeiiiid inclinatiofi 
lof the body. No sudi ceraii'otiy had taken "j^dict 
mhsn the Viceroy alone received die Embassi^ 
jdor at Ta-cbo. His refinfed manners vrovM tiot 
|>robably allow him to obtrude siwldealy a pro^ 
posal for the acknowledgment of this attribiite 
^f ubiquity upon a ijtranger who might not be 
^octistomed to recognize such a quality in any 
aortal; biit the presence of the Legate, of adi*i 
position apparently opposite to his own, in all 
iikelihood made it necessary even for tfie<!ignificd 
and venerable Viceroy hot to omk, in the com- 
pany of such an emissary from the court, any of 
the usual acts of unlimitjed respect to the exalted 
sovereign of the empire* 

Tea, sweetmeats, and other refreshments bein^ 
served, and some mutual civilities havilng passed, 
it was announced by the Legate to the Embassa- 
dor, that the Emperor was at his country resi* 
dence at Zhe-bal, in Tartary, where he intended 
to-<;elebrate the anniversary of his birthday, be* 
ing on the thirtetemii of the eighth moon, answer- 
ing to the seventeenth of September ; and that he 
deared to receive the Embassy there. Beside the 
disposition of die Embassador to 'comply witb 
any wishes of the .Emperorj it wa^ particular!*^ 
grateful to him, jhat he was to pass into Tartaiy,* 
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uon the frontier he should have an opportunity 
of seeing the great wall of China ; of which the 
celebrated Doctor Johnson, in the enthusiasm of 
^curiosity, is asserted to have said, that it might 
he a subject pf soqi^ boa^t for the grandson o£. 
4iim who saw it. 

The remainder of the Legate's conversation 
was less satisfactory, H^ said that tlie Embassy, 
ifter reaching Tong-shoo by water, within twelve 
iniles of Ppkin, should proceed by land directly 
for Zhe-hol, togedier with all the presents. Many 
of these were not likely to sufier by the carriage 
in such a journey ; but it was obviously impos^r 
sibk to convey in safety, over the mountains and 
rugged roads of Tartary, some of the most valu- 
able and curious, which consisted of delicate ma<? 
chinery, or were partly composed of britde ma- 
terials. The object of exhibiting all the presents 
at once before his Imperial Majesty, immediately 
tipon their arrival at Zhe-hol, could not, at any 
rate, be attained, because some of the complicated 
machines had necessarily been taken to pieces, 
in order to be packed before they were embarked; 
and it would take s(Hne time to put them again 
together. It was desirable, beside, to fix them at 
once. in the Emperor's chief place of residence, 
from whence, after being adjusted by die proper 
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artiste, {under the inspection of Doctor Dinwiddie 
and Mr. Barrow, they should riot afterwards be 
removed. Such monuments of European ihge* 
nuity and knowledge merited to be preserved in 
their perfect state. But the Legate Was averse to 
any measure tending to the least delay in the 
neighbourhood of the capital, which it seemed to 
have been his intention that no person belon^ng 
to the Embassy should visit. He had not beea 
in the habit of ibrmitfg any just notions, or any 
adequate estimation of the nice instruments of 
science; and nothing but the interpositioti of 
the Viceroy saved them from the destruction to 
which the determination of the Legate had de- 
' voted them.' It was at length determined, that 
Aey should be left at a palace near Pekin, usually 
destined for the reception of such objects. 

In the course of this discussion, the Legate 
betrayed a perverse temper under an exterior of 
much calmness. His irregular mind seemed 
tinctiifed with a jealousy of all foreigners, and, 
at the same time, with an utter contempt for them. 
But the urbanity and graciousness of the Viceroy 
compensated for the failure of the Legate ; and the 
Embassador had only to lament,' that the great 
age and different avocations of the former had 
not allowed of his being appointed to the office 
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candectod mih the Embauyi i¥lfiich kad hem 
. fOi^ifred upon the latter. 

3i)Q» ^fter the Emlwiaderr, ^ftd the gentle- 
men of hi$ »uitet. had returned ta their respeoUye 
yaehl», a magnificent repast, with wine, fruit, 
a^ jSWeettne^atsi, was sent to them on the part of 
t^^ Viceroy, as at Ta-coo, together with pre- 
«Wt9 of lea, silk, and muslins* Tho of no eon^ 
fiidelrahle value» thoi^e presents Hveve accompanied 
witfh :such ob%i|ig.expres«ions aiidccmipUmeiitSy 
that, they weyerr^eived in the manner which waa 
thought wouUt be most satisfactory to dlie donor« 
He^iikewise sent a. plentiful dinner smd presents 
ta the soMierSi musicians, artificeb, and ser« 
vaAtS) of the Embassy. • 

Among other ijastances of his attention to the 
Embassador, a temporary theatre-^vas erected op- 
posite to his Excellency's yacht* The outside 
tvas adorned with a variety of brilliant ai;td lire-* 
ly colours, by the proper distribnii)6m of which^ 
^nd .sgrnltimes by tlieir contrast, it is the par- 
ticular object of an art toiong the Chinese to 
produce a gay and pleasing effect. The inside 
^f th^ theatre was managed » in regard to deco-» 
faUPnf, witheqpial success; and the company 
of actors successively exhibited, during the whok 
day, several dififerent pantomimes and historical * 
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tfaak^asU' Tiie^:j[>er&nneQrsini¥eTe Iflbited in die 
alK:ie)i( (ire^^^^F^e Gkixusse atthe pi^riod when 
^ persdittge* rcjiresentad ii^^ supposed iohave 
lived. : The dialogue ;>^as!^d^en in a kuvdi^ 
redtadve^ arccoobpatiied byM^vHiietyjof nxosieal 
snstrumeoUf ijtul each p»ase ifaa iilled upbya 
loud crash/ 4iv which the ioof J!)6rc no incebsidep- 
atblepart. " ^'heibaxid <dE music wak placid in 
fttU ticfw^iinimediateljr bchiid the stage^jwhidlk 
Was brefad'^ Ixit fay no iteansi deep. £lch cha*- 
ractei^ ailndunceid,' on. hisc fiist entrance, yphat 
part he ^va» about .to 'per&ufiHy and where the 
scene of action la.^. - Uni^y of place was appa^ 
rently preserved-, forkhere wasjno change of scene 
during the representation of one piece •> Fenude 
charac^ri weife perfotrmed by boys or eunuchs^ 
One of the dramas, particdlarly, attracted the 
liVtendon of tkos^ who iecollocled scenes, scoter 
what similar, iiponfthfi' English atage« . The 
piece represented an emperor of China andiJbis 
empress living in' supreme feticity, whe;Ei,. on 
a sudden^ his subjects, remdt,! a civil war* em 
sties, battles are fought, and at last tlie arch-rebel^ 
wk> was a/getiekl of cavalry; bvercbmcet his san 
/y^reign, kills him with his own^h^itd, andiioutes 
die imperifil army* The captive tfi]^i:Qsa dieb 
appears 'Upon %e stage in dil lire, agonies of 
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despair natuhdly resultingfrom tfaeloss of her hui^ 
band) and of het dignity, as well aa the apprehen^ 
ftion for diat of her honour* Whilst sihe is tearing 
her hair and ren<£ng the skies with her complaints^ 
the conqueror enters^ approaches her with respec t < 
addresses hecin a gentle tone, soothes her sorrows 
with his compassion, talks of love and adoratiof)^ 
and like Richard the Third, with lady Anne^ Iq 
Shakspeare, prevails, in less than half an hoqri 
on the Chinese princess^ to dry up. her tears, to 
forget her deceastti <^onsort, and yiidid to a con* 
soling wooer. The piece .concludes with the 
nuptials, and a grand procession. . 

At Tien-sing the Emhassadbr received ac' 
counts from the squadron at the river's mouths 
It was preparing for a speedy departure : Sir 
Era^nus Gower, having received the order for 
suf^ly he had requested, which M^as directed tOi 
the mandarines, whetever he might have occa« 
sion to stop for the recovery 6f his men. It 
seems, indeed, that twelve months provisions , 
were oflfered him from Ta-coo, as if already to 
prepare him fot his return home, it being known 
that he had been ten months in his voyage out« 

Among the passengers retiimingt in the £q^ 
devour, to Canton, beside the interpi?eter who 
wo^ld not venture to proceed to Pekin, were two 
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faiissionarips, who could not^ for Want of a li- 
cence^ be. taken to that capital! Thei^emen, who 
fmm /a very, early period of their Uves had dc* 
voted tt^ms^lves to the propa^tion of Christi- 
anity, in.&feign parts, were sent several years 
isincc, by the superiors of th^ missions,, then re* 
sident at-Firis,: to Micao> in order, from thence, 
to join their brethren at Pekin. They arrived 
in thejoiidlst of a persecution of Christians in 
several provinces of the dmpire. It owed its 
origin .t6 some real or pretended practices of 
the European preachers, or their Chinese con- 
verts, of a tendeji^y to produce disturbance* 
The Jealousy of the priest9 of the religion^ 
already established in Chiapas- working on the 
prejudices or paslsions of the riiandarines, often 
led t6 thelreyival of edicts against the intro- 
ductioh of neW 'Sects,' and novel doctrines, as 
likely to affect the tranquillity of the stat«^ 
Those persecutions increai^d the diflBculty and 
danger for the new missionaries to trairerse the 
country unperceived. They were, in the mean 
time, pccupied by the superior clergy of Macao, 
in giving instruction to young Portuguese in- 
tended for the priesthood. , They had not, how^ 
ever, lost sight of their original destination, and 
eagerly sought for opportunities to pursue it. 

VOL. II. O 
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They had, b6lbre they left Europe, qualified 
themselves, by some application to mathematical 
and astronomical studies, to be of use at the ob- 
servatory at Pekin, One of them' had been, for 
some time, a pupil of the celebrated astronomer 
Lalande. Their talents and acquirements, whea 
known to the Emperor, might render them accept*' 
able ; and might at length procure them seats in 
the tribunal of mathematics, in the imperial 
palace. It is the only department of the state to 
which Europeans are competent. They who 
belong to it at present are Portuguese; and it is 
the supposed policy of several of that nation in 
Ghin^, to exclude all other foreigners from a con- 
currence with them in that respect. This policy, 
however, is perfectly colcniat; er local, neither 
suggested nor encouraged by the cabinet of Lis- 
bon, nor even, pei4iaps^ known there* But on 
ihesupposition of its existing at Macao or Pe- 
kin, it is^ likely, as those two missionaries were 
not Poftugiiese, that the qualifications whidi 
rendered them usfeful at Macao, and those others 
from whence thefy might derive promotion at 
Pekm, may have equally operated to produce 
.the obstacles raised at the former place against 
their <leparture from it* They had, however, 
aft^r-somt stnlggk and great patience, overcome 



\j 
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tlio^6 ob^ticles, and were arrived in the Pei-ho 
tiveP iti their ^y to Pekin. But not forming 
^ pan ^f the Embassador s suite, and the expected 
j^lermisdidn from court not having arrived before 
tbe departure of the vessel for Canton, they wene 
under 4iie iiecessity of embarking for that place. 
Jt may hot, howdv«r, be ungrateful to the reader 
t& be made* acquainted that the perseverance of 
those pious men wa^ at last rewarded in the way 
they wished ; arid that they obtained permissioh 
fmm the Ermperoi* to repair to the capital, where 
they were take^n ififtb his service. 
' -Thi thtotig of visits to the Embassador was 
ooibi^iderable at Tien-sing, from the- several civil 
and military officers of the place. In seeking 
out Sot the nearest resemblance between these 
persons and Europeans, the character of gentle- 
meri of rank in France, wliilc monarchy sub- 
sisted there, occurred readily io the mind* An 
engaging urbanity of manners, instantaneous 
fiimiliarity, ready communicativeness, togedier 
with a sense of *self-approbatk»n, and the vanity 
df national superiority, piercing through every 
disguise, Seemed to constitute their character. 

After the ceremonies of the day were over, 
and his Excellency was alone, he was informed 
that a Chinese, who had long been Covering 

O2 
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about the yacht, desired to be admitted to hi$ 
presence, A youth was introduced, clean and 
composed iii his dress, of a modest countenance, 
and humble in his deportment. He proved to 
be a young neophyte, a sincere convert to the 
doctrines of Christ, and a fervent disciple of the 
«nissionary who had regenerated him from the 
paganism of his ancestors. He was devoted to the 
commands of his ghostly father, and performed 
now a service of no little danger, in bringing let- 
ters to the Embassador, without permission eidier 
from the magistrates of the pliice bora whence he 
came, or those where he now arrived. For not 
only such communication with /a stranger is not 
allowed ; but even among the natives it is much 
restrained. There is no establishment of a post 
for the general convenience of the people through 
the Chinese empire. Expresses are continually 
sent on horseback, to convey intelligence to the 
jEmperor alone, from every point of his wide do- 
minions, with a celerity scarcely exceeded evcB 
by the' latest improvements of that kind in Eu- 
rope. ' .Dispatches are, in one day, carried one 
hundred and- fifty miles. Slower messengers 
are. employed for the ordinary purposes of go- 
;vemment, and thp use of the mandarines. These 
; arc charged sometimes, through particular fa- 
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vour, witk the packets 6f individuals. But the 
provident attention of the Chinese government 
preserves carefully the exclusive advantage of 
giving information to, or withholding it, as it 
may deem expedient, from, the Body of the 
people* 

The letters brought secretly to the Embassador 
were from one of the principal missionaries of 
Pekin, whose attention appeared not to be con- 
fined to sfliritual affairs. In the first of these 
letters, dated at Pekin, the seventh of May , 17 93, 
the writer • informs his Excellency, that ** the 
** account of the intended Embassy had reached 
** the Emperor on the third of the preceding 
'* December; that he shewed marks of great 
" satisfaction at the intelligence, aiid gave im- * 
** mediate orders that the port of Tien-sing 
" should be open for the reception of the vessels 
"employed upon the occasion; that he (the 
** letter writer) was happy at the report he had 
" that day heard (which, however, was prema- 
** ture) of his Excellency's approach to Tien- 
** sing ; and begged to assure him of his personal 
^' resplects, and of his determination to execute 
** the promise he had given to Messieurs Cox 
** and Mierop at Canton, that he would embrace 
** wkh zeal every opportunity that should offer 
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** of rendering scrnce to ^Ue ^uglish Ocf^ipaay 
«* and nation ; that upon the first account of an 
^* English Embassy he had t^en pains to prc- 
** pare men's minds, as n\ucK as in hira hiy, 
** and not, he hoped, unprofitably for its fiivo^r- 
** able reception ; and that he should be ready, 
** during his Excellency's stay, to render him all 
* * the service in his power." 

In the second letter from the same person, 
dated the sixth of August, a few days only be- 
fore the reception of it, ]i€\ acquainted the Em- 
bassador that *' the Chinese government had 
V appointed a Portuguese missionary (whom he 
** named) to hold himself i^ readiness to go to 
** Zhe-hol, in order to perform the office there 
I** of interpreter to the Embassy, and to guide the 
'^ Embassador in all matters of ceremony and 
** state; that he (the letter writer) thought it 
** right to. put his Excellency upon his guard 
** against the evil disposition and adverse designs 
** towards the English nation, of the person so 
*.* appointed; and whose conversations had aU 
•* ready betrayed how inimical he was to the suc- 
y cess of the pj^escnt Embassy ; that if the court 
*' had been at Pekin, he (theletterwritei). should 
** hope to prevailin counteracting the injurious 
*' impressions, which the rash and ili-fon|3ided 



'/ dis<;(fur$cs: of th^ sfi^nded infeipreter were 
* ' calculate t0 produce ; asi well as tke multi- 
'^ plied calumnies contained, and the stras^ 
'' and malignant suspicions of the latent projects 
" of the Smbassy suggested, in a variety of letter^ 
'^from Canton and Macao; Imt that he was 
** very apprehensive mischief might be done at , 
'* Zhc-hol, where the Emperor resided; hut 
'• where he (the letter writer) could not proceed, 
^* uxjess called there by the government; that he 
" was truly anxious to testify his gratitude, in 
" coxRmon with most of his colleagues, to the 
*^ English nafion, for the protection al&rded, in 
' ' thei^ settUlments in India, to the missionaries 
** employed for the propagation of Christianity 
•* there : that his first letter had, on the different 
*< reports of his Excellency's arrival, been al- 
** ready three times at Tien-sing." And he 
concluclesby requesting that '' his letters should 
" be kept secret, lest the knowledge of their con- 
" tents might draw upon him the resentment of 
** the Portuguese." 

Tho the above letters might have been dictated 
by a spirit of opposition, ambition, or intrigue, 
the assertion of extraordinary jealousy on the 
occasion of the Embassy, was only 4 confirma- 
tion of what had been compiunicated, upon the 
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same subject, by disinterested persons at Macao, 
No answer, however, was hazarded to this un- 
expected addresser; nor was the time yet come 
to take any measures upon. the subject. There 
was perhaps greater cause of apprehension from 
the untoward disposition of the Legate, and the 
prejudiced reports he might make to the minister, 
than from the influence of any European. 
. The weather in the evening was favourable 
for departure ; and the several yachts and other 
vessels belonging to, or connected with, the Em- 
bassy, sailed a little wi^y beyond Tien-sing, It 
appeared, as the vessels passed thro it, to be of 
considerable length* Some of the observers sup» 
posed it to extend as far as from Millbank to 
Lime-house, or about the length of London. 
The mandarines of the place asserted that its po- 
pulation ,was equal to seven hundred thousand 
souls. The immense niimber of spectators it 
supplied rendered such a computation fikely, 
even allowing for the accession of persons from 
the neighbourhood, whom the novel sight might 
have attracted; but adding, at the same time, 
the due proportion of females and of children, 
that had mixed but little in the crowd. The 
junks, which were numerous enough- almost to 
covicr the waters which divide diis commercial 
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city, contiined several thbu^and jpeople* It is 
not alone to the persons siiflficient to navigate 
those vessels that they afforded habitations. 
The wives and families of the officers and sailors 
reside with them constantly on board. There 
fnany of them are bom ; and all of them spend 
their lives. Every shore to them was foreign; 
and the earth an element on which they ven^ 
tured but occasionally. 

Such of the houses of Tien-sing as, by having 
«hop^ for the retail of merchandize, or working 
places for manufacturers, were open to the street, 
seemed as full of people as the habitations upon 
the water. Of the numbers contained in the 
othet buildings some judgment may be formed, 
not only by those of the spectators seen abroad, 
but from the constant and, probably, patriarchal 
usage, to which this people still adhere, of hav- 
ing all the brai^hes or ejcisting generations of 
the same family, under a single roof, and in 
small apartments. In consequence of such usage, 
retained by the Chinese emigrants at Batavia, it 
appeared upon a regular census taken of the in- 
habitants of thatisettlement, that ten men fit to 
bear arms were found in every Chinese house. 

The houses of Tien-sing were chiefly built of 
brick, of a leaden blue colour. Few were red. 



3ucti as were us€d mi^he smallest, and potest 
dwellings, were* (^ a. pale brown; These diflfe- 
'r^nt ti|its are supposed to. have jar^^en not froifi 
aity diflerence in; the nature of the earth of which 
they severally consisted, but in the method of 
converting that earth into bricks. Those last 
mentioned had been exposed to no other hc^t 
than that of the sun, in which they were only 
baked or indurated imperfectly. The blue bricks 
were exposed to, the actioi;i of a close wood fire, 
in kilns erected for that purpose, aoid where 
little actual, flaine^ was suffered to attain the sur- 
feqe of the bricks* Such as received the action 
of the fianie were inclined to red. When the 
clay is first moulded into the form intended for 
bi'icks, it is the custom in the East to lay them 
at once in rows one above another. They aie, 
when thus laid, in a soft and humid state, and 
from the nature of argillaceous earth, particu- 
larly adhesive. It becoroes, therefore, in that 
state, necessaiy to keep tliem separated by some 
substance of a nature that will not itself adhere iQ 
either surface ; widjout which die different rows 
of bricks would, as they dried, form together one 
solid mass, incapable of being app^ed to thcj 
use for which they were destined. This pur- 
pose is ajiswexed by placing between these row^ 



thin laycrs^ of straw ; and ihi$ precaution is 
deemed so essentisd, that it has ^ven rise to the 
oriental proverb, on this subject, which has 
passed into the languages of the West. 

Many of the houses at Tien^sing are two 
stories high. This is contrary to the general 
mode which the Chinese aficct in building* 
They .mostly prefer houses of a single story, in 
conformity to the originalfbrm of all dwellings : 
and there arc many Chinese who still feel auk* 
wardly in ascending stairs, or looking down 
from heights. But the advantage of being ufiar> 
the quays and water side of a commercial town, 
has given rise to what is considered in that: 
country as a duplication of building on the same, 
site. 

The confluence of two navigable rivers, one 
flov^ingfrom the neighbourhood of the capital, 
and the other communicating with some of the 
distant provinces, must have rendered this hea- 
verdy spot a place of some resort, from the earliest 
period of the union of the Chinese into one em- 
pire* The annals of the country, confirmed by 
tradition, mention that a northern branch of the 
great Yelfow river once fell into the gulf of 
Pekin ; and continued in that course, until the 
violence of torrents raised a mound which, in^ 
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creased by prodi^ous efibrts of human labour, 
threw the whole of the river into die eastern 
branch, which now conveys the total mass of 
waters of that vast flood through the province of 
Kiang-nan into the Yellow sea. The ancient 
maps of China show the original division of. the 
Yellow river into two branches ; but those maps 
are so confused and incorrect, that it is not per- 
fectly clear whether the northern branch was 
added to the rivers at Tien-sing, or whether it 
joined the gulf alone ; but if the former were the 
case, the expanse of waters round which that city 
was erected, must have been still more consider- 
iEible than it now appears ; and it is accordingly 
represented in ancient maps much larger that it 
is at present, particularly in that of Marco Polo, 
in which Tien-sing is called Citta celeste. It 
was already, at that time (in the tliirteenth cen- 
tury) in the rank of a city ; but it long bore, as 
Its former termination of Tien-sing-wee in the 
Chinese tongue implies, die character only of a 
town, of little note and confined jurisdiction. 
Wherever a tojvn was built in remote antiquity, 
and is still inhabited, the original houses must 
have often, in the course of ages, yielded to new. 
erections raised, in some measure, upon the for- 
mer .ruins. The foundations of buildings in 
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existence faow, are, dbrefore, ipapte elevated than 
thoie which stood prior to such gradual ;u;eur 
mulation. The present city ^ppea^^Si conse- 
quently, to be built .on a rising ground, tho' cjn 
every side the country falls into a perfect flat, 
arid, likethe sea, presents one simultaneous p}^ne 
.terniinated only by the horizon; 
>. The lands, ' as : the Embassy proceeded, ccaaj- 
.^inued to appeaj* cultivated with the utmost carCj. 
Most of the fields were covered, as o^ the oth^r 
side of Tien-sing, with the Mais sorghuvij g^ 
Barbadoesmiljietvdi^tinguislled hf rf>,e Chin^^ 
under the name of km-leang^ or|lofty corn.* It 
is cheaper than ricA in all the pQVt}|&rn proviiicefe, 
where probably it was the grain first cultiv^ited, 
as it appears in ancient Ghine^e.l^Gjps, that mea- 
sures of capacity ivei^e originally ascertained by 
the numbers of this grain which diey contained* 
Thus on^ hundred grains would.fill a cfwo ; and 
this measure was multipUed and divided in de- 
cimal proportions. Distances, or measures of 
length, and also weights, were likewise calcu« 
lated from standards taken from the same gniin. 
The straw or stalks of this corn are too stiff and 
firm for the uses to which such a material is ge- 
. nerally applied elsewhere. ' But coarse mats are 
sometimes made of them, and laths to receive 
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plaster for wall* and ceilings* The lower part 
t^f the stalk, together with die root, serve forfueiJ, 
except where waioted for batiking up the loose 
sides of c«inak and rivcfrs^. - The .side^ of the 
Pei-ho are supported also by parapets of cut 
granite, to resist the floods, at particular reaches 
of the river; and at others the banks are bordered 
by causeways of the same material for a consi«- 
derable length, together with sluices at proper 
distances, to let off the water, which is distributed 
in due proportion, fot the irrigation of the ad- 
jacent grounds. In some parts ac<^umulations of 
sand and mud form islets in the river, thm 
dividing it infd^ two narrower and shallower 
branches. ' 

The Barbadoes millet Was frequently planted 
in alternate rows, having between them rows? of 
a smaller grain and humbler stems, either the 
panicum italicum^ ox panicum cms galli^ to be shel- 
tered for a time by its taller neighbour, until the 
latter shall be reaped ; when the former, then 
folly exposed to the sun's rays, ripens in its turn, 
and is fitted for the sickle. Sometimes in small 
spots accidentally vacant near the edges of the 
bank, or along ridges of corn, was planted a 
species ofdolichos^ not unlike the kidney bean.. 
Sometimes were seen whole fields of beans, and 
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at«o severail of sesamum, aiuf other pi^nts; of 
which' the seeds yield bilmucfc used fepculinarry 
purjposes. No weeds were any where obsctVed 
to dimitaifth useful produce, or to share^witbit 
the fruitfuhess 6f tKe eardi. Every £etd'h)^ 
the neathesis and regularity of a garden^ The 
corn aiM' pulse- then growing* had succtieded to a 
£>rnier^rop in the satoe year. Wheat ih dtf^ 
and rice in moist, situations, were saidto jbe cul^ 
tivated to advantage* . '• - 

Fewi 'trees or cattle adorn these pjaiiis; The 
eye, liowever; was delighted with the unbounded 
prospect of hadDiitation&, ^and tKe plrospen)Uj| effect 
of careful culture. Fainines sometimes happen, 
notwithstanding, in this part of the province. 
In some seasons inundations, produced' by tor* 
rents from the mouniains; and as often the de« 
predations of locust^ are catises of this djsaster* 
On theie occasions, robbcHes are fitquent ; and, 
tho checked; are not easily repressed^ by all the 
rigour and* exertions of the ^overamenti But 
as they are, in fact, committed from tiecessity 
and the goadingsofhunger, so they usually cease 
at the return of plenty. 

The tide, of which the flood had aided the pro* 
giess of the yachts conveying the Embassy, ceas- 
ed about thirty miles beyond Tiensing* Where 
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ihere ha^ned to be little ar bo strestoox wincf, 
it was not luicoimnon for the sailors to make use 
<>f two large sculls or oars, sometimes placed to^ 
Ifrards. the fore pjtrt of the vessel, like the two 
pectoral fins of a fish, and sometimes xi^ the 
stern ; jmd in other vcssck.one only at the stern^ 
and: one at the bow. Each oar has a small socket 
that r^eceives ah iron pivot, fixed .on. a piece of 
wood projected for that purpose from the gun- 
wale. Several men are employed to. move each 
of these large oars, which are never taken out of 
thcwatet-; but are made to perform beneatfi it» 
surface, a kind of vibratory motion^ displacing 
the water first with oJQe edge, andrjafterwards 
with the other. This labour the men seem to 
imdergo.with pleasure^ keeping time with their 
strokes* to a spirited air simg by the master, and 
accompanied in the chorus by all the men. The 
same air is sung on board every vessel in the 
rivet. On a still moonlight night, this cheerful 
air^ re-echoed from a hundred different vesseb 
gliding in various directions through the water, 
conveyed a pleasing idea of the contented dis- 
position of this laborious claSs, living entirely 
on the water, and forming no inconsiderable 
portion of the general population. 

When the method just described for forward- 



ittg ihe pWgress of the yachts was impracticable 
or insufficient, and the breeze was unfavourable, 
or too weak to stem iKe current tciiding to the 
sea, other meatus were used, iiuch as, had been 
practised near the mouth of the river, to frack or 
drag the yachts against the stream. For this 
purpose, in most other countries, horses or mules 
arc generally employed. ' In China it is not 
taierely that the labipur of tnen is cheaper ; but it 
does not seem to occur to spare it, wherever the 
purpose can be answered by its exertions. In 
the present instance, the tracking rope is fixed 
to the' upper extremity of the principal mast; 
and is joined to another that proceeds from the 
vessel's prow. The rope, to which the power is^ 
aj^lied, is of considerable length^ To this 
main rope are fastened cords' formed into loops, 
one . of which each tracker ^throtving over his 
head, places opposite to his breast; and fre- 
quently substituting to the cord a piece 6f board, 
to prevent the immediate pressure of the former 
around his breast, which might impede the play- 
ing df the lungs. Thus the trackers yoked 
mov< in a line together to the sound of a popular 
song^ which, by regulating their steps, and unit- 
ing their efibrts, renders the Utter more efifectual; 
vol. 11. P V . 
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and diverting their mitfds i^pm the Iisu'dships of 
their situation , contributes to reconcile them to 
their labour, and even animates their ex^itions. 
There were, upOn an average, about fifteen men 
employed to track each yacht. The whole 
number was, at least, five hundred for this ser- 
vice cAily, in actual exercise, beside ajpi equal 
number tp relieve the others ^ti?rnately. They 
were well made, muscular men ; but reip^rkably 
round shouldered. I^ the. sqi^timer thqy go al- 
most naked upwards from the waist ; axiid those 
parts of their skin are copper-coloured ; but they 
are naturally &ir, as appears from thei^ lower 
extremities, which they uuf over when they luve 
-occasion to plunge into the waterf * 

The loyr^ and siometimes marshy country, 
'throughswhich the riyq* p^ses, is favourable to 
the production of ic^ect^; and many of them 
were very troublesome^, some principally by their 
sting; and others l^y th^r constaiit stunning 
noise. The music, emitted by a species of cic^d^, 
was not of the vocal ];ind; but produced by the 
motion of twa flaps or Is^ell^e whicl^; cosy^r tbp 
abdomen or belly of th^ in3ect. It is. t^ signal 
of inyitatipn from the male of that species to ailiire 
thei^nulei wUd^U ^'41^^ ujaprQvified with 
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thes* organs of courtship. This favourable soil 
^ave birth likewise to a species of moth, of a size 
hot very much inferior to that of a hummiifgbird. 
A variety of objects upoii the shore, attracted 
the notice of the travellers, and often impelled 
ihem to quit the yachts, the progress of which 
Was firequcntly so slow as 16 allow of occasional 
Excursions upon land. But they began to ob- 
serve that they were watchecf with a degree of 
jcdoiisy aLpd suspicion, beyond what they had 
heard or read of the cautious' police of China. 
This change was found to be the consequence of 
orders from tfie Legate.' It was (hfficult to at- 
tribute unnecessary nieasures of restraint to ill- " 
humour alone ; and no other cause could 'be 
conjectured. Af.c length the interpreter disco- 
vered, jRJbm scattered hints in the familiarity of 
discourse with' the mandarines, that dissatisfec- 
tion had lately been conceived at court against 
the English nation. The only explanation, 
which after much difficulty, and with no slight 
caution, could be obtained on this occasipn, 
was the following. In a war which the Em- 
peix)r df China hiatf ^aEged in the country qt 
Thibe^, his atmy met with more resistance, and 
suffered greater Ictese^, than were foreseen froin^ 
luchain^nemy as was eiCptcted to bie encountered. 
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Some of the Chinese officers immediately fancied 
that they perceived European troops, and the 
effect of European discipline, in opposition to 
them. They discovered Aa/j, they said, as well 
as turbans, among their enemies. The former, 
it was concluded, could be only English. The 
report put politically forward among the people 
of China was, that, on the contrary the'English 
had giv^n assistance. Tho the Embassador 
took for granted, that neither fact was true, yet 
he was conscious that the belief of the first asser- 

' tion would be suflficient to alienate the admini- 
stration of China fi;om any favourable disposi- 
tion towards, or confidence in, the government of 
Great Britain. \ 

In such a temper, tho the Emperor personally 
was flattered with the Embassy, and peisemptory 
in his orders for its reception, yet the ministers^ 
coupling this mission from the English with, 
their supposed hostility, and their real strength, 
on the side of India^ might be disposed to suspect 
somt sinister intention latent under the present 
proffer of gifts and firiendship. Similar suspi- 

' cions fecjf it is known, not long since, the Otto- 
man court, to prohibit the passage df the English 
travellers through Egypt, on the ground, as was 
set forth in the body, of the prochunaiido^, that it 
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was the practice of their military men to go dis- 
guised as merchants, and take plans of' foreign 
places, and make obsefrvations oh their state of 
defence, in order to return aftierwards in force, 
to attack them with a greater certainty of success* 
It was no uncommon policy in the East, Co pre- 
cede an attack upon a foreign nation, by the sem- 
blance of an amicable emb*assy to it, for the real 
purpose of examining its situation. The British 
administration was perfectly aware of the preju- 
dices that might be attempted to be excited against 
the English, as to ambitious views, from the cir- 
cumstance of their acquisitions in Bengal ; and 
the most judicious method had been pointed out 
to the Embassador to follow, in order tb allay 
any suspicions arising from a dominion so acci- 
dental, and so little sought for ; but it was impose 
sible to foresee, or prepare against, the imputa- 
tion of an actual interference with the Chinese 
arms, which had never taken place ; and it was 
only after the Embassador's arrival in Canton, 
in the following year, that he learned, by dis- 
patches from England ind Calcutta, what were 
the ciii-cumstances that led to so groundless an 
assertion. 

In those dispatches it was mentioned that hos* 
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tiUtiesh^, .fol* spmf tux^e, si^^isted^fit^ir^li ^ 
goverxung power residing at Lassa, ^it^at^ to the 
north*nprth-east, and that; at Ns^paul, to. th/? ](mtb^ 
west,' of Gaicutta; botk lying northixly kom. 
the Soubah,,or viceroyalty of J^ngs^L Napaul ^ 
borders immediately Ujpon tjhe British territories 
or. dependencies, which eixtend ^ the np^rthenn 
limits of the plains of Hindustan. Fr^gi thes^^. 
plains the earth rises to a perpendicular height 
of seven t^hpusand feet in the sho^ dist^qce of 
fifteen miles; and m from tjbe sumnaifi" ^. is 
expressed by thfe elegant and. iji^ltructiyp pen pg 
I^ajor Rennell, ** the astonished traveller Ipoks^. 
\^ back uppn the plains > ^s on an ext^n»ViB oceaft. 
*J beneajthjhim." Beyond, Napaul to the wqst, 
and BoQUA;to the east, is situated the cpunt^y qf; 
Great Thibet* where^th^ firi^ishapns pen/etratfdy 
through, fortified pasjses, upwa^xlsoftweqty. years 
ago, and forced ^he government there tp sue for; 
peace^ The Teshoo Laipa, or spiritual chief a2i4 
5QYereigji of Thibet, sent, or that ppcasjbn, aijk 
Ejnbassadqrto tl^ Goyerppi: General ^at. Calcutta ; 
and an Embassy went, ip, return, frqip the Ijitjpr 
place to Lassa- Frofn. that pqripd:therfiihjy$ becR 
no difference of any kind between the re^pe^i^ve. 
^ governments;; on the. cpQtrai^, .;»q i^oi<:abjb 



tnectur^ took place betWeeh theAi. Gommercial 
estefaangesn^ei^ begtm fiacm me 6iie country to 

At diat period the ]few|>e^o^ of GMm,* tho * 
<iisGip& of t^ religion Of^ the Lamfe, and cott- 
(dd^i^d 2s his temporal p#oce(rtof 9 dicif not appear 
to ihteirfere in die aftfefrs of Thifeet^ Fut soon 
a&trwardif he invlt^i tkfe Lama, to \Vliose doc- 
trfeieshe wks «alousIy siftaclied, toV^feithfenat 
his; cciuW, in order to' c6afe^ \t4th^ hiiii oti reli- 
gious subjeet«j. I^heift^ountsfroih P<<fciA ofthd 
Lani^a's rete^icm, ard-fuU of the "extraordinary' 
HotiOiirs'i^id to hniias the hekd of l^e £biper<»*'s( 
fkitii, and* Vildbte type <5£ the deity hfe idofed; 
and alio dF the regfet'\^^ich,his M^jeily Mt on* 
tlie Lanli's death, ociatsib^ncd by the smkll-pox, 
$oon after his ^.ri'iv^l. Thd i^iiddennes^ibf thi» 
idalamity excited, ho^eVar,- sttrong stispicibns in 
Thibet^ It .was thew 5najgi«ed, that thief Teihoo 
Lama's cotrefrp<mdenc^iiErfad^cotihi«Hk^ 
English govertimejir of B^^iigM, had giverj- lun- 
brage tx) his'Impet-iftl Majmy, wtoyieldiijg, in 
M^s cdnicliiided^ to di^e^ feuggeslion* of a polity^ 
]^ractiftod:isi0!i]fetimes in'^ £ast» drevi^^ LaAia^ 
to his ' court with intelritio!i£r'dif{efeiit Srom those 
which he had expressed in[ tb iiivitatidni Cer- 
taii](:it is^ that Sutnhur L^ma, brother of the 
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deceased, nvas ^ much aUrihed, that he flcd£x>m 
JLass^y ^king with him a considerable quantity 
of tr^asiire ;, which, probably, contribu^ tb pro^ 
cure him the protectian of the Rajah of Napaul* 
In ord^r to ingratiate himself with this Raj<di» he 
described to him the gold and silv^ mines in the ^ 
neighbourhQod of i.as!!ia; and iiiformed him like- 
wise of tBe vast riches remaining in the Poorta'* 
la, or great temple, situated near (hat capitaU 
Allured by the temptation of booty, the Rajah 
sieiit troops tbWards Lassa^ which after a march 
of about twenty days, met the Thibet army as- 
sembled to resist them* Many battles were fought 
between them. Victoiy remained on the side of 
the assailant^ ; and a peace wa^ made on the candid 
tioh of an annual tribute of thr^e lacks of nipcea 
from the I^a^sa country to the Rajah of NapauL . 
In the vicissitudes, cif power so frequent in 
many part^ of (he East, La^sa had been already 
once dependent upon P^a'pa^uj; and tl^. effigy of 
it^ R<y^ i^as staitiped^;as paramount. sovereign, 
upon the coin pf Lassaf Fbr: the cont^ntismce or 
revival of this practice, the present Rapih of l>^a- 
paul stipii^ted likewise in the new treaty,* which 
appears, to have been concluded through the iur 
tervention of a chief, belonging to the Emperor 
of China, habitually residetit a( JLassa. It pro- 
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bably was meant, lay the vanquiidied, to continue, 
only till they could obtain succours from else- 
where. Application was ma^de for this pi;a'pbsi 
to the Governor General of Bengal, who declin- 
ed to interfere. . s * 
The Rajah of Napaul, encouraged by his suc^ 
pets at Lasi^t sent troops afterwards to Diggurah, 
another district of Thibel,< and phmdered tKe 
treasury b^eionging to the Lama of that place; 
who was also one of the hi^ priests of the £m^ 
peror s religion. These repeated aggressions on 
the part of the Napaul Rajah- against the spiritual 
fathers of the Biith of his Imperial Ajlajesty, and 
against "countries which were under his protec« 
tion, at length determined him to avenge tkosr 
injuries, notwithstanding the great lengdi and 
difficulty of the road through which his troopi 
would have to march, before they should arrive 
at the enemy's country. Seventy thousand men 
reached the borders of Thibet in 1791. From 
dience to Napaul the distance exceeds five huii- 
dred miles ; and the country is difficult and rug- 
ged. ** Some of the mountains of Thibet, which 
**'are visible from the plains of Bengal, at the 
*.^ distance of one hundred and fifty milesi are,** 
Major Reltoell s^ys, " commonly covered wiA 
't^ snow." He supposes them to be ** in point of 
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*^ elei^tioa^ ecfasA to amy of t&oseof the oM hg^ 
*< misphere;*' and adds^ diat ^ tke coimtiy of 
^^ Tiahetji is altogether one of the/ldghest kt 
•'-Asia; it biing a part of (Jkat elevated (net 
•* which gives rise, not only to the rivera of la^ 
<^ iiidi land China, hut to those afso of Sibemand 
f^ Tartaiy/' Ths c&Baata is nettxrkayy^sevet^ 
tkd siituated in the soiidbsnii^paot drtheibenipenite ( 
none^runder the fortieth degreeof north latitude; 
fifiside the difficulties Whichi sucha dounlvyriia** ^ 
turallypcesentdd: to t)ie passage of an asmy, the 
hoMs which ;wece'to;i>e:traversedl€iii the Napau) - 
ktde»:*were said taW fortified) by art. Tl^ fta-r 
jfth>s cfwn army wasr. consid^ahle; and flushed 
with, former successes* He was/ not^ perhaps, 
tmthout hope of military assislancff/fmrn Bengal* 
He claimed it as^ a oeighbdur and an ally • He 
had, by many fricfadly advances, long sought t<y 
form an intimate otmnectian with the British 
^HYernment ; andlwhiiih was> thenrocently dlfect^ 
edi iii the form of a>, commercial tnaaty. It was 
not nmiBiul £br tlie prinoes) in- alliance widi^ or 
dependent upon, Bengal^ to Qfatiin:\&(Hn thence 
die use of troops &r pardculan services; and 
aboitf this time a Ismail detajehmeni was^ sent t6 
^ Akjah of Deringha^ to enable Him to recover 
fto^ession of ids coontry lying to the eastward 
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^f B^sklj rM far j&Gyru. the Mre^r$k tnouQciaricr 
o[ Gh^2LV ^n^ a^DQfeber <k|tachmdnt:'waft sent tor 
qurU tooxe (ti^tuH)3jQce& in ^^ssanu occasioQedb 
pi;incipajily bj^^bwds o£va^&oid3 &om Bengal, 
T^ S^^Jah of >NiipaujL mx^wi^i&i hi^ t^op^ 
with the es^ctation of similar assistance; ancS 
Aprea^ th^ reppnt of having r^oceivedit^ in order 
to iwtiiwirUtc hja enoniesi* 

Otodie Qtjb$i:]pt3ffil, ^e ^aeral of the Chinese 
Ibi'Qes wrois; ia a lofty style, to the Govfcmor* 
Creneral of Bengal, desiring, in the naniQ qf hist 
flijiste]:, * ^ thejlawir cf, th imperial race^ the smi cfi 
^ tht firmament' of honour ^ (/u^ respUndmt gem iiu 
^* ihecrmonrnd ihrm^ cf the. Chkiese territories^: 
^^ diat British ti'0op& should be sent to seize ands 
V. chastise the Rajah as he <kseiTv^ed/' Among^^ 
t}te exitravagant ideas which the unlimited: au^> 
thority of the sovereigns ofGhina over all thin^, 
immediately around them, had led them to en*: 
tfrtain* lyas that, of universal nK)narchy; and a 
renundation of so absurd a. claims is mentionede 
a3.an instaiioe of the moderation and gocJdtsense^ 
of the presejQtrEmperor. Itis, iiawever, possible 
thiM; some such. Motions, still prevalent in tha 
mind of thi& commander of hi$ troops, may.harvQ. 
induced thie latter.to expeptan immediate complin \ 
ance with his desii^ on the part of a British go»* 
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vemor. The letter conveying this desire wi$ 
written in the language of the Emperor his mas- 
ter, and could not then be translated at Calcutta; 
but the substance of it was communicated in ano- 
ther from Dhalary Lama, at that time reigning 
i&Thibet. 

It is.necessary in this plaibe to' observe, thatin« 
Hindostan the heat and cold do not vary through- 
exit the year in so sensible a manner, as to occa- 
sion the principal division of the seasons to be 
nctde, into summer and winter, as i^ Europe, 
In the first six months of the year, the weather 
is remarkably dry; while in the remainder the 
rain fallsv in torrents unknown in other regions ; 
and which swell suddenly the riviirs, inundate 
plains, destroy roads, and almost change the ap« 
pearance of the country. The year is, tlierefore, 
justly distinguished there into the dry and rainy 
seasons. 

The season of the rains, which intervened 
soon afteTthe receipt of the above mentioned let- 
ters at Calcutta, rendered the journey difficult 
and tedious between that settkment and Lassa« 
The messenger who had brought the dispatches 
frota thence, was detained alsp in his return, a 
long time upon the road, by illness. The Chi- 
nese general receiving no answer at tbc expected 
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period, was the more casfly disposed to credit the 
wports spread in the country, that British troop« 
had, contrary to hisiexpectation, been sent to the 
assistance of the Rajah; especially as he found 
the struggle was maintained by the latter* wi A 
nncommon obs^nacy . Nor is it absolutely im- 
possible that a few fugitive sepoys from the forces 
maintained in the northern districts of Bengal, 
acquainted with the discipline, and even dressed 
in the uniferm, of the English East India Com- 
pany's troops, may have found their ^way to the 
Napaul army, where, no doubt, they would be 
joyfully received. The badness of the season, and 
the ruggedness of the country, increased the dto- 
ger to the attacking army, and rendered their 
success uncertain. The idea of having a double 
enemy to encoutiter would add to die renown of 
victory, or mitigate die disgrace of a defeat. Ac- 
counts were accordingly said to be transmitted to 
Pekin that English troops had joined the Rajah. 
The intimate connections of the Chinese com- 
mander with the court, the remoteness of the 
country where he was sent, the laws of the em- 
pire prohibiting all persons belonging to the army 
from corresponding, except with the consent of ' 
the commander in chief, on military matters, the 
gcoqral ignora90e of the pepple of China as to all 
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political tiiifasa<5tioTTs, their ftndcht sitence att 
stich subjects, had already en^Eyibd t^t c6mtA7thd^ 
tii it was whispered, to|)racti^ ^imilat iApdn-* 
bLOi^ while at the head of an arnly ^ent againsi 
jfee Tung-quinewl On that occa^on, notwith- 
»(a|idlng hii. misoonduct and discomfiture, }^ 
c^n^ived to satisfy the Eitaperar^ and to receive 
the reward of merit and succei^s . His conduct wa* 
likewise blameable aai Vieerby df Canton, where 
he cdhunitted acts of o|)pr^ssiori towards foreigri- 
a^fWuA hated them, perhaps(» for the injuries h^ 
idakle them suffer/ 

.; So far, however, -^s the present accusatioil 
agiiinst the English frdm haying the least fbunda* 
tion, Ihatthe noble persofi who then presided in 
Bengal, with sa much honour to bimseff, dtiid ad- 
Vantage to his- country^ conducted hitasdlf in this 
businidss, not only with the litott strict neWtwK- 
ty, but with peculiar iptoprittf and atteritictt to- 
yfyifdi the Emperor of China* It Was' deteritained 
by him ' * to send a friendly deputation to titer 
** NipattiR^ah, with inStmctionS to as^ure^hii*, 
•* th^t it was the eatnest wish of the meiflbe^s' of 
^* the Bengal gpvernment to extricate him from i 
• * jpumous wat; butat the same time tos^tate to him \ 
**' tbatas theamitabie corfespondeftce which (hey 
«* hild held with the ianiaS, andthdc^tiutaercial 
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** connection. which had long suhnsted betwttn 

* * their cgimtry {of England) and that of the Em- 
** peror of Ghiina, did absolutely preclude them 
** from committing hostiliti^ against either of 

* * these poMrers, without any provocation oh their 

** part, it was only by meam of conciliatory 

'^ negotiation thai they could endeavour to assirt 

^' him; auad that, in CNDder to eflEbct this desirabk 

^* purpose, it would be necessary to opeaanim- 

^* mediate into-course with the commander <»£ the 

** Chinese and Thibet forces." A collateral ^(f- 

vantage was ^expected to be derival fitm sending 

tJXfix a deputation to Napaul; for; ^^ owing tothe 

••jealousy which the chiefs of that country had 

•• hitherto. shewn of the English, die latter knew 

•• Utde more of the intei^r par^ of Napau}, 

•• than of the. interior parts of China; and it was 

•' therefi>re thought that no^ pains or attention 

•• should be spared totake advantage of so &vour- 

'* able an opportunity to acquire: every informa- 

•• ti6n that pfiight be possibk^ both of the^popa<- 

^^ latipn^and of the /oamaers and customs; of the 

•• inhabitants, as^well ai of the trade, mami£icv 

•^ tures, 2iftd natural productions of a coimtry; 

•• with which itmust ever beldesirable tciaiiain«- 

*^ tain the most fidendly c(»nmunicati$n«" . ' 

* The, G«^ern« General w^oht inunediately to 
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Dhalaty Lama i that, ^* as the English Company 
'* had notbiiig more at heart than to maintain the 
^* most cordial Md friendly terlns with all the 
** powers in India; and^. sensible of the wisdopT 
** of that conduct, they were careful not to in- 
•* fringe the rules of friendship by interference, 
*' in a hostile manner i in the disputes prevail- 
^Ving among foreign powers ^ except when self- 
^^ defence or w^intoa attacks obliged them* That 
*' the English governor had sent an answer, con'«' 
^' fbrmable to those sentiments, upon the Rajah 
*^ of NapauFs application for military assistance. 
^' It could not be unknown to him (Dhalary 
** Lama) that a friendship had long subsisted be- 
** tween the English and the Rajah of Napaul, 
** and also between the Emperor of Ghina^ whose 
'^ protection extended over the Lama, and the 
** Company. The English had for many years 
•* carried oa coipmercial concerns with the sub- 
'* jectsi of the Emperor, and had actually a &c« 
** toly established in his dominions. On account 
^' of the connection with the Emperor, and 
>' knowing the Lama to. be held in high ve« 
^' neration by his Imperial Majesty, the Go« 
**^venM>r General was anxious that His ^the 
<^ Lama's) country, should continue in peaces 
** and that iax end should be put to war» which 



** Ultimatdy coiitributcd only to the thifcery and 
'• distress of his subjects* With this view, there* 
•* fore, the Gdvemor General shoUld.be happy 
** if his amicable interference Could^ in any* 
** shape, contribute to establish harmony and 
* * peace between the Lama and the Rajah of Na- 
^* paul, and should be ready to use it in the way 
•* of a friend and mediator. As the (then) pre- 
** sent season of the raihs, however, would not 
** admit that any steps towards such mediation 
•* be adopted, he should postpone his intentions 
*• until the rains were over, wheii he would de- 
•* pute a gentleman, in hili confidence, to that 
•* quarter^ who would comiiiunicate his senti- 
*• ments fully; aiid by his endeavours he hoped 
** that peace would again reign between the 
•* Lama and the Rajah of Napaul, and the intj- 
** macy and friendship between each other be 
•* increased. That gentleman being in his con- 
** fidence, would be accompanied by afew sepoys 
*• as a guard and protection to himself and ser- 
•* vants; and this the Governor General men- 
** tions, to prevent the bad efiect of fallacious 
*• reports/' - ' 

Some- opportunities, hoWeVer, oflfered, or 
pressing circumstances happened, to induce the 
Chinese and tThibetian troops to put an end to 
vol. ii. Q. 
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the war as soon as possible, by s^ttaclcing the 
Rajah of Napaul, notwithstanding the inconve- 
nience of the rains, without waiting for the cfiect. 
of the proffered mediation; and the Rajah, de- 
spairing of the succour with which he had vainly 
flattered himself from the English, restored the 
pli^pder he had seized, and was alloifed to con- 
jtinue in possession of his former territark9- The 
Chinese general had, in the beginningi tlirtaten- 
cd to exterminate the Rajah^s race, and to add his 
dominions to those of China. In such ah evei^y 
the British, wotild have joined the Chinese, em* 
pire. Jut whether h^ was apprehensive that »uck 
a neighbourhood would not be coveted .by the 
English, wIk) might «ill interfere to prevent it, 
or w^s ^atisjied with the glojy h^ had acquired, 
and mindful how niuph his army had already 
sufiered in the is^eral conflicts that had taken 
place, he affected to procure the Rajah's pardon 
from the^ Emperor^ on th^e grpund of '* his co«n- 
*• try being of smuU.extent, and its inhabitant!^ 
V' of ^foreign tribe;" aijdton ** his consenting to 
* ' pay a fixed tribute, and to deKver ujk the bones 
** of Sumhur Lama, the original instigator of the 
*Vwar, together: with his. women and effects." 
But oyer thcSoiJ[)a|i, or:cpuntryafl*ail^a, which 
he caipe to proije^fr. fwitjb ;li^uit, -bt^ placed a 
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temporal chiefi to whom he coisuutted the carb 
q£ air afFdirs civil and political; allegii^, tha* 
^^ the territory of l-assa had, for a great length 
♦^ of time, heen in the fixni possession of theim- 
*• perial throne, and so should always remain.'* 
Thus those regioflps, which had been hitherto 
c<:^sidered as pertaining to d»s great Lama, the 
supreme sovereign in regai^ to spiritual afi^s^ 
and, in regard to temporal under the protection 
only of the Empemr of China as first disciple 
and defender of the feith, weris "flow declared an . 
integral part of the Chinese empire. From its 
neiy faoundaiy , on the side of Hkidostan, to the 
British possessions there, only anarrow territory 
intervenes, about one degree in latitude, part of 
whith constitutes Napaul. The' western bound- 
ary of China had already apprcfltched somewhat' 
to the eastern limits bf Hindostan since the year 
1773, when a Chinese general, Ahmij entirely 
subdued a people called AfkK?/.rr, part of whom 
had lived withia' the ancient boundaries of the 
Chinese empire, but hid id^lUd^ and part in- 
habited an independent territory to tlia westward 
of it. ^houlH: an interference take jplabe in 
hiture, on the part of his Imperial Majesty, in 
thelidlssension^ itsrhaiih frequently anse' bet weeh' 
the princesrpossessiug the couni^ies^ lying along 

^2 
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the eastern limiJts of Hindostan, as has now hap^ 
pehfedjbi relation to its northern neighbouri9i:i» 
there may be occasion for much mutual discus^ 
sioil and explanation between the British and 
Chinese governments; and no slight precaution 
may be necessary on their parts to avoid being 
involved in the quarrels of their respective de- 
pendents or allies. The immediate intercourse, 
however, betwecyi the frontiers of Hindostan and 
China, was not increased by the late events in 
Thibet and Napaul ; for the Chinese general, who 
was- victorious over the latter^ becanje as jealous, 
as its former sovereigns are described to have 
been, of any visit from an English envoy; and he 
wrote a very civil letter to dissuade the Governor 
General from sending the deputation thither 
which he had intended « ** As the journey," the 
Chinese genefral observed, •* from the Governor's 
*' place of residence to Napaul was very long, it 
• ' were putting himseif to great inconvenience to 
** depute a jtersoni thither* What necessity was 
•* there to put himself ta4nconvenience? He 
** hc^d the Goivi^rnor would alter his intentions 
'' no doubt his letter to the Rajah hac^ts due 
^r effect, and induced him to yield obedience to 
*' the Imperial yoke." The letter* concluded 
with acknbwledg^nts.of die Qovemor Gene- 
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r2^^s " uprightness, attad^nnent, andiiriendliness/^ 
If a copy of thi^ letter had reached the Emperor's 
hainds, it would effectually have refuted, any ac- 
count, hie might b&ve formerly J?cceivcd}r of Eng- 
lish succours having Been afforded to his enemy; 
but the writer of it was not probably disposed to 
ackjtjrtwledge, by die transpixssioh ci'such a letter 
t6his Itajlieriiil Majest^l, the futility of the reports 
that had been previously i^ade to-him : and there 
Wks little likelihood of his learning it thrQugh 
a*iy other channel, as no communication whatever 
had then &s yet tafeen place between itlie courts of 
London and Pekiiik--'*' . :: .iOvi:; i 

rtadnot the Embassy intended ^t China in* 
17 87 been defeated, a^ tpentioned in the begin-* 
tfing of this work, by the untimely deceasi^. of 
the gentleman then apipointed as British ntinifatei^ 
to the court of Pekiw, ^his presence tbere^would 
haive probably prieveiitediany misunderstandings 
taking e^ct on occafion^of the Thibet War* it is> 
even possible, that no such war would have been > 
earned on. Nothing but thi» repeated provoca- 
tions o{ the Napaul Rajah could have forced the* 
Emperor to engage in in iindertaking so distant 
and precarious. In'his'foi^lner waic^against the 
Eleuths in Tartary^ tho it temiinated itttfae sub<- 
jugatibn of theit country; it was; wagid, iu the 
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course of it» tvxdb opposite. sucoesfiesv His trocjps 
were often wonted. A great pi'Oportion of thctdL 
pa-i^hed* TJbe content lasted a long time ; wd 
eps£ immense sxaas* Hh Gbtocise ministers were 
a¥eise from wfairt; and.bii; qwa adyaaeed ag6 
tfiK>k| latterly i mach awary k^m tJbejTelis^ of^b&y 
conquest- Had any perstxnfffMi ikt Ki»g:iof 
Great Britain been accreditediiS Ghjinai, ii 1 7.ar«> 
or 1790, by; whose meai>9 tJie gQveriitoent of 
Bengal might :have been requeitfed lo fent^t M 
influence, at an early pemod^ i^itli.the l^^hr of 
Napaul^ to:desist from his predatory incursioiad 
into Thibet, the Emperor would haVe preferred 
^taiiioithcjdl of attaining, his purpose, without 
a mk. npovt the sam(^ 'priiicij>le,y whicht induced 
^fterwaicds) thfe commander cjf ^s forces to apply 
tatheiGovern<«r of Bengal to. bring dbout the 
sajne/efiSbolij And Thibet ^ght have been pror 
ductivejof 'mo«i advantigext0:BengftJ/^i«> 4^s in- 
depdndent statei thaiL asrarpraYdnce* i[^* another 
ca«pii-ev...i '. ; . .- ..•.';?■>;• ofi ... .:'.'. .,',. 
- Ifjvfo/tiknately, thk) crwhte' pf)*hfe Thibet H¥»r. 
had reached, the preseiijt.(£ml)dss^r before hti 
had left 4^er< neighbounhoHodiif Ganton^jhe might 
have been ueiiuabled to desti^oy the effect of ainy. 
misrepn^ehUtiicai of >tlwem; hut in the present 
instance, She was yet utterlyrrQnfto^ttainlfid'ivith 
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every circumstance from whence the late ground- 
less and injmious rumour against the English 
had arisen ; and had not, therefore, the common 
resources for refuting calumny, by a statement 
of the paiticulars to which it was meatit to b^ 
applied. The pains which, indeed^ his Excel- 

' Icncy took to convince his principal Chipiese 
fellow-travellers, that the story they had heard- 
could have no foundation, had, from tlieir con- 
fidence in his assertions, their fiill effect on their 
own minds; but they were not authoirized to 
hold any immediate communication -with . the 
court ; and were apprehensive that, prejudiced 
as it was, a favourable declaration on their part 
would be construed into a corrupt partiality, for 

' their new ac<juaintance. They had beside, be- 
ing of a Chinese race as well as birth, no sort of 
influence over the Tartar Legate ; a secret but 
strong antipathy still subsisting between those 
two nations. 

To the Legate, who was alone allowed to cor- 
respond with the government concerning the 
Embassy, and whose good will thq Embassador 
tried every means to cultivate, he took oppor- 
tunities of conveying information of the great 
distance from the chief English settlement of 
Calcutta to Napaul and Thibet, and the slight 
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connection of the English with cither country in 
comparison bf their . trade to Canton, and their 
preferable attention consequently to the latter ob* 
jecU He mentioned also the instructions given 
constantly to the Governor of Bengal, to be par- 
ticularly attentive to such of its neighbours* as 
were amicably cpnnected with, or under thepro^ 
, tection of, the Chinese empire. A more direct 
denial of having given succour to its enemies » 
when no accusation was brought forward, or even 
the belief of any ground for it avowed', might 
serve only to enforce the probability of the fact on 
the temper with which the Embassador had to 
deal. Whatever eflfect his observations might 
have had on the opinion of the Legate on this 
particular point, they produced little alteption 
on him in other respects ; and he showed no 
disposition to make a favourable or just repre* 
sentation of the English, or of the Embassy • 
From suspicion, or ill-will on his own part, ho 
declined even forwarding the Embass^or's let- 
ters to Sir Erasmus Cower, by the messengers ^f 
government, tho he knew that the Emperor had 
been pleased to transmit a packet to his Excel? 
lency, which had been carried to Zhe-hol. There 
was no opportunity of conveyance without the 
Legate's permisi^ion ; aijd an attempt tQ obtain 
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it, for the purpose of communicating!with. tli« 
Company's Commissioners ^t: Canton^^as Jike- 
wise fruitless. The Embassy was tliu« sliutt <mi 
from the most necessary intercourse,, with littk 
prospect of redrdss ; the Le^t$ being ,the intit 
mate creature of the Colao, who was the prim« 
ininister of the empire ; ^d the intentiohs of the 
one might be conjectured from the conduct of 
the other, 

Such were the untoward circ^umstances which 
presented themselves before, the Embassy hid yet 
resLched the capital. It^had moved only by 
slow degrees against the current of the river. In 
this course, large junks were constantly met 
passing from Tong-choo-foo, in the neighbour- 
hood of Pekin, where they had carried grain; 
^d were returning before the approach pf the 
winter season, during which the- river is con- 
stantly frozen over, tho within the fortieth degree 
of north latitude. Most of those large junkf 
were in the serviceof government; and employed 
in carrying siuch of the taxes as were taken in, 
kind 1 a mode of taxation which had, at least, 
the advantage of preventing the possibility of in- 
dividuals being forced to sell the produce of their 
Jabour at an under value, in order to discharge 
|he amount pfthe^ impost, were it effected in cdii» 
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or in rilvcr bullion, whicih is here equally cur- 
rent. - Part of tke taxes received in grain is des- 
tined to replenish the granaries whi<ih are erected 
in every province of the empire, in order to mi- 
ii^e the evil of si scarcity ,r tt4iere there is little 
retbor^ W foreign markets. Upori the deck of 
^mh df thes^ large juftks is built a long range 
of apartments, containing several families. It 
was calculated, that every one of thete ves- 
sels contaittitf not les(s than fifty persons ; and 
th^t there were, between Toncr-choo-foo and 
Tiert-'jiilg, at least one thousand such grain 
junks r thus contdnirig fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants. An immense tiumber of various other 
kinds of craft were continually passing to and 
fro, or lying before the towns bordering upon 
'the fivtelr? and the number of people in them 
could not be less than fifty thousand more. So 
that upon a bratich of a single river, the popu- 
lation of its moveable habitations" amounted to 
^ne hundred thousand persons. ^ 
^ In this shallow river, the mud< or diluted 
clay, raised from its bottom by the large vessels 
passing over it, or detached from its loose banks, 
or wafted down from the distant hills, is sus- 
pended in the water in such large quantities, as 
W^ render it scarcely potable. But it is quickly 
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refified^lbr use by the following simple process. 
A small lump of alum ife put Jnio the KoUbw 
joint of a b%mbdO) which is peirfemod with se^ 
vc^al holes. The water' lafc^it from the iiver is 
stirred aboSt with this bamboo Jbr three or fouf 
mjntttes, during which the earthy particles unit* 
ing^ >w^ tfa« alttih ^t& precipitated to the bottomi 
leaving the W2ttet 'alove them clear ztui pure^ 
Thds mc&od ii^ not ap|died m 4:onsi^qti€n^e oF 
4ny: general btkitwldd^ df the eleciiw afttraicliai^s 
of different bodies; arid ts scarcely kiiown to che*^ 
mists, even wheiie tha* theoty is familki*^ Pnic* 
tixtilmdHare Satisfied toiYrake<trials for answering 
tliet pxrticulai^ purpo^ they have in vfewi The 
mkinfirrous Chidese, who subsist tipon the rivef^i 
soif^t, uqtil tbc^ ferfcnd, the rft^atts of i'erideiri^[ig 
the water in Ithem, fit to become aPwilGilesome b^ 
verage. Thd wafer krf the' Nile is also said to be 
ptnifised by alnrofc/' And its use fof the sam<* 
purpose lias been disct)vet«d in Europe, lik^ 
wise, by\the worknienemph^e^^iA different ina[- 
ny&ctures, in whkh the ttik'lUre of elay ari^ 
other earths in water wfcs injurft^ii^.' ' ' 

Persons of rank- in China a^e so carefQl atbdtf^ 
the quality of the water intended'for tlieir own 
consumption, that they seldot^ d*ihk any with- 
out its being distilled; aiid^ ev^ry^ 6hiitese in^ 
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fuses tea, or some, other vegetable supposed to be 
salubrious, in the water which he uses. It is 
generally tslken hot, as is indeed wine, and every 
other liquid ; and habit has that effect upon the 
9enses^ that fermented aiid spirituous liquors 
made hot, are thought agreeable as well as salu- 
tary^. Jn other climates warm beverages, are also 
^ound most wholesome. In the hot climate of 
Hindostan, choultries or inns are founded along 
jomc of the public roads, as btiildiiigs for pious 
uses are elseivherc. In thos^e xhoultries weak 
but warmed liquors are provided forall travellers. 
The Chinese enjoy, Koweveir, in hot weather; dwr 
gjt^alefiil coolness produced by ice, seldom, indeed 
i^ppliiedto any of their liquors; but principally 
to fruit and sweetmeats, which thus may be JHstly 
termed refreshments. In bowls, wshich are ge- 
nerally used iw China imie^irfdi6hes,'alternate 
layers were placed pf ice.^ togethec widi kernels 
of apricots and walnuts, or the seeds and slices of 
the hairy root tiLihi Uen-wha, or rB^mphaa w- 
48^V<^^» probably the.lotusjof due Egyptians; and 
. were frequently pr^spntedto the Embassador and 
feisj suite at breakfasts, given by some of the prin- 
cipal mandarines^. ^^ j 

.Tho tea be the gtneral. beverage of all the 
Chinese; tiio they, drink it between meals, and 
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present it to their guests on visits at all hours, 
yet strong, and particularly spirituous, liquors 
are sometimes relished by them, especially in the 
northern provinces. When the company begins 
to be exhilarated, and some of the party are de- 
sirous of retiring, the same compulsory devices 
are described to be practised for preventing their 
departure, or recalling them, if already gone 
away, as have sometimes been used oii similar 
occasions of convivial merriment in Europe. 

As to eating, the mandarines did indulge 
themselves in habits of luxury. They ate se* 
veral meals, each day, of animal food highly 
seasoned; eachmeial consisting of several courses. 
They employed part of their intervals of leisure 
in smoking tobacco mixed with odorous suh* 
stances, and sometimes a little opium, or in 
chewing the areCa nut. Tho books of entertain- 
ment, such as histories, plays, and novels, aboiind 
in China, reading was not there become so uni- 
versal an amusement, as it is now in all the po« 
Usbed parts of Europe. . Sedentary gratifications 
of the senses, rather than exercises of the body, 
or pleasures of the mind, seemed to be the re- 
sources principally thought of in vacant hours. 

The chief ndandarines, Chow and Van Ta- 
zhin,. p^sed much time in conversation with the 
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jSj^l^s^dor ap4 the gentlemen of the Etnbass^r, 
with the assistance of th(i iqterpreters. The 
mandarines adkecj, indoed, fdw^r. questions thaa 
they answered* 'J'he Chinese are, peiiiaps of 
any people the most eager in their curiosity about 
foreigners coming amongst them ^ k being a 
sight so rare, ejccept at Canton^ But about the 
countries of such foreigpeis they. are more in-* 
different^ They have been always in the habit 
of confining their ideas to their own country, 
emphatically styled tfie middle kingdom* . NoChi- 
nese ever thinks of quitting it, except a few, of 
desperate fortunes residing near the sea coast, or , 
of seafaring men, yrho form a class apart, in great 
measure, from society* Even foreign commo- 
dities consumed in China remind them only of 
Canton, from whence they receive them aa if 
produced in it. Regions out of Asia are 3carcely 
mentioned in their books, or noticed on their 
distorted maps. They have, indeed, some florid 
descriptions of Hindostan ; and the aame story 
is mentioiled, by. Chinese writers, which i^ in- 
serted in the Abbe Raynal's relation t)f both the 
Indies> The story, relates to a district in HiH-^ 
dostan, .of which the government is described to 
h»ve been once so perfect, and the people so • 
strictly honest, that a purse or a jewel dropped 
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upon the road, would be left by the finder on tKc 
nearest conspkuous spot, that the loser might the 
more easily discover it on missing, and return- 
ing to search for, his lost treasure. The Chinese 
did not certainly borrow this account from the 
French author, nor the latter from the former; 
and the coincidence leads to hope that there was 
some foundation in tmth for it. 

With regard to more distant ^regionsi no 
doubts persons in the government of China must 
have a knowledge of its external relations; as 
mercantile men must have of the places witfa 
which their trade comaects them. The other 
classes of SQciety have scarcely any thing to in*- 
terest them out of China ; and the bulk of the 
people would perhaps be little gratified, in nc*' 
spect to foreign countries, with any thing, less 
than tales of wonders not performed at home, or 
of powers exerted beyond the oi;dinary boundaries 
of nature. ' 

Tq the mandarines who conducted the Em*^ 
bassy^ it afFordejd sufficient pleasure to satisfy the 
inquiries made about their own country, as far 
as diey were able. Tho in their opinions they 
were partial and national; in regard toi.&cts, 
they seemed to endeavour at being correct. Chow 
Ts^zhin particulmly, who was a man of business. 
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founded his information generally upon pubK^ 
documents. The Legate seldom passed into 
familiar converse with the Embassador ; nor was 
it deemed, expedient to appear inquisitive about 
China in his presence. He visited his Exciellency 
almost every day, tho he travelled part of the 
way by land, and with no inconsiderable pomp. 
He was preceded by soldiers rfr servants, an- 
nouncing loudly his approach, and clearing th^ 
way before him. His carriage was such a sedati 
chair as has be^ mentioned in a former page^ 
but more ornamented with silken tassels. It was 
borne by fou^ men, whose strength was applied 
in the following manner. The poles of the 
chair were suspended at their extremities by 
cords ; in the bend of which short bamboos were 
passed. The ends of each bamboo rested upon 
the shoulders of the chairmen, of whom two 
supported and divided the weight before the 
chair, and two behind. Four others were in 
attendance to relieve them. Servants carrying 
umbrellas, and others standards of honour, ac- 
companied the chair, which was followed by se- 
veral men on horseback. It seldom indeed kip- 
pens that any mandarine of rank cither travels, or 
is even seen out of his own house, without a train 
suitable to his dignity. So essential it is thought 



^f mtn in office to preserve^ uturemittibgly^ the 
appearances calculated to inspire .the vulgar with 
respect, that for such persons to Walktlie streets, 
at any. time j without attendants j would be consi- 
dered as a sort of degradation. They were 
therefore caneful to maintain all the importance of 
their station, and to«xaet from the people all the 
honours appertaining tp it/ This hatit ren- 
deried ithem the more attentive in paying those 
they considered due to others, and especially to 
foreigner9 of distinction received amongst them. 
At) ^vety military post, and every town of 
note along the river, troops were drawn out while 
the yachts carrying the Embassy were passing, 
and a;^lute of three gum .was fired. These 
guns were a kind of short petafd$> intended .Only 
for saliites* A small quantity of gunpowder is 
put into them* They are fixed perpendicularly 
in the ground, and rammed full of sand or earth. 
After the salutes were pver^ the gaudy dresses or 
uniform of the soldiers, worn upon extuaordinary 
occasions, together ^ilh their arms, were said to' 
be deposited in the storehouse ofthe station un-' 
til they should again' fee wanted* In the inter- 
vals the men assume not always a military, but 
often the common, habit of the' people, and are 
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occvfSied. in mamifactures, or iht euUivation of 
the had* They certainly thus become mone 
tis^l 10 time of peace ; but must have less of the 
spirit and discipline whiich fit for sceaes of war. 
The pay and allowances of the soldi/^ry exceed 
the usual earnings of comtnon , men. Some 
shadow .likewise of that pewisr, which Jihey dis- 
play wh^t under the oidecs of itheir^9fiicers» £J- 
lowk them in their sepante.tapacity : and,.up(Hi 
ithe whole* to be enlisted is considered as, in 
^amt sort,, to be pric&nred ; awl it requires nci* 
ther £Hx:e nor itratagem t» recruit the Chinese 
army.^ . :' 

. Of ihilitaty f^sts, some were passed: every 
day^ when tfa^ high road hsqppened to approach 
the riyer^ This road was good, but very nar- 
rpw. Few carriages were seen upon it, and 
none with more than two wheels, either for 
carrying gwds 0r travellers, Both were equally 
without springs. Gratlemen. travel generally ot 
lK>rsdbacki or in sedan cjiiairs, or chair-palan- 
quins ; and ladies ptre m'oj»tly carried in close 
litters, suspended between mules or hors/e^ But 
these conveyanciss i^re little used eiitcept for 
short distances ; or in places remote firora rivers 
or canals. . Semedo asserts, in his History of 
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China, dbat formerly coaches were much in. use 
there, from whence they were first intrbchiced 
into Italy in the sixteenth century : tho the Chi- 
nese kave^laid them since aside, as incbnvenieiit 
and €ie|iensiye. 

Th( custom mentioned by some old travellers, 
oftiie Chinese applying saifc to carriages by land 
is still, in some degrte,^ retained. It waspro- 
baMy observed Jn part* less fertile than the bor- 
ders of the Pei-hb ; |br M iJlon mentions-^ 
• -^ , . , ^ . 'u » .,'■'■ .". .[.... ■ 

• f < The Ibtirren plains 

* * Of Sericana, where, Ghinefes drive 
•* With sails and wind diejr cany waggons 
light." ^ / 

f .' ' ' ' ■ ' I 

•Those eany' waggons are small carts, or double 
battle Ws, of baniboo, with one large wheel be- 
tween th^em.. When there is no wiild to favour 
the progress of such a cart^it is drawn by a man, 
who is regularly harnessed to it, while another 
keeps it ste<^y firbm behind, beside assisting in 
pudhing it forward. The sail, when' the wind 
ii favourable, saves the labour of the former of 
these two men« It consists only of a, mat^ fixed 
between two p^les -rising from the opposite sidijs 
•f the cart . This simple <:ontrivanee can : pnly 
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be of use when the cart is intended to run before 
the ivind ; and was probably the resource of an 
individual, who wished to have no companion 
of his labour and partner of his profits, or y/rho 
happened not tp meet one. Complicated ma- 
chittes^ susceptible of being applied to important 
puiposes, are most likely to owe their origin to 
countries where the mind is excited to exertion, 
-and invention upon the stretch, by the prospect 
of large emoluments arising from discoveries for 
improving the quality of any article of consump- 
tion, or for supplying it in more considerable 
quantities, or at a cheaper rate, than by the me- 
thods before in practice. 

No deficiency appeared in the construction of 
the bridges which were observed along the Pei- 
ho» None, indeed, were erected over it, which 
might have impeded iti navigation ; but several 
of hewn stone were thrown/ over branches that 
. ran into it, or canals that were dug from it. The 
remains of a bridge in x>ne place indicated the 
force of an inundation vi6lent enough to carry a 
part of it away. ^ Near it was a considerable 
palace, surrounded by a garden and pleasure 
'grounds, inclosed within a wall, with a treble 
gate towards the water side. It was said to be- 
long to. the Emperor, and. to be the o^casiooal 
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residence of some part of his fitmily. No private 
propert)r seemed to be adorned for pleasure. 
Every large Building was said to be destin^ for 
some public u^; or for the habitation of a man 
in oflBce* Such, if there were, to whom fortunes 
had descended from their andestoirs, but who held 
no department imder government, were certainly 
not osteutatious iti their possessions ;- and en- 
joyed their riches in obscurity* 
• The persons composing the Embassy had 
scarcely seen a cloud moving in the sky since 
their arrival in China ? lior was there a hillock 
on any side between them -and, tlie hprieon, until 
the fourth' day of their departure from Tien-sing, 
when some high blue mountains were seen rising 
from the north-west. They indicated the ap- 
proach to Pdcin, beyond which they were situa- 
ted. Two days afterwards, on the sixteenth* 
of August, the yachts came to anchor within^ 
twelve miles of that great capital, and within 
half a mile of the city of Tong-choo-foo, beyond' . 
which the Pei-ho was no longer navigable unless 
for boats ; and the'Embassy ceased travelling by 
water for some time. The distance from Tien- 
sing to Tong-choo-fo9 is about ninety miles. 

The former companions of the Embassy who 
i^emained in die Lion and Hihdosto^, did not 
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Io|ig continue iti the gUlf of Pe-che-tei. Wlule 
they were at anchor there; they asoertakied the 
following points- 
Latitude of the anchorage 3 8^ / 1 '^ ndrth« 
Longitude by timeJceeper ii7 5iQi east. 
Longitude by the mean pf . 
several observations of the 
sun and moon t on the 2 9 th 
of July - - Hi 7 east. 

Longitude by observations of 

the same on the 50th 1 17 5S east. 

M^an, of observations of both 

days - .. . - ii» a'jo'W. 
. Variatibnofthe compass, by 
amplitude, on the ii7thr&f 
July - - - 1 sowest, 

: .And on the isth - i aowcst. 

Latitude of the saridy islands 
; in the gulf, named by the 

^Idpilo^y Sha-loo-poo-tien $9 . i north. 
Longitude of the same by 
,. tiriife-keeper * lis' 4o east. 

.Latitude, of the mouth of (he 

Pei-ho, or white river 3 9 o north* 

The rise and &11 of the tides a£ the ancfadrage, 
were about eight or nine feet. They ebbed and 
flowed irregularly, aixl finm evei^ poim of the 
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moibigm v hxA the strength of tite flood tide was 
fixiiB tke 4outh-eai^Cf imA <^ the ebb it^mi the 
nbtth^west* ' On the aixtb of Abgusf (beii^ the 
day of |{elff moon) {he. Qoo^ tidefiiade at nine 
lio^iFs fi>fty ii&inutes in the n^rning.; it rose ten 
feet, and was high water at one o*clock;, aad re- 
mained without turmii| till, font mi die afternoon. 
The iwind itas then east, and n^oderate* There 
was no perceptible dJlTerenccf in ^e p^efvation 
of the 4i^ on the foUoiltrifig day. These pircum- 
stances, ^e/e acpUrately. ni)ticed upon the suggesr 
tion of a foreign a9tro]|o$iet of ei4iipfeSK:e,;'^ho 
.visheid tht>6e fact&to bea^^p^rtained, a& necessary 
40warc}s;|he completion of a theory of the |Lde» in 
whiihijbe, was engage^' 

O9 the eighth of August the ships set ^sail, and 
on ^ twelfth passed through the straits of Mi* 
a-taDpr; They wiere ^^(^mpanied through the 
gillf by a va«t number of yavks of cKfibrent 
#i2es, ^Q^ wi^ four stout masts tapering' 
riegulai^ly tp the jbeadw^l^d : none of them sup* 
ported by ^hroudi, :hHt; ^^ by a ^stfo^ ntassy 
step in the kekon.belijW^^.^tK} kept firm t>y Iarg< 
wedges driven inUt £b«,^tHe!rs abovci. Their 
4^is: were smne of iba^i^. otliersr df cotton. 
Thdir eahks and lies verK i^^im^ ,of h^mp, 
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apparently ;^eli maau&ctuitd. The smjillett: 
only of the junks passed trough the Ml-a^ta^ 
strait. The others went to the niUthwand of tbt 
islands that bear the same name, which experi* 
ence had, no doubt, , shown to be the safest 
passage/ 

- At Ten-choo-foo Sir Erasmus Gower experi* 
enced the good effects of the orders that had bem 
ferwardedin his favour by the Viceroy of Pc- 
che-ice. A supply was furnished of provisions 
and live stock for all his people. From thence 
he proteeded to examine the hay of Ki-san-seu, 
sometimes called Zeq-a-tao bay. He arrived 
there die fifteenth of August, and -** found the 
f* bay sufficiently secure in all directions for a 
*» well-found ship to winter in; the bay extent- 
*^ sive; depth of water from nine to five fathoms, 
•* the ground tough' and very holding/' Wood 
for fiiel, and fresh water were, however, 4t a dis- 
tance in the bay. The fatigue of obtaining these 
might prove injurious to the Lion's cpew^in their 
dimi)iished number and weakened^state. The 
barren aspect of the neighbouring country, and 
the poverty of the inh^itants, left it doubl- 
/fill whether the sick and convalescents of the 
squadron could be easily supplied there with all 
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things necessary to recruit them. It was deterr 
mined^ therefore, to coiitinue the voyage to Chu^ 
BZsXi where there was a greater likelihood of 
e£fecitual assistance. The distance was short, the 
•eason £ivourable ; and in the former passage it 
tad been found, that ** in qo part of the wprld 
^* was the sea so clear of danger as from Chu«>$an 
f • to the liver df Tien-sing." 
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" 'chapter IV, 

Embassy lands near tong-choq-joo» proceeds , 

^ ■■• . •. ^ . \ :.* : . .••. . ■•• '• m 

tHROUGH P£KIN TO A PALACE IN ^TS NEIGH* 

BOURHOOD. RETURNS TO THE CAPITAL. 

^ ' ,'1 .Mw^. . ■ ' 

1 HE Embassador and fiis suite. Iiad* mtherto 

prosecuted their journey towards the capital of 
Chinz^ without fatigue or inconvenience. They 
could not but be gratified in finding, in almost 
every object that presenteditself to them, some- 
thing from its novelty striking to the eye, or 
otherwise interesting to the mind. Even the uni- 
formity of the countiy, through which they had 
travelled, was a spectaele scarcely to be paralleled, 
for so vast an extent, elsewhere. The whole of 
it might be considered, according to a sacred and 
pleasing theory, as a p^rt of the earth in the first 
state of its formation, preserving still its equal 
and fruitfijl surface, while convulsions threw 
the rest into inequality and deformity ; but to 
those, who attend to the operations of nature, it 
appeared as a creation subsequent to the existence 
of the more elevated portions of the globe, and 
consisting of alluvial land brought down by 
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tofrttnbifrQm the fiisighboariiig mcnmttunt, and 
settling at the bottom of tbenii and gradually 
gaining upon the sea« 

Towards the western extremity of the immcnsije 
jj^lain, probably 60 formed^ stwds Pekin, the pre^ 
sent capital of China* The route lay throu^ it 
&om Tong-choo-fbo to the autumnal palace of 
the £mper<M:, eailed Yuen-min-yuen, orgardeii 
of perpQtual verdure/ where such of the precients 
at couM not be transported with safety to Zhe** 
iiol, were to be deposited ; and the Embassador 
and his smte Were td be accbmmodated close to 
Yuen-min-yuen, whik^ preparations were mak- 
ing for the jbtimey into Tartary. 

As there was no navigable communication for 
vessels of the size of yachts between Pekin and 
Tong-choo-foft, where those of the Embassty were 
now arrived, a temple or monastery near the iat'^ 
ter was prepared for the reception of the personv 
laiKiing from them# The baggage and present 
were secured in two temporary buildings ereotied 
for the purpose, of which die materials wei% 
strong bamboos, and dose matting impervioiii 
to rain* £a<ih of those buildings was upwards 
of two hundftd feet in length. They wdre si- 
tuated opposite to each other; surrounded by a 
strong fence, and shut in with gates at the extm- 
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, mities. Guards i^ere stationed round ; and no* 
tices posted up forbidding all persons from ap^ 
proaching the place with fire. These extensive 
storehouses were finished in a few hours. Every 
thing brought by the Embassy was taken out of 
upwards of thirty vessels, and safely.' ktdged in 
the course of a single day. But materijils and 
lid)ourers are, in China, at the inst:^ conmiand 
of the state. There was also a promjptitude and 
cheerfulness of obedience, which argued.a confi* 
dent expectation of an adequate recompeoce. 

The temple and monastery intended. for the 
accommodation of the Embassador and his suite, 
had been founded by a munificent bigot, some 
centuries agOj (or, the maintenance of twelve 
priests of the religion of Fo, which is the most 
general in China. This edifice is ncfw occasiqnr 
ally converted into a kind of choultry, or cara- 
Vansera, whc^re travellers of rank are lodged in 

'their joumics, upon the public service, through 
this part of the country. The most conspicuous 
deity in this temple was a personification of Pro- 
vidence, under a female figure, hpWing in her 
h^nd a circular plate, with ah eye 'depicted on it, 
This figure displayed some grace a«rf dignity., 
: Mr* Hickey, painter to. the iJii^ba^sy, and al* 
r^dy quoted in the former voliune,, notices this 
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building in the following terms : *• It' is situated 
•* on a rising ground, of geiitle ascent, about half 
•* a mile frorti th6 river, and close to the suburbs 
•* of Tong-cboo-foo, and is encompassed with a 
** high wa!l, in which a small door, opposite to 
•* the^ river^ *?is guardied upon the occasion by 
*' Chinese soldiers ; and before it was a tent, con- 
•' taining a band of musicians, to play whenever 
* ' the Embassador, or principal persons of the 
•* Embassy, j»ssed,by them*' From this door, 
'^ through several c<^rt-yards and low bviil<iing8 
V* for domeis^tic tisifs, a passage led to thope par- 
** ticularly,. consecrated tp .the exercises of reli- 
♦* gion. 'Theyw^ereseparatedfrom the others by 
** a >rall, in which was an Opetiing of the exact 
" form of a circle. The diameter was about eight 
** feet. Beyond this circular opening were two 
'' places or hsjls of worship, situated opposite to 
^* each other; between them was a spacious area; 
** and before ^ach was a. portico supported by 
^^ wooden columns, painted red, and varnished. 
'* The diameter* of those columns were small ifl 
• * proportion to their length. They tapered slight- 
" ly from the base to the capital, which was little 
•* ornamented, except with gilding* • The base 
f^ rested siipply* like the ancient Doric, u^n the 
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^* floor. The halls of wor^p were of the wliole 
*^ height of the £dbric, without any concealment 
*^ of die beams or rafters of the Mof. They con- 

* * tained several statues of maU And female deities, 
^* scrnie carved in wood, and painted with a va- 

* < riety of colours, mostly df fnodem and indif* 
'^^ferent workmanship; others were of porce- 
^* lain." 

-The numerous bain of the £inlmssador took 
iip moi^ parts of thcf temple that were allotted for 
dtfelling places, aiid dne priest only remained in 
it, to watch over this tamps of the shrine, and to 
Tcceive his Excellency's ccHnmands, while the re^t 
tietired to a monastery in the neighbourhood; but 
'attended in the halls of worship at stated hourst 
The apartments they had quitted were desirable 
in that warm season, on account of their cool- 
ness. At one end of each rdom wa^s a plalfi^rm 
of boards, raised upwards of a foot above the 
'floor, such as are sometimes seen in military 
guard-rooms in Europe. A thick woollen cloth, 
TK)t woven, but worked into a firm substance, like 
felt for hats, w^s spread upon the plat&>ri9» apd, 
with the addition of a cujshion, formed the whole 
of the bedding, on M4iich those priests reposed ; 
and little more is used by other classes of /society 
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in China V wiiepe', at least uiie coim^ott peb^Ie^ 
continue to tyear at night a considerable parfetjf 
the dress which cofvers them in the day. ^ 

The separate apaitmenti, beioijging to tlus in- 
periors of the monastery, were now allotted to 
the principal persons of die fiknbassy • Ih: fidrnt 
pf the other rooms the piriei^s had' suffered scoiv 
pions and scolbppndras to harbour thro neglects 
Those noi^pme insects were knowia onl)rby de- 
scription to son^ gentlemen of the Embassy, who 
had not visited the southern parts of Europe; 
The sight of such, for the first titnt^, in their fcied^ 
chambers, and upon their dotbosi excited a degrep 
of horror in their minds ; and it seemed to tfada 
to be a siifficienl? objection tbtl^e country, that it 
produced those animals. But the^ apprebeqsioii 
was greater thajri the ^Q;Agpb. ' ^ov however ea« 
pable of mischief, they are found to cdmmit it^ 
where they punst ahoUiKJ, but very seldom ; kwl ' 
lib! aficidkfflut happeiied froip ^theip^ in the presi^nt 
iostanice.'' The heat of the* watfeet*, which wM 
favourably to thdir existencey wa^^ iiideed,.ielt at 
no ^trifling iiiconv^niqnc^. t ^Tlie ^hen3i<)meter of 
Fahrenheit rosei in the shad^i to eigh(y-six?d6gri?|j»i 
it» violence, hoi^ever^v was^aVaid^d im^the o^^^ 
courts within 1;be precincts of thetempki by'cim* 
vas sheets spread' horizoi^ally between the iidlges 
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of the roofs. Cords were attached to the canvas^ 
with a contrivance to enable persons underneath^ 
to move it in whatever sense was necessary, to 
admit the air into those places from whence the 
sun successively withdrew^ 

The morning after the arrival of the Embassy i 
every person belonging to it partook of a banquet, 
.to which they were invited by the mandarines! 
It was deemed, from the hour of giving it, a 
breakfast ; but which, fix>m the kinds and quan^ 
lities of viands served, was equal to the most 
substantial repast. Tho tea be made to accom- 
ipany or follow every meal, it does not constitute 
the principal part of any. The tables were spread 
in such different parts of the new storehousei, as 
happened to be vacant. No other place, under 
cover, was sufficiently ample. It seemed, in this 
instance, to be the Chinese etiquette, when an extra- 
ordinary mark of civility is intended, to include^ 
with the principal object of it, the whole of his 
attendants of every degree. Invitations to par- 
take of the gratifications of the table are, it seems^ 
considered as so essential a portion of good breed- 
ing, diat they were not to be omitted on the pre- 
sent occasion, tho the hospitality of the Emperor 
rendered every other a matter of supererogation. 

The assemblage of people was so great upon 
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the broad sandy beach,beUyeen the temple and th& 
river, that booths were erected there, in which a 
variety of articles, but principally fruits and li- 
quors, were exposed to sale. The stands were 
shaded by quadrilateral r6ofs of canvas, support- 
ed from die centre by a single pole stuck into the 
ground. Fires" for cooking victuals were made in 
the open air,, and fire-engines were at hand, near 
water, in case of accidents arising from them. 
Those engines were constructed on principles, 
similar to those of Europe; and they are said to 
have been introduced into China, and partly 
from materials brought from thence; since the 
conflagration which happened at Canton, in 
Lord Anson's time, when the use of them, by his 
sailors, had so great an effect in stopping it. 
Other European improvements and coilveniences 
will probably be adopted by the Chinese, as the 
intercourse with them shall increase; and the 
exportation of such articles alone from England 
is likely to add materially to its commerce. 

Amongst all the crowds assembled near Tong- 
choo-foo, or those which the approach of the 
Embassy had attracted in other places, since its 
entrance into China, not one person in the habit 
of a beggar had been seen, or any one. observed 
to solicit charity. No small portion of the people 

YOJ.. II. S 
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seemed, it is true, to be in a state approaching 
indigence; hut none driven to the necessity, or 
inured to the habit, of craving assistance from a 
stranger. The present was not, indeed, one of 
those seasons of calamity, which destroys or di- 
minishes the usual resources of the peasant, and' 
drives him sometimes, even into criminal ex- 
cesses, to procure subsistence. In such times, 
however, the Emperor of China always comes 
fbnvard; he orders the granaries to be opened; i 
he remits the taxes to those who are visited by 
misfortune; he aSbids assistance to enable them 
to retrieve their affairs : he appears to his sub- 
jects, as standing almost in the place of Provi- ' 
dence, in tl^eir favour: he is perfectly aware by j 
how much a stronger chain he thus maintains 
his absolute dominion, than the dread of punish- ' 
ments would afford. He has shewn himself so | 
jealous of retaining the exclusive privilege of be- | 
nevolence to his subjects, that he not only re- 
jected, but was offended at, the proposal once 
made to him, by some considerable merchants, 
to contribute towards the relief of a suffering pro- 
vince. He accepted, at the same time, the dona- 
tion of a rich widow of Tien-sing, towards the 
cxpences of the Thibet war. But independendy 
of any general evil, which every wise govern- 
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mcnt is attentive to remedy or alleviate, acci- 
dental causcsof distress, or individual failures of 
the means to procure subsistence, give occasion, 
at all times, in most other countries, to the af- 
fectingspectacle of human beings dependent for 
their existence, on the precarious aid of those 
whom they may chance to meet, but who have the 
power of withholding it. 

The Embassador had given gratuities, occa- 
sionally, to the people of the yachts, and others 
employed about the Embassy; but such gratuities 
were never asked, and were unknown to the man- 
darines. As these had already insisted Upon 
charging to the Emperor's .account some small 
articles purchased by them for one or two gentle- 
men of the Embassy, a party of the latter went 
theinselves to buy a few trifles in the adjoining 
city, for which excursion beside, their curiosity 
was a sufficient motive. Some of the mandarines 
took the trouble of accompanying them, particu- 
larly Van-ta-zhin, who was a native, and willing 
to do the honours, of the place. He conducted 
them through a large suburb, which denoted the 
modern increase of Tong-choo*foo, since the 
erection of the walls which encompass the origi- 
nal buildings. The.walls are of brick, substan- 
tially built, and higher than the houses they in- 
5 2 
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closci wh^ch mostly are of wood. The city walh 
are washed by the river on one side, and defended 
by a broad wet ditch on the others. There were 
no guns upon the ranipai:ts, but a few swivels 
were placed upright near the gates. The princi- 
pal streets were straight, paved with broad flag- 
stones, and had a raised foot-path on each side. 
An awning across the streets, shaded them from 
the scorching heat of the sun's rays. Many 
however, of the labouring people, were naked 
from the waist upwards. Several extensive build- 
ings contained grain of different kinds, of which» 
it was said, a provision for several years is always 
kept in store, for the consumption of the capital. 
Most of the houses had shops or working rooms 
in front. And an industry was displayed, such 
as the neighbourhood of Pekin was likely to ex- 
cite. The outside of the shops was painted with 
a variety of lively colours, as well as gilt, with 
rich ebsigns before them, and long labels invit- 
ing customers. Amongst the chief articles ex- 
posed to sale were tea, silks, and pdrcelain, im- 
ported from the southward, and furs of different 
kinds, most of which were brought fromTartary. 
It was a pleasing circumstance. to observe, also, 
among other goods, some English cloths, tho in 
no considerable quantities. 
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The appearance of Englishmen interrupted, 
for a while, the usual occupations of the people. 
Other Europeans, mostly missionaries, had tra- 
velled thro the city ; but in order to escape notice, 
they were clad in the long dresses of the country, 
and had suiBfered their beards to grow, in imita- 
tion of the Chinese. The short coats and smooth ' 
faces of the present strangers, formed, therefore, 
a new spectacle. The greatest surprise, however, 
was occasioned by a black servant, who attended 
one of the gentlemen of the party. He had been 
brought from Batavia, to supply the place of an 
European who returned home. The jet hue of 
his complexion, his woolly head, and features 
peculiar ta the negroes, nothing like which had 
been^ remembered to have been seen before, in 
this inland part of China, led some of the spec- 
tators almost to doubt, whether he belonged to 
the human species; and the boys exclaimed, that 
it must be a black demon, fan-quee; but a good- 
humoured countenance soon reconciled them to 
his appearance, and they continued to stare at him 
without apprehension or dislike. 

As the party passed along the streets, they ob- 
served, in several places on the sides of houses, 
the projection of a lunar eclipse, Vhich was to 
happen soon afterwards. In the clear and plea« 
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sant atmosphere ot this climate, all classes of men 
living mostly out of doors are inclined to be at- 
tentive to the appearances of the heavens, whicfc 
tliey acquire gradually the habit of connecting 
with sublunary events, as if the latter were de- 
pendent upon the former. Some accidental coinci- 
dences taking place served to strengthen this be- 
lief; and the vanity of prediction had certainly 
its share in forming the pretended science of 
astrology. If eclipses, in particular, were consi^ 
dered as having the power to influence the opera- 
tions of nature, and the transactions of mankind, 
the periods of their occurrence necessarily became 
an object of attention and solicitude; and the go- 
vernment of the country, ever anxious to estabhsh 
the foundations of its authority in the people's 
opinion of its superior wisdom and constant care 
of their security and welfare, has converted their 
prejudices to account, by exclusively procuring 
a communication of whatever science and ob- 
servation could afford in this respect. Such com- 
munications are afterwards announced to the 
people, as in the instance of the present projec- 
tion, at the times, and with the solemiiity, fitted 
te ensure veneration : for that superintending 
power from M/feence such knowledge was inin^e^ 
diately derived- to them. 
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It is easy to conceive also, in regard to eclipses 
of the sun, how much the disappearance of that 
luminary in the midst of its wonted career must 
have appeaifed awful (as if nature were about to 
be annihilated) to him who is ignorant of the 
natural causes of such an event, ai^d of the cer- 
tain shortness of its duration. The people of 
China have, from the earliest ages, considered a 
6olar eclipse as ominous of someigeneral calami- 
ty ; and as great pains are taken to inspire them 
with a belief that their prosperity is owing to the 
wisdom and virtues of their sovereign, so they 
are tempted to attribute to some deficiency on his 
part whatever they think portentous. To this 
inconvenient prejudice,, the Emperor, himself, 
finds it prudent to accommodate his conduct. He 
never ventures on any undertaking of importance 
at th£ approach of such an eclipse, but afiects to 
withdraw himself from the presence of his cour- 
tiers, to examine strictly into his late adminis- 
tration of the empire, in order to correct any 
error, for the commission of which the eclipse 
may have been an adnlonition, and invites his 
subjects to offer him fi-eely their advice. 

Some of the mandarines, who accompanied 
the English in their excursion to Tong-choo*fod, 
were well awaie of the true nature of eclipses. 
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They knew also that there were Europeans cm- 
ployed at the Emperor- s court in the calculation 
of them; but believed their own countrymen 
-capable of predicting them with tolerable exact- 
ness. It did not appear, however, from their 
conversation, by what. means such predictions 
were efiected. There were indeed, among the 
Chinese, constant and patient observers; but they 
did not seem to possess the sciehce of calculation 
necessary to arrive at the solution of any intri- 
cate, problems. Even the first operations of 
arithmetic were not very generally known a- 
mongst them. In the shop^, where the party 
went to buy some trifies, regular entries were 
jaade of the articles disposed of; and the several 
prices were affixed in the common Chinese cha- 
.racters, equivalent to the words which express 
numbers in other languages. But not by a dis- 
tinct set of figures, upon a system similar to that 
of those caUed Arabic by Europeans; of which 
the powers or amount increase decimally, as they 
are placed to the left of each other upon the same 
Jine ; a^d to which fh. usual operations of arith- 
metic naay apply. The Chinese calculate by the 
i assistance of a machine, called by them swan^paUf 
in which balls are strung upon wi^sin dififerent 
. columns, and arranged upon the plan of Arabic 
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figuiTS, the balls representing units in the first 
column to the right, with a decuple progression 
of the others from right to left. 

The decimal multiplication and subdivision 
of quantities and measures, used almost in eveiy 
instance by the Chinese, greatly simplifies their 
computations. Thus, for example, a leang^ which 
is generally equal to an ounce of silver, is suhdi* 
vided into tei;i chen^ the chen into ten./<?n, and the 
fen into ten lee. The ideal subdivisions of money 
descend much. lower, but always, as well as in 
increasing quantities, in the same decimal pro- 
portions. A lee, or thousandth part of a leang^ 
is an actual coin of copper, far from being pure. 
It is of a circular fi>rq|, with a square hole in the 
middle, for the convenience of being strung to^- 
gether upon a sort of pack-thread; and tens and 
multiples of tens pass thus current ; often a smal- 
ler number only is transferred unstrung*. A coin 
of such little value is convenient to the lower part 
of the people, who thus can buy as small a quan- 
tity of merchandise as they please^ or is suitable 
to their situation; and in lieu of which, for an 
article wanted, a higher price might sometimes 
be demanded, if payment of a smaller could not 
be effected for want of change. Tea, like beer in 
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EngTand, is sold in public houses in every town, 
and along public roads, and the banks of riveis 
and canals. In these a single cup is sold for a 
single lee ; nor is it unusual for the burdened and 
wearied traveller to lay down his load, refresh 
himself with one cup of warm tea, and then pur- 
sue his journey. 

These kes^ collectively called chen^ form, in 
fact, the only standard coin in China. Govern- 
ment may have considered, that one material 
only can, in strictness form a standard coin. For 
the relative values of two or more metals, for ex- 
ample, taken separately, are liable to vary from 
the different proportions which may occasionally 
take place between the depand- for them in the 
market, for other uses than as a medium of ex- 
' change, and the quantities of them respectively 
exposed to sale ; so that a piece of money, of one 
inetal, may in fact become worth more or less 
than that of another metal, which the standard 
had made of equal value to it, according to the 
prices of the metals at the time of the adjust- 
ment. 

Silver is more properly, among the Chinese, 
a merchandise. None of it is coined, but large 
payments are made with lumps of it in the form 
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of tfec crucibles in which it was refined, and with 
the stamp of a single character upon it, to ascer- 
tain its weight, mostly often ounces. 

The value of silver, in the current coin, varies 
according to the relative scarcityor plenty of that 
metal issued from the Imperial treasury, Spanish 
dollars are common throughout all Asia; and 
are equally well known to the pilot of Cochin- 
china, mentioned in the first volume, and to the 
shopkeepers of Tong-choo-foo. Gold is seldom 
seen in the transactions of commerce, tho it be, 
occasionally, employed in the luxuries of dress 
and furniture. In general, the value of silver 
has borne a much greater proportion to that of 
gold in China than* in* Europe, except where an 
extraordinary demand for the latter, by foreign 
merchants, has increased the rate of it. That 
efiect, indeed, was supposed likewise to have been 
produced by the extraordinary quantity of gold 
employed in the decoration of Lama temples, by 
the Emperor, both in China and in Tartary. 

Upon the decease of a sovereign of China, the 
coin, bearing the impression of his name, is in 
some degree depreciated. The material, being 
of such a base alloy, is little convertible to use ; 
and specimens remaining of ancient coins are 
commQn in the country. There are a few curious 
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Chinese who collect coins ; but none prize them 
to the degree of tempting artists to make counter- 
feits of them. A series of them, therefore, cor- 
responding > to the sovereigns mentioned in the 
annals of the empire, may be considered as a 
confirmation of their history ; and a series^ not 
indeed complete, but mounting upwards beyond 
the Christian era, has been brought to Eu* 
tope. . • 

The histories of China state, and the tradi- 
tional accounts confirm, the natural propensity of 
die Chinese emperors to transmit their names aijd 
&me, by the most durable monuments, to pos- 
terity ; but it has been hitherto the cruel policy 
of every dynasty, or new family mounting the 
dirone of China, both to destroy the remaining 
branches of the former race, and to level the edi- 
fices dedicated to their memory. The ancienfc 
fabrics,, therefore, which have been suffered to 
subsist, bear no traces of the persons by whom 
tliey were erected. One that has very much the 
appearance of antiquity, stands in a-remote cor- 
ner of Tong-choo-foo, to which it does not seem 
to bear the least relation, b^ing so situated as not 
to sejve the purpose of any. ornament; 'and iis so 
far from being useful,, that its original destina- 
tion is not known witfi certainty* lit is. built of 
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brick, and in its exterior fomtresetnWes what arc 
called in Europ^ GHinese pagodas, and supposed 
to be places of religious worship. But the pre*- 
sent building cannot have had such a de^tinatioiqiy 
being, tho of considerable diameter, perfectly 
solid, in the first and second story* There is 
not even die appearance of a door or window in 
cither. There are no remains of steps, or other 
means of ascent to the third story, in which there 
is a door ; the several stories, eleven in number, 
distinguished by a belt of brick on the butsidp, 
continue to be entire, tho weeds and shrubs are 
growing out of many parts of them • It is thought 
most probable that this building was erected prior 
to the existence of Tong-chop-foo, and perhaps 
pf the great Chinese wall, and was intended fo;r 
a watch tower, to guard against the sudden ap- 
proach of the Tartar'enemy. 

Of those circular and lofty edifices, by Euro- 
peans termed pagodas, there are several kinds,^ and 
dedicated to several uses in China ; but none to re- 
ligious worship* The temples which are conse-. 
crated to such a purpose differ little in height from 
common dwelling htnisf s, as in the instance of the 
ijnbassador's mon^entary residence near Tong- 
choo-foo. The presence of foreigners there did 
not prevent the usual afBuence of devotees. The 
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Chinese interpreter of the Embassy, who was a 
most zealous Christian of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, and himself a priest of that cota- 
munion, saw, with regret, the English curiously 
examining the images, or attending to the cere- 
monies of the religion of Fo, lest they should 
perceive the resemblance between its exterior 
forms and those of his own church. Such re- 
semblance had been, indeed, already thought so 
striking, that some of the missionaries conjectured 
that the Chinesie had formerly receiyed a glimpse 
of Christianity from the Nestorians, by the wa-jr 
of Tartary ; others that Saint Thomas the Apostle 
had been amongst them; but the missionary 
Premare could account for it no otherwise than 
by supposing it to have been a trick of the Devil 
to mortify the Jesuits. One of them observes^ 
that the likeness is so strong between the apparent 
worship of many of the priests of Fo, and that 
which is exhibited in churches of the Roman 
feith, that a Chinese conveyed into one of the lat- 
ter, might imaging the votaries he saw were, then 
adoring the deities of his own country'. On the 
altar of a Chinese temple, behind a screen, is fre- 
quently a representation which mirght answer for 
that of the Virgin Mary, in the person of *S/«7f- 
mdo, or the sacred modier, sitting in an alcove 
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with a child in her arms, and rays proceeding 
from a circle, which are called a glory, round 
her head, with tapers burning constantly before 
her. The long coarse gowns of the Ho-shaungs, 
or priests of Fo, bound wilh cords round the 
waist, would almost equally suit the friars of the 
order of St. Frg^ncis. The former live, like the 
latter, in a state of celibacy, reside in monar 
steries together, and impose, occasionally, upoa 
themselves voluntary pens^nce, and rigorous ab- 
stinence. 

The temples of Fo abound with more images 
than are found in most Christian churches ; and 
some that bear a greater analogy to the ancient 
than to the present w:orship of the Romany. 
One figure, representing a female, was thought 
to be something similar to Lucina, and is parti- 
cularly addressed by unmarried women wanting 
husbands, and married women wanting children. 
The doctrine of Fo, admitting of a 'subordinate 
deity particularly propitious to ever)" wish which 
can be formed in the human mind, would scarcely 
fail to spread among those classes of the people 
who are not satisfied with their prospects, as re- 
sulting from the natural causes of events. Its 
progress is not obstructed by any measures of the 
government of the country, which does not inter- 
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fere with mere opinions; It prohibits no belief 
which is not supposed to aflfect tlie tranquillity^ 
of society. 

There is in China no state religion. None 
is paid, preferred, or encouraged by it. The 
Emperor is of one faith ; many of the mandarines 
of another; and the majority of the common 
peopk of a third, which is that of Fo. This 
last class y the least capable, from ignorance, of 
explaining the phenomena of nature, and the 
most exposed to wants which it cannot supply 
by ordinary means, is willing to recur to the 
supposition of extraordinary powers, which may 
operate the effects it cannot explsin, and grant 
the requests which it cannot otheiivise obtain. 

No people are, in fact, more superstitious than 
the common Chinese. Beside the habitual offices 
of devotion on the part of the priests and females, 
the temples are particularly frequented by the 
disciples of Fo, previously to any undertaking 
of importance ; whether to marry, or go a. jour- 
ney, or conclude a bargain, or change situation, 
or for any other material event in life, it is ne- 
cessary first to consult the superintendant deity. 
This is performed by various methods. Some 
place a parcel of consecrated sticks, diStready 
marked and numbered, which the consultant. 
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Khfeeling befdre the altar ^ shakes in a hollow ham- 
boo, until one of them fklls on the ground ; its 
mark is examined^ arid referred to a correspon- 
dent mark in a book which the priest holds open; 
and sometimes 6ven it is written upon a sheet of 
papef pasted upon the inside of the temple. Poly- 
gonal pietes df wopd ajre by others thrown into 
the air. Each side has its particular mark.; the 
side thai is uppermost when falleifon the floor, 
is in like manner referred to its correspondent 
mark in the l^ook or sheet' of fete, if the first 
throw be favourable, the person whomade it pros- 
trates himself in gratitude, and undertakes^ after- 
wards, with confidence, the business in agitation. 
But if the throw should be adverse, he tries a 
second time, and the third throw determines, at 
any rate, the question. In o'ther^respecti the 
peojple of the present day seem to pay little atten- 
tion to their priests. The temples are, however, 
always open for such as choose to consult the de- 
crees of heaven. They return thanks when the 
oracle proves propitious to their wishes. Yet 
they oftener cast lots, to know the issue of a pro- 
jected enterprize, than supplicate for its being 
favourable ; and their worship consists more in 
thanksgiving than in prayer. 
' Few Chinese a^c seldom said to carry the objecb , 
. vox.oi. T. 
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to be obtained by their devotion, beyond the be- 
nefits of this life. Yet the religion of Fo professes 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and 
promises happiness to the people on conditions , 
which were, no doubt, originally intended to 
consist in the performance of moral duties; but 
in lieu of which a(e too frequently substituted 
those of cohtributions towards the erection or 
repair of temples, the maintenance of priests, 
and a strict attention to particular observances. 
The neglect of these is announced as punish- 
able by the souls of the defaulters passing 
into the bddies of the meaiiiest animals, in 
whom the sufierings are to be prc^rtioi^d 
to the transgressions committed in the human 
form. 

While the Eiiglish were observing some of 
the religious customs of the Chinese, an evem 
took place which gave the latter an opportunity 
of seeing an European ceremony of religion in 
the fimeral of a person belonging to the Embas^, 
who died during its short stay near Toqg-choo- 
feo. He was an ingenious and skilful artist in 
brass and other metals. From Birmin^iam he 
had settled ip London, where he was earning a 
decent subsistence, whai he heard that an expe- 
dition was fitting out for China* He had con- 
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ceived a notion that' many improveijiiehts iii the 
arts were practised at Pekin, which were littjc 
known in Europe; among others, that of nlakitig 
a kind of tinsel th^t did not tarhish, or at least 
that kept without tarnishing much longer, than 
any that was made according to European me* 
thods. , He fencied that were he acquainted with 
such improvements, he should be enabled to pro* 
vide handsomely for his family. He did not, 
indeed, expect to enjoy long, himself, the bene- 
fit of any secret* he should discover. He was 
past the middle age ; of a Jfeeble ihake, and sub- 
ject to many complaints. But he thought it not 
too much to shorten his own life, in a perilous 
Voyage, Jof the sake of being ab|^to communi- 
cate to his offspring, what would be the means of 
their prosperity. He ofiered his services to the 
Embassy. At Madeira.the Embassador perceiv- 
ing this man^s he^th impaired already in the 
passage, urged hiin to Jreturn home ; but he was 
bent on the accomplishment of his purpose. He 
pursued the^ voyage ; and tho he was visited by 
the epidemical diseases, by which, in the course 
of it, m^ny young and robust persons rapidly 
lost their lives; he held out till he was within 
one day's journey of that capital, where he 
hoped to attain the object of his pursuit. But 
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his constitution, broken down by fatigue and ill- 
ness, was unable to support him atiy Ipnger, and 
he fell a sacrifice to the affection he bore his chil- 
dren. He was a quiet, sober, and honest Inan, 
meek and decent in his manners : and- his fel- 
low-travellers of every rank regretted him ; nor 
should his humble statiqn preclude him from be- 
ing mentioned in this relation of an Embassy, to 
which he was attachi^d. His name was Eades. 
His funeral was attended, not only by the greatest 
number of h'ii late fello1v.travellers,hue by a vast 
concourse of Chinese. Every forfai was observed, 
and the ceremony performed with much gravity 
and decency, as well in respect to the memory 
of the deceased, as in compliance with the ideas 
of the Chinese, who are. apt to consider the least 
slight or inattention, on such solemih occasions, 
as marks of barbarism and inhumanity. 

This Englishman was interred in the midst of 
several Chinese tombs, interspersed with cypress 
trees, at a distance from any church or temple, 
but near th« public road leadirig out of Tong- 
choo-fop. The Chinese burying-places are no 
otherwise consecrated than by tl^e veneration of 
the people, the remains of whose ancestors arc 
deposited in them* The peopIe"^ preserve those 
sacred repositories, with all the care they cau 
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aiffi)rd to bestow upojl them. They visit thepi 
annually, repair any breaches that accidents may 
have ]?iade, and remove any weeds that may have 
grown, or dirt that may have been thrown about' 
them. Where there is uncultivable grpund, it 
is always preferred for places of interment, as 
less liable to be disturbed ; yet the poorest pea- 
sant will respect the spot over which a heap of 
earjth denotes a repository of the dead beneath, 
until in the course of time, and by the gradual 
effect of the weather, the heap itself sinks^ into a 
level with the circufajacerit ground. 
' The country about Tong-choo-foo, for se- 
veral miles, h level and fertile. Some of* the 
I^iglish gentlemen were supplied with horses, 
to ride about in ' the neighbourhood. ' The 
horses were strong andT>ony. The bjeed does 
not seem to have been improved by care. Mul^s 
bear a greater price than common horses, as 
subsisting on less. food, and capable of more 
labour. Many of the horses were spotted as re« 
gularly as a leopard. Such were so common, as 
to remove the suspicion of ^ny fraud by artificial 
-colouring. The race of those spotted horses is 
supposed, among other means, to be obtained by^ 
crossing those of cfpposite; hues. The saddle fur^ 
niture differed as miich from tlie neatness of wh^jt 
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is made in England, as the cattle diemselvei 
from Arabian coursers. The riders met several 
Chinese on horseback, who, on approaching, 
alighted in civility to the strangers. This is a 
mark of respect shewn here always to superiors, 
and the custom has been extended to other parts 
of the East, \ The Dutch governor and counsel- 
lors of the Indies exact, in imitation, that kind of 
homage from all persons resident in Batavia^ It 
appeared in(Ieed, from several instances, in Java, 
Sumatra, and Cochin-china, that China gives the 
tone to the countries bordering on die Chinese 
seas. The distinction of yellow colour, for cx-^ 
ample, by the Emperor, is affected' by every s6^ 
vereign in the eastern part of Asia. 

The niixture of eastern and western customs, 
is to be seen sometimes in China. Thus in the 
neighbourhood of Tong-choo-foo, the season of 
the harvest gave occasion to observe, that the 
corn is sometimes thrashed widi the common Sail 
of Europe, and sometimes pressed out by cattle 
treading on the sheaf, as is described by Oriental 
writers. A roller is likewise moved over it by 
the Chinese. For these operatidns a platform of 
hard earth and sand is prepared in the open air. 
^ A machine has been always used heir for win- 
nowing corn, exactly similar to th^it which* has 
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htcn introduced, ii^lthin this century, it is said, 
in Europe* It is probably a Chinese invention. • 

Indian corn and «nall miliet farmed, in this 
place, the principal produce of the autumiii crop. 
There were few, inclosures, and few cattle to 
make them necessary. Scarcely any fields to be 
seen, in pasture. The animals necessary foi* til- 
lage, or for carriage, and those destined to serve 
for food, wer^ mostly fed in stalls, and fodder 
collected fer them.^ Beans, and the finer kind of 
straw cut small, composed a great 'proportion of 
the food for horses. The roots of corn,' and 
coarser stems, are frequehtly left to rot upon the 
•ground forjhe purpose of manure. 

The houses of the peasants were scattered about, 
instead of being united into villages. The cot- 
tages seemed to be clean and comfortable : they 
were without fences, gates, or other apparent pre- 
caution against wild beasts or thieves. Robbe- 
ry is. said to happen seldom, tho not punished 
by death, unless aggravated by the commission 
of some violent assault. The wives of the pea- 
santry kre of material assistance to their families, 
in addition to the rearing of $heir children, and 
the care of their domestic concems; for they 
carry on most of the trades which can be exer- 
cised within doors. Not only they rear silk* 
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' worms, and spin the cotton, which last is in gc'» 
neral use for both sexes of the people; butthft 
women are almost thie sole weavers throughout 
the empire. Yet few of them fail to injure their 
healths, or at least their active powers, by sacri- 
ficing, in imitation of females of superior rank, 
to the prejudice in favour of little feet; and tho 
the operation for this purpose is not attempted at 
.so early- a period of their infancy, or fejlowed up 
afterwards with such, persevering care, ^s in the 
case of ladies with whom beauty can become an 
ol^ect of more attention, enough is practised to 
cripple and disfigure them. 

Notwithstanding all the merit of these belpr 
mates to their husbands, the latter arrogate an 
' e}d;raordinary dominion over them, and hold 
them at such a distance, as not always to allow 
them to sit at table, behind which, in such tase; 
they attend as handmaids. This dominion is 
tempered, indeed^ by the maxims of 'mild con^ 
duct in the different relations of life, inculcated 
from early childhood amongst the lowest as well 
as highest classes of society. The old persons of 
a femily liVjc generally with the young. The 
former serve to moderate any occasional impe- 
tuosity, violence, or passion of the lajter. The 
MucAcp, pf 4ge ovpr yioutliL is suppprted by tly? 
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sentiments of nature, by the habit of obedience, 
fcy the priecepts of morality ingrafted in the lav, 
of the land, and by the unremitted policy and 
^lone'sl; arts of parents to jthat effect. They who 
•^.repast labour, deal out the rules which they had 
learned, and the wisdom which expcrience1;aught 
ithem, to those who are rising to manhood,, or. to 
those lately arriyed at iu Plain sentences of mb- 
rals are w^rittoa up in the common hall, wherjS 
. the male branches of the family assemble . Some 
one, at least, is capable of reading them to the 
rest.^ In almost every house i^ hung up a tablet 
of the ancestors of the persons then residing in it. 
References are often made,, in conversation, to 
their actions.. Their example, as far as it was 
good, serves as. an incitement to travel in the 
same path. .The descendants from a common 
^tock, visit the tombs of their forefathers together, 
at stated times. Thisjoint care, and indeed other 
occasions, collect and unite the most remote re- 
lations; They cannot lose sight of each other ; 
^nd seldom become indiflfereht to their respective 
concernjs. The child is bound to labour and to 
' provide for his parents' maintenance and comfort, 
a)id the brother for the brother and si«ter that are ' 
jji extreme want ; the failure of which duty would 
}?e followed by such detestation,' that it is; not 
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necesiary to enforce it by positive law. Even 
die most distant kinsman, reduced to misery by 
accident or ill health, has a claim on his kindred 
for relief. Manners^ stronger far than laws, and 
indeed inclination, producicd and nurtured by 
intercourse and intimacy, secure' assistance for 
him. These' habits and manners fully explain 
the fact already mentioned, which unhappily 
appears extraordinary to ' Europeans, (hat no 
spectacles of distress are seen, to excite the com- 
passion, and implore the casual charity of indi- 
viduals. It is to be added, that this circumstance 
is not owing to the number of institutions of 
public benevolence. The wish,- indeed, of the 
Persian monarcli is not i;ealized in China, tha^t 
none should be in want <^ the succour adminis- 
tered in hospitals ;^ but those establishments are 
rendered little necessary, where the link which 
unites all the branches of a fi^mily, brings aid to 
the suflFering part of it without delay, and with- 
out humiliation. 

It seldom; indeed, happens that the infinhi^ 
ties of men, or the weakness of children, render 
them utterly incapable of making some return of 
industiy for the subsistence they deceive. In die 
manufactures carried on within doors, very ma- 
terial assistance may often be afforded, with little, 
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, exertion of strength; andabroad^ the soil islight, 
and tillage easy. Oxen are used (or ploughing in 
this part of China, being too cold, for buffaloes, 
which are preferred where they can be reared^ 
Cattle are yoked by the neck, instead of being 89 
by the horns, as upon the continent of Europe. 

Several of the labouring men of Tong-choo- 
foo were engaged to convey to Hoong-yaryucn, 
close to the Emperor^s autumnal palace beyond 
Pekin, the piiesents and the baggage of the. Em-r 
bassy • The weight of all those articles had been 
hitherto of little consideration, as they had come 
by sea, or upon a river. They were now to be 
carried by aniiiial or human labour. Such of the 
presents as were liable to be injured by the rough 
moveihent of carriages without springs, were to be 
entrusted to men only. Some of the gentlemen be- 
longing to the Embassy had calculated their bag- 
gage more forat sea voyage, than for lajidcarriage. 
Preparing for a distant country, where they had 
not been before, it happened to them to provide 
some articles which were to be found in iti and 
others which they foresaw the possibility of 
wanting; but which they never canie to want. 
Upon a calculation of die necessary means for 
conveying all the baggage and presents, the man- 
darines were obliged to order near ninety smaH 
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waggons, forty, hand-carts Of barrows ) upwards 
of two hundred horses, and within a very^few of 
three thousand la(K)uring men, to serve in differ* 
dnt capacities, beside what of all kinds wasne* 
, cessary for themselves, and their attendants. 

Bulky and heavy articles ai^ carried by the 
mere strength of men, applied in the following 
manner; Two strong ba,mboos are fastened to 
the sides of the load. If two men to each bam* 
jboo, being four to the whole load, should not be 
sufficient, two shorter bambops are fixed to the 
extremities of each of the original long ones« 
The eight extremities of the short bamboos arc 
made to rest on the shoulders of eight men. And 
by bamboos fastened upon others, the strength 
of more men may be applied in a geometrical 
proportion, each sustaining an equal degree of 
pressure in raising audi carrying very poiisideri" 
able weights. . 

The Embassador and three gentlemen of his 
suite travelled in sedan chairs, which are the 
usuaKvehicles for persons of high rank in China, 
even in long journies^ The other gentlemen 
were on horsebadl^, as were all the mandarines: 
the principal among the latter rode near the chair 
of the Embassador. The Chinese sioldiers were 
on foot, and cleared the way. The servants and 
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privates of his Excellency' s guard were in rough 
carriages or waggons. The chairs, the wheel- 
^ carriages, the horsemen, the presents, and the 
baggage, filled up the road for a considerable 
space. This road forjns a magnificent avenue to 
"Pekin, for persons and commodities bound for 
that capital froiii the east and from the south. It 
is perfectly level; ther centfe, to the width of 
about twenty feet, is paved with flags of granite, 
brought from a considerable distance, and of a 
size from six to sixteen feet in length, and aboUt 
four feet bit>ad. On each side of this granite * 
pavement was a road unpaved, wide enough for 
carriages to tross upon it. The road was bor- 
dered in many place? with trees, particularly 
willows of a very uncommon girth. 

The travellers soon passed over a marble 
bridge, of which the construction appeared equal 
to the material. The perfection of such a fabric* 
may be considered to consist in its being oiade as 
like as possible to that of which it supplies the 
want: and the present bridge seems to answer 
that description; for it is very wide and substan- 
tially built, over a rivulet not subject to inunda- 
tions, andis little elevated above the level of the 
roads which it connects together. 

In pursuing the journey some -of the privates 
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Of the guard grew M at bein^ immurt^ in 
Mraggons moving in slow procession ; and alight'^ 
ing, continued dieir route on foot. They thus 
afibrded opportunities to the. crowds waiting to 
see thd strangers, to examine their figures, cour- 
tenancesi and dresses. Their ruddy complexions, 
powdered hair, and clothes shewing the form of 
the limbs, drew particular attention. The wea- 
ther was extremely sultry; Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter was. at nioetyTsix degrees in the covered 
carriages. T^y who w;aUced were sometimes 
perceived to suffer from the dust, the fatigac, the 
sun, and the j^ress of people round them. Se- 
veralof the spectators felt for their sitiiation, and 
opened a way for theifi to enjoy the air. To a 
few of the light and ignorant they w/ere a subject 
of sport. 1 * 

, A halt was made to breakfast at a village on 
the road. , The inn at which they stopped bore 
no resemblance to the modern edifices of that 
kind in England. No elegance ; no decorations; 
but the rooms, tho small, were clean and cool. 
Every sort of refi:eshment was provided. From 
this place, if not before, the mind was^atbvery 
step in^ anxious expectation of discovering that 
capital, which was said to be the greatest in the 
world. No gentlemen's houses scattered round. 
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nosimall villas announced to the party that they 
should see it presently. They arrived, at lengthy 
. at one of the eastern suburbs. The street througl^ 
which they passed y/as paved, and full of people. 
It exhibited a busy scene qf manufacturers, shop- 
keepers^ and buyers. The concourse of people 
did not so much appear to have been collected 
for the expected sight, as each being employed 
in his occupation ; aiid tho diverted for a while 
. by the passing spectacle, returning afterwards to 
his own concerns. To traverse this suburb took 
about fifteen minutes, when the party arrived bc^ 
fore the walls of the city of Pekin. The arrival of 
the Embassador was Announced by the firing of 
guns; and refreshments were made r^ady for 3!! 
the gentfemen, at a resting place within the gate. 
Near it the walls were faced with stone, el^ie- 
where with brick. Over the gate was a watch 
tower seveisil stories high. In each story were 
po(rt«}K)les ibr cannon, painted, as sometimes on 
the sides of merchant vessels which have none. 
Round the gate, on the outside, was acemicir* 
cular wall, with a lateral gate, upon the plan of 
European fortifications, which may be a modem 
addition. The city walls were a^bout forty feet in 
height. The parapet was deeply crenatcd, but 
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hid no regular einbrazurei; n6r did afty canficftf 
appear upon the v^alls ; but in tht nierlons weref 
loopholes for archery. The thickness of the 
walls was at the base 'about twenty feet, and 
twelve across the terrepleine; Upon 'which the 
parapet was erected- The outside of the city ' 
wall, though not perfectly perpendicular, was? 
smooth, but the inside was upon a considerable 
bevil; the rows of bridles which form it being 
placed, like steps, one above and behind the 
other, such as are described to be the frees ofthd 
Egyptian pyramids • The walls were flanked on 
the outside by square towers^ at about sixty yards 
distance from each other, and projecting from 
the curtain between them forty or fifty feet. Se- 
veral horsemen were able to ride abreast upon the 
ramparts, ascending to them upon slopes of earth 
raised on the inside. 

Pekin exhibited, on the entrance into it, an 
appearance contrary, to that of European cities, 
in which the streets are often so narrow, aijd the 
houses so lofty, that Trom one extremky of a 
street the houses ajppear at the other to be leaning 
towards, and closing upon, each other. Here 
few of the houses were higher than one story'; 
none more than two ; while the width of the 



htrtet wWcttdivided ttem wa5,considfr?jbly aW 
x>n&, huijdmd feet. . .Itriw. iify, gay;; ^ud ligbt- 

/rhcstredtwas uijig^yed^ and. waiter sprinkled » 
,QU it tQ keep -down the fh^st. ^ light ^andsome 
buildiog was, erected acrossit, caJUol by the-Chi* 
nc!^^ J^air(pp,\vhicLmpYd^ been transja^d tp 
nxean;a,trimnphal arch, tho upthing lik? an ardb 
is iaiaoy part of it*,. »THe whole was huiU of 
wood, and consisted of tjir^q^jia^dspaje gateways, 
of which the middle is th^ jbighest aiul largest. 
Oyer,, uie§e were constructed thiiee^ ropfs .above, 
eackctther^ richly decorated. Large characters 
painbtjd or giU upon: the. uprights and^the tran- 
soms, indicated the purpose for ^l^iclittlje^psii-loo 
.was erected*. They are meant to compliment pai> 
ticular persons, or to perpetuate the memory of 
some interesting evfint.- '.(,>- 

Th? first street extended. pn a line directly to 
the westward, until it Was.internipted by the 
eastern wall of the Imperial palace, called the 
yellpwwall, from, the cqlpur of the small roof ojF 
vanushed tiles with which the top of it is covered. 
Various public buildings seen at the same time, 
and considered as belonging to the Emperor, 
were covered in the same manner. Those roofsi, 
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iihintttltlptecl by thitnnies, afid ii^dented in the 
sides and ridges into gentle concave curves, with 
an efiect more pleasing than would be produced by 
fong straight lines, were adorned with a Varifety of 
figured, eidier in imitation of fealdbjects, or ttidrc 
i^omitionly ti mcirc Wotks bf fancy; the whole 
shining lik^ gold uilder ^ brilliant 6uil, imme- 
diately caught thc^fcye inth an ippclralhce of 
gk^ddor in that part bfbuilditlgs wh*^ it Was 
«iqt accustbmea to be sought fol-. Immense ma- 
^aiiiwrt of ric6 were ieih tleat the gate. And 
looking frdm it tb the left, along the dty Svkll, 
Sras pcrdeived an clevited fedifide, destribed 
as in obter^ratbfy, tfectedi in the formeif dy- 
'<i«<y ;by the EmjJt&rOir Ydhg-166, ip v^hdm the 
chifeF emb^llisbitiftribr of Pekin ire Said to be 
t)wing. • 

In' front of most of the houses in thi^ maili 

r 

'stre^ we^fe shdps j)aittted, gilt, and detoi^ted 
like those of Tongnrhbo-foo, but in a gladder 
style. Ovet some of them Were brdad terraces, 
-covered with shrubs and flowers. Befbie the 
doors several lantern^ were^huilg, of horn, mus- 
lin, silk, and papier, fixed to framed, in varyiilg 
the form of which, the Chinese seemed to have 
exercised their &ncy to the utmost. Oiitdide the 
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shops, as well as within them, wa4 ^splayed a 
variety of goods for sale. 

Several circumstances, independently of the 
arrival of strangers, contributed to throng sq 
wiifcl a street. A procession wa^ moving tdwaid« 
the gate, inVhich the white orljridal colour, ac- 
cording to European ideas, of the persons who 
forined it, seemed at first to unnounce a marriage 
ceneraonyj' but the appearance of young m€u 
overwhelmed with grief shfewed it to be a fimeral, 
mticTl more indeed than the trorse itsfelf, which 
Was tobtaitiedina handsome square case, shaded 
vntll a tSmipy; paiitted with gay and lively co- 
lours, and prefcedid bj^. standards of variegated 
siHcsi ' Behihtf 5i 'Wiie isedan chairs covered with 
wtiitfc cloth, containing the femtle relations of 
the-deceased; the white colour, dendtirt^ift China 
tht iffiiction of thoie who wear it, is sedulously 
avoided by strch as wish 'to manifts* sentiments 
of a tbhthtty kind: it is therefere ttfeVer seen in 
the ceremoiiy of iiuptiali (met sootf afterwards), 
where the lady (as yet linscen by the bridegroom) 
is carried iti a gilt itod 'gaudy- c^air, huiig round 
widi fcttoons (X artificial TOiwrfc, and^followed 
by rations, attendants, and ser*anfe,b«earihg the 
paf^phertialia, being the oiily porti6ii giVfciii wUh 
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A dau^ter, in marriage, by h^r parents. Tlie 
crowd was not a little increased 'by tbe manda-^ 
rines of i*ank, appearing always with numerous 
attendants; and still more by circles of die po- 
pulace round auctioneers, vendeii^ of medicines, 
fortune-tellers, singers, jugglers, andstory-tellers, 
beguiling iheir hearers of a few of their chen, or 
copper money, intended probablyibr other pur- 
poses « Among 4;he stories that caught, at this 
moment, the imagination of the people, the ar-^ 
rival i>f the Embassy 'was said to furnish no in- 
considerable, share. The presents brought by it 
to the Empfror were asserted to include whatever 
was rare in pther countries, or not known before 
tq the, j[J)^ne9e. Of the animals that were brought, 
it was^gjrfiYiely mentioned, that there was am ele- 
phant pfth^ si^ of a monkey, and as fierce as a 
lion; and a cock diat fedon charcoal; Every 
thing was siipposed to vary from what had been 
seen in Pekin before, and to possess qualities 
dififerent frem what had been there experienced 
in thessime substances. ;The sight of the stran- 
gers bringing such esctraordinary curiosities dis- 
turbed, as they passed* along^ the several occupa- 
tions of the people. They pressed forwards in 
great nyplbers.; Ghinese^ soldiers who were em- 



plowed, likeconittaUes, to keep ^od off^ t^ed 
long whips, with wMck they seimed tSo aim ait 
the foremost itank; but with a mildness, which 
disppsitioii and the long habit olT authority thM 
takes, sometimes, away fn»n any enjoyment in 
exerting it, had inspired* They generally, in fact, 
only struck the ground, i 

As soon as the persons belonging to the Em- 
bassy had arrired at the eastern side of the yellow 
wall, they turned along it to the right, and&und 
on its northern side much less bustle than in the 
former street. Instead of shops all were private 
houses, not* conspicuous in the front. Before 
each house was'a wall or curtain, to prevent paij- 
sengers from seeing the court into which the 
street door opened. This wall is called the wall 
oirespecU A ha|t was^ made opposite the treble 
gates, which are nearly in tht ceJtitre of this north- 
cm side of the palace wall. It appeared to ih- 
close a large quantity of ground. It was not 
level like all the lands without the walF; some of 
it was raised into hills of steep ascent: the earth 
taken to. &rm them. left broadband deep hollows, 
now filled with water. Out of these artificial 
lakes, of which the margins werf; diversified and 
iiregidar, small islands rose- with a variety of 
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luUs of <kii£GMnt hdgbts4lie {irinctpal p^JU^es for 
the Emperor were ercctod^ Theidiolehidspme'- 
what )the appearance of esicbantinwt* Qa 4ie 
fuimnit ofthe highest emineocies were lofty titef 
wrrounding summer-houies, a»d cabinets con- 
trived for.retreat and pleasure^ One of ^h^e ivat 
pointed out as the last Bhocfcing scene of tiie. ex- 
istence of that race of empemrs who had hmh 
and bieautlfied the whole /of this magninccot pa- 
lace. A man, whmn fertune seemed for a while 
to Eltout, as if destined to become the lietd of a 
new dynaaty In China, availed hifDself* towards 
ihe middle of the last century » of die weak$ies€ 
and luxury of the court, and of that indolence 
which, more than even luxury, had brought the 
fermer dynasties to niin; vtith an army of Chir 
nese, firat collected ^under the hope of bringti^ 
about belter time^, and^k^pt together afterwarck 
by the temptiii^ bait of plunder, he marched to 
die gates of Pekin* The ill-&ted moiiasich, «oo 
slighdy' supported, and possessod of too Httie 
-energy to resist ; but with sentiments too elevated 
to brook siibmisnion to an enemy who had been 
his subject, and determinied to save his offspring 
frpm (he danger of dishonour, atabbed his onjy 



dffii^^v, apd put an en4 *Q ]ii# own U& wa^ ^ 
ciw:^, ifi ope of thpv ^ifi^cs ^I^Qve p«SQ^<««d»! 
which ha4 h«5i| «Wtctcd for ^r pthwr jfljirpQjef. 
Froffi thc'j^t, whence }^i^ ijfportjinity Au^ 
offered to itafo? a glance^ tlyxwgh A« gafcs of Ah»: 
p^5i.ce wall, pf part ojf yflj^t vr^s yicjQsecl vi^^ft 
ij, djie f y*, turniog to the P^rth, observed through 
a street jcxtepdipg to dw ^ity w^l, the ^^?&hri{^j: 
of consid^rjiWe height, vhkh i«^M^? i^ J^Uftf 
prc^igious ^i^ a*ad xsyjiwlfip fpra^vAhati* ^rpck 
oj^i, the Otft?ide wth a wpodep p^^^et, qrnit?/^ 
8o^Qd distijQctly heafd.thiip^ghoiit the ff^itaL 
Beypnd it, hut pipre to the westward, i^$ ^Q^e of 
the northern ^aUf3, the wwh-tower over which 
rendered it ^isihle iJ^qve the intennediate hm}d* 
ings. frQf;eedii$g op heyon4 the p^^l^e gwe$ 
directly to the. westward, h^fweep 4he VcIIomp 
va|i, apd.the pordierji hMildipgj pf thp W^Xv » a| 
la{c£ of some acreti ip extent, pow, ,in iuiUipftPj gV 
ipp^t eptirely overspxtsad with die jpefut^d le^oj 
^ nj^mphad, mlumbof oc lien-wfifi of the Qhipe^t 
The leaf of this plants hfifiiei the pther ^se$ for 
which P4^iine had ia^nd^d tl)^tp;^jt ^f veg^tahle$# 
h#(f from it|j stjfuc^^, gr^friiAg* eqtir«ly round 
t^ 9ta^, .% iidviyptjige j^f jdls&iidi^g jifce flowe^ 
apd fruit grpwjiixg fkovf ftf eeptiA, from toy con* 
t^ct with JIm watCFi ^eh H^igU iojurc tfcem* 
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The root cf the fien-wha, fiirnisliera «tem which 
never fails to ascend in the water from whatevCT 
depth 9 uiiless in case of a sudden inundation , 
thtA it atta^is the surface, where its leaf expands, 
rests, and swims u{)oh it, and sometimes rises 
above it. This' plant which bears the rigorous 
cold of the Pekin winter, is with difficulty reared 
in European stoves. Its flowers are as bcautifUI 
and fragrant as the seed is grateful to the taste. 

The route was continued westerly through the 
city. The dwelling-house of sqine Russians was 
pointed out; and what was more singular, a li- 
brary of foreign manuscripts, one of which was 
said to be an Arabic copy of the Koran. Some 
Mahonietans were seen, distinguished by red 
caps. Among the spectator of the novel sight, 
Some women were observed. The greatest num- 
ber were said to be- natives of Tartary, or of a 
^ Tartar race^ Their feet were not cramped, like 
those of the Chinese; and theiV shoes with broad 
toes, and soles above an inch in- thickness, were 
as clumsy as those of the original Chinese ladies 
were diminutive. A few of the former were well 
dressed, with delicate features^ and their comr 
plexionslieightened with the aid of art. A thick 
patch of vermilion oh the Tniddle of ^the lower 
lip seemed to be a fij^votirit* mode of trying paint. 



Some of them were sitting in covered carriages, 
ofwhich/as well as of horses, there are several 
to be found for hire in various parts of the town** 
A few of the Tartar ladies were on horseback, 
and rodt astride, like men^ Tradesmen with ^ 
their tools, searching for employment, and ped- 
lars offering fhein wares for sale, were every 
where to be seen. Several of the streets were 
narrow, and at the entrance of them gates were 
erected, iiegtr which guards were stationed, it 
was said, to quell any occasional disturbance in 
the neighbourhood. Those gates are shut at night, 
and opened only in cases of exigence. The train of 
the Embassy crossed a street which extended north 
and south, the whole length of the Tartar city, 
almost fburmiles, and is interrupted only by se- 
veral pai-loos, or triumphal fabrics'; and passing 
by many temples and other capacious buildings 
and magazines, they reached, in little more' than 
two hours from their entrance on the eastern side, 
to one of the western city gates. Near this gate, 
and along the outside of the western wall, ran 
the small rivulet (here widened into a consider-" 
ableditch) which after almost surrounding Pekin, 
runs towards Tong-choo-foo, and falls into the 
Pei-ho^ The suburb beginning at this western 
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gate, If^mg mor^ o^ttiisivc thm that diro vthi^ 
tbey had eqitenMl into the city, t(>ol^ to traVi^iK 
it upwards of twenty minutes. 

The ge^tleptien of tjie Embassy sfc^pp^d at t^ 
cxtren^ity of the, suburb, to commumicatl; (o ^|i 
ptb^r the ip^fre^sions th^t remiun^ VpOfl th^r 
miwls, aft^r pftssiijg thrp fekm, TlUpy w^re ip- 
dmJ awar^, thut SQ slight a gliippse^id i^ut little 
ijualify them to fo^m a judgment of w ; but whjrt 
^ey hdd seen, except ii) relation to the ImperiaJ 
palace, did not come yp to the id^a they pr^rvi- 
ously had formed of the capital of China ; and 
they imagined that a Chinese, could he be m- 
partial, would feel a greater gratificition in the 
sight of dote ship^, the bridges, £he sqiaares, se- 
veral 6f the public buildings, and the display of 
ivcaltli in the capital of Great J^ritain. . 

The Emhassy fbpnd^ in proceeding north-west 
from Pekin, the same kind pf granite pave- 
ment over which thef had travelled to that city 
from Tong-choo-foo. It led them jLq the open 
^Qwn of Hai^ien ; i:optaining few other build- 
ings than those intended for the $ale of goods, 
4nd for the accommodation of artificers, near t^ 
.autumnal palace of Y«en-min-yu^,. which lies 
.a little way beyond it. Here was the residence of 



pfeoednearit* The#J?pp^^fIJ|i-iiiqi| in 
tioQio ii€c«8»i^ri^, ^n^^ igi^/qj^^^xui t;i^^/ 
ci^ylgted t^; ?mi«5e t^ rifk ajR^ idle of hgftJiK 
a^l^f9» eve^ :t9oc»ge$ i^witaiaiAg. iosects, swJ^ 
as.tke iy>i^y ^ioada, aa[^ a large «pecie$ of t}^ 

Between Hai-tien and Yjucn-min-yucn, w«ar 
tbe villa intended for tke Embassador aiul:Jl)ii^ 
suite; whidk w^kfuaa inclosure of, ai^ least, twdivo 
acres* It wniaifi^ » garden Ikid out in serpen*- 
ti»e walks, a riwlet winding rou^d afl islaiul^ ^ 
grove of various tre^s interspersed with patches 
of grass ground, and diversified ^ith arti&gial ' 
inequalities, and r<K^s rudely heaped upon each 
Qthe^r. The buildings in this place consi^ed of ^ 
ilev^ral separ^epavilio^^i esrectedjpund ffnUl 
courts. The apartments were handsome,. <and 
not ill contrived. Several of ihisto were adorqedi 
with landscapes, painted in w^ter^cohnirs. The 
objects appeared to be ccHxectly drawp; nor were 
the rules of perspective unattended to ; but what 
instantly shewed themsto be the works of Chinese 
krtists, was the total neglect of light and »hade» 
A lake wa« represented, with trees and houses 
near it, almost on every side; hut a Chijiesi^ 
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^vrould coQNder it as a fcdemid^' to render t^ 
diadow of any of tiiose objects' perceptible on the 

bassadors from f<»^eign courts, or mandarines of 
sank from the distant provinces, while the Em* 
l^erw was at the adjoining palace ; but had been 
tiow. empty for some ti^e, and wanted repairs. 

Between the governor of that palace and tkt, 
Embassador, compliments of civility were im- 
mediately interchanged ; and the former desired 
to take the opinion of the latter, as to the most 
advantageous distribution of d)[e presents intended 
to be left there. It was decided that the principal 
articles should be placed on each side of the 
throne, in one of the halls of audience. The 
outside of this hall had a magnificent appearance. 
The approach to it was thro three quadrangular 
tourts, surritonded by buijdings, separated from* 
each other. It was erected upon a ^platform of 
granite, raised about four feet above the level of 
the court before it. Its projecting roof was sup- 
ported upon two rows of large wooden columns, 
the shafts of which were painted fed, and var- 
nished ; and the capitals ornamented with varj-i 
ous scrolls and devices, in vivid colouring, par-^ 
ticularly with dragons, whose feet were aimed 
with five claws each. .Dr^igons may be ifoaiiied 



Ob the €dific;ea ^ip^d funiiti|r€ of the pd:nc€s of thf^ 

fkopemr's; cojaxS^ ik^k wu^ fo^^ ' claws' only u> 

, thieirfi^n; U{f fifth is^res^i-v^d £>r his In^rUl 

Majesty ajc^fe-;; A netof giltwire!, scarcejyi|i^- 

. cept^bl^; is;^^!^^ pYci* thfirwl^^rle eatablatu^gf^f 

,. jhi^'building, to-^ejve^t birds/fp^ Testuig,i|p<5i 

/^Jaypf the jjrpjacting poiuU,;,c^,>yhich % ^ffat 

. iMflE^berarp thought out iA:a rfig)LiJ|iR.<)i:der; jTfec 

fe^U exceeds ill the iripide» ,ooae Jiufldjfed feset Jp 

length ; in bitadthit i$ upwards of fbrl;y» an^ jp 

height above twenty , feet. Between ttLeinq^ 

row of columns oathe.southerq.side^w^re pannel$» 

, tjl^e .whole, or any part^ of ,which, ^might berkq^t 

open, or shut, at pleasure. -^^^ ; , *.?::: 

Thi^s spacious, and lightsopie^hiill ^a& well xi^L 
culated to (ji^pJlay .the presents:; nothing being 
left in it besides tlie throne^-a few great ja^s of 
ancient porcelsdui and a musical clock, playing 
twelve old English tunes, and made, as w^ 
marked upon it^ in the beginning of this cen^ry, 
by George Clarke J of Leadenhflil-^sireet^ Londdm, 

The. throne was, placed ia a recess. . A few 
steps ascended to.it in jTrpnt, and others on each 
>ide. It wa^^flpt pich pr^^ydy* Qy^r it were 
the Chinese characters, of glory and perfection. 
On each side were trippds, and yesssels of incetise. • 
Before it was a small table, almost to be called 



Ml ftltar^ fi>r ofieritigg of tea ^^friik to the spiiit 

df t)ie absent Empemr. It ikpj^ttied to be jiday 

rf' sacrifice, being the tiime o^ flk Ikl! ittoon, 

^ch is a tefi^oiis fe$tiyd if^ thi^^l^^^^ of 

Fd/ Aihohg the ibilny nam^ bd<>figifa^^ 

Imperial Majesty ill Kib scWtarfergii Capacity, ij 

oiie; irhich ttot 'nieitly cdihci<k$' iti sound tri^ 

that by \vhi«h ifc^ DMty i^ ^^e^mes k^dimtk in 

'China; but tlie^^Maposition^the Chines^ Wiii- 

^len character, dehotfftg both, and which always 

% •supposed 16 bear Some aite«io« t» the cbfict 

♦intended to be conveyed by it-, is tli* sate* ptt- 

^faiscly . 'rhiis circutoStiince nftiyi hfeve beeh, no 

doubt, occasioned by a partkiidfasidt^tion of the 

-Mhibutebf'pbwer, Which, as ap{>lied^d the moral 

istate ktid conditicm of man ita China, ^re^id^, 

iltoost entirdy , ivk-ihs pei^on of d* sovel-eigft. 

;The itstofthew^rldis, in thrtont^topfctionof 

*a.va5t muhitucfe of his subjects, <»f little signi- 

•fica^e ; And they consider his doming, ^s vi#- 

tuafly exWnding ovelr the wholes VVi|h th^ 

ideas, they scarcely ^an distinguish *he relaUons 

or ddtiesofotbei* nati^s or Individ kds towariis 

hMftl, fr<M* their own, ^ich are, ihdied, mi- 

boii^ded. If they ^crifice to hite in his absence, 

it is not ^rprising ihat they ^oUld adbre him 

present* The AW^^«, or adoration, as the Clii- 



prostradoiii' of the body, tfee fobhcad stribittg 
th^ fl<)dr cadh ^tttfe- II is ^fifeuk to im^gli* 4ti 
exteridriEark cif *i(Jr^ ^pfe)^till4 huittility ^ 
8ublni6ai^m,^^'A^likJi inl^lies a teort iAtimati^ 
cbtifsciodsftfeS^ tf^h^ Oihnipotettce ttf thai beitigj 
toir^itfe W^h©iftit%ittad^. 

These- '►pWil^fe^liAnt ■ *&%*|)igcte^ a-i ^clfr 
fr6Ms{i*attg«sy^'fr«hi tiW* ^^^bject^ &rid v^feafs 
df Ae ^^rfc I- '^tid the Leigate feegaft' lidv^ tcy 
pttB^ tht fefltfe^don Whdt 4nde^3 he had signi*- 
fied lefote/5ib pfj^etisi tfcteM^ id his presence b6* 
fbrenJiteitlif4)«e; ^ Ffer^hiSMteMattd, his -Eictf* 
leney-i^as'tibt* entirely iifipf^j^r^; ^tid h* hii 
the advaiifa^e of th^ IhserscUons ^hich hkdfceen 
given to him, ih general tttiftsy frdfti hi^ Mar 
jcsty^.in relation 15 r*qtiiiditidi» ofauch a iiattUrtv 
He was x^ell a-^are of the teMcicsustiess of the 
Chinese court in exa^tittgceremoflifes, of whkh 
the humiliafeiii^n on ihd dttfe« pa* <^bntributtd> pen-: 
hdps, io r^ndei' n^^t jend^^^i^'? $o grateful to the 
Other. Ih tl^is spirit/cafe h&A been taken^ in coh^ 
qnence^ no doubts df supe^i&i: ordas^ to Wiite in 
large. Ghiuese characters lipontlife flags pendent 
from the yachts: and land carriages of thfe Eift-* 
ifaassy^ EuEAsSADba BEAitiKG Tribute from; tH£ 
iouNTjiT Of vENiaLAiro* As' it was possible that 



the meaning of thcyse^ai^cters- might liotWc^ 
t>een mentioned to his Excj^Uetic^, l^e did not 
think himself bound to maUe at foito^ll complaint 
2(boiitthem; especially as a failure c^. redress, 
which he had reason to ju^Jge by no tnesMiSiim* 
possible^ must have put at onceja stop to^his pro- 
ceeding : thu« giving an abrupt^ as well .as. un-. 
sMccessi^l termios^io^ to his mission* TJ^se 
characters had however attracted notice; they 
were repeated in the tourt gazette ; they wduld 
be re<;orded in the annals of the, empire; they' 
Would find thfiir way to Europe thro the Rus- 
sians residing in the capital, and the miilsidn;irie9 
who came there from the difibrent^ countries of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion. It behoved^- 
therefore, the Embassador tpbe.the. more guarded 
in any act of his own^jleist it should be construed 
as unbecoming. the. sovereign whom he hadthcL 
honour to represent* Similar considerations had 
prevented the embwsador from Russia, in a for-' 
mer reign, from complying with the usual Chi- 
nese form of, introduction, until a regular pact 
was 'made for its return, on a like occasion, to 
his own sovereign. It has been remarked, that 
he^as the only minister that had hitherto gained 
any point in negotiations with the Chinese court* 
The Dutch^ who, ija the last century, submitted 
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i% otice id feV6fy cetehibny prescribed tb them, 
in the hope of ol^taiiiiii^, in retuto, Scirme lucra- 
tive adviritages, cdtoplained of being treated with 
tieglect, and df kiitg disnillteed witl^t th^ smal- 
l^sl prdmise of any favout-J 

H is said that HolJatidhad been ftokittd out by 
some if the niis^ibnai^ies, a^ a spot tipon the ^^- 
nei^l map, bealriwg at political weijght propor- 
i{4>Aed dnfy to its sisie. It is possible that the 
fi^tt^ rule ftiay ha!*e^been endeivoui^d to be laid 
down ifx teg^itd to Etiglartd. Such had Wen the 
i!ha&ctime, partial, and diAious accounts, which 
t&e nwAi^ers of China had hidiertb receivbd of 
iht real state of iht sevej^l powei:s of Europe, 
tkdX the dillerettt degi*ees of backwardness, on the 
part of-^eir enltftssaddrt, in: complying with 
ahy claim of arrogat&l sTuperiority it P6kinv 
might serve there, ih fact, as a sort of scale for 
judging of dieit^ relative ithportance. Such, on 
thef other hand,' is, in these times^, the eitehsioia 
6f the commerce of Europe, and the frequtocy 
of itaf conittiuiireatidns, oVer the rest of the globe, 
thA rioAing eanbe done, iri the niost distant 
countries, by a representative &0A1 jtAy of its 
court*, that ii insi^ifitfaiit, ;^or oVdrlooked at 
any oFthe others. Nor cai:it trith ^rbpriety 
be supposed, thact the subktahttkl^el&r^ of a rist- 

VOJL, II. X 
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tioD, ifr uticonnected with the character and rai^ 
it maintains abroad ; but if it were otherwise, 
there was reason to apj^rehend, that the dispo- 
sition of the ministers of the Chinese^empire, at 
that moment, would prevent the immediate return 
of favours^ for any sacrifice of dignity. Beside 
. the prejudices imbibed. against the English, from 
their fijrsjt appearance on the Chinese coast, andfor- 
, tifiedby subsequent misrepresentations, all which 
it. was the object of a diploipalic establishment 
ffrom the British court gradually to do aVtray, a 
new and unfavourable impression was. made » as 
already ipentjioned, upon the occasion of the 
Thibet war. And, notwithstanding the hospi- 
tality with which the present Etnbassy was treated, 
and the: distinction and even splendcmr, which 
accompanied it, there, was, especially op the 
part of almost every Tartar chief, too perceptible 
^.mistrust of its designs, as if they were meant to 
procure, in the end, some share with tlie Taftars 
themselves of the domination over Chin^.. The 
new French principles, no where more detested 
wd. dreaded than in China by tjife. members of 
the gpvprnn^^nt, cpmingt as well as^tlje Embassy, 
from/the West, was a circumstance whict dis- 
inplined thorn from ^e eniargemjent of any com- 
mpucatibri with that quarter, of ^thetglobe; ^^ 
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the iieighboUrhood of France had a' tendericy tb 
injure Englzmd; at a distance from it. ' • 

Had none of these adventitious and adverse cir- 
cumstances, which could not beiqnween or pre- 
vented, taken place, yet 'the advantages that 
might rejiult from a direct communication' be- 
tween the courts of London and PdSin>' were noC 
expected to be sudden. Nothing coiild- really be 
eflEectual, but a change, infevour of^the English; 
in the minds of the Chinese goveimaent, arid of 
that portion of the public, whose opiniopis^ in- 
sensibly influence their superiors. Such an ope- 
rgition must indeed be gradual ; and yet material 
to be accomplished; both ' for the interest of the 
British territories in Hindostan, and* of the Bri- 
tish, if not of the whole European, trade with 
China* The Embassador was not discouraged; 
as to the ultimate result, by any inauspicious ap- 
pearance at the outset, however it might afiect 
him |)iersonally.. It was in tl^ nature of an at- 
tempt, for establishing an amicable and useful 
intercourse, with a suspicious aind forbidding 
court, that the chief difficulties were to ht en- 
countered in the beginning. . The esteem and 
confidence of such a court were to be obtained by 
cidtivating its good will, thro tike meanstofproper 
ageriks^ and by a well judged, courteous, but not 

X2 
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abject* conduct. It was of tbe utmost conse- 
quence ^hat^ in thik first Embassy, kis M^jestfs 
Tepreaentative should natf in order to ensure a 
gracious. reoepti(m for Limself, consent to any 
unqualified act which might be proposed to him, 
such as shopld comonit the dignity of his so- 
vereign, or the honoui: of his country, in the eyes 
of other nations. If, on the contrary, both these 
were asserted in the first instance, his successors 
might afterwards, perhaps, without the hazard 
of improper inferences, comply with the preva- 
lent usages of the country. 

The Legate, tho apprised of what had passed 
in the ease of the Russian embassy, had enter- 
tained the hope of ^evailing over the tractable 
dispositdoii. of the British Embassador to accede 
to his deinatids, widiout annexing any condi** 
tions to tkem. Such success would be no small 
merit wid^^ the ministers of the empire, who, 
more than the Emperor himself,- acfiiered to this 
brntiquated claim, of saperibrity over other na« 
tions. Id conjunction with his own efforts, he 
^onployed those of the mandarines^most intimate 
with his Excellency. The latter acquitted them- 
selves of this duty with no slighti address and in*^ 
sinuation, introducing the- subject by remarks 
lipon the di&rent customs a£ nations^ and die 
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•dvantagc which travellers found in> ciwiforming 
to them, in whatever <:ottt!ttyethffy happened m 
redds 5 thm, passing to the circumstance bf^thi 
ifltroduction to Ae Etnpeti*-, tkey ttientidliedJiii* 
prostration- qs ^ eetem^iny 4b • he pcffferm^d ^f 
fcouirse, in^ ^ivhi^h it might be^ unpleasant tb ht 
auttward, and that fiieirefoi* it Wfrs ctiston^^y td 
f^ractise it sbme riibe feefefe?" ^hey Wfert^ttot'a 
lidfe sutpiisjsd- to •hear;':^a«'is' testified *hy: His- 
tory', that ftw such an att^donfe by^n^EisiMpeak 
(Timagoitis,) in the charieter<3fe^ibai^doi'td-a 
powei'fiil Eastern mon&rih, (of JP^rsik;) Ke waS; 
on his return amongst his ^duiltf^en, (th* 
Athenians,) cohd^mned to die, as haviSig dfei* 
graded the Nation by which he had been d^^ 
puted; that less condescensions^ in ntoderhtithtS, 
have been strongly re^r^hendfed ; th^ actions of 
meA, in a public capacity, beirtg deemed not ^6 
T3fiuch their own as the acts of those tbeyTCprfe'^ 
sent. Upon this principle, the usiial ceremonies 
practised by subjects-,- towards dieir iown sovfc- 
'reigns,*were not expected fiom the! repi'esenta'- 
tives of foreign powers^ there being a tfecessaiy 
and propel* distinction- to bemrfde between acts of 
liomage and submissidii, and the voluntary tokens 
bf esteemi and fnendship. 

Upon this delicate occasion, his Excellency 
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detenpioed to.tryreveiy method in his power, ta 
gratify l^e Supposed wi^sh^s ;of tte Emperor, in 
this rei^pect, ajsv £lr as it* was possible so to do» 
vdthoufr&iiiqg in duty towards bis. own sovcr 
veigAf ; :He did not, therefore, propose to avoid 
complying wijththe:cei1emQn)'[ of p^<>Mration ; but 
offered to go tb>^o the whdie s ^ ^topditipn which 
did-ffosr^jider 4 t.les^ personally respectfiil to the 
ISi^^ii^ ily^^ tqpk aWj^y tfa^'pF^ntipal objectioii 
t^at b^yionitas an act of fepmag^ ojfittepepdenee 
in hi$^i;epr$^p.tative character. Tl^ej^iMdition, 
whjj^ch h^c^r^y.was, that a subject df' his Im- 
jp^rial M^j^yi of ran|c equal tohisQwn, should 
pfjrform, before the pic^ure:.!^ had with him of 
hjis Majesty, dce^sed in his^ robes of Hdic^ the 
s^m^ icer^lQqnies that the Edibassaddr should be 
direct?^ to ^9 before the Chinese thione. It was 
of impcM-t^^eithat this^^prppps^il should be given 
ip writing, and translated JL^to Chines^ aVjtjurate- 
ly, kstit should i^il of its effect thro any mis'^ 
jC^pr^scntation or mistake. Tljc interpreter of 
the Epibassy, tho a native of China, was utterly 
unacqii^ted with the^ style necessary for the 
palace; ajid in writing Ladn'^nd Italian, for 
the xnany years he had liy:ed 2rt Najiles, he had 
lest the habit of writing the <complikated Chinese 
characters, of which there are not fewer than 
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leiglMy tfaousaoid; Even the Sdro^iialn ihti^ohi^ 
riesr^at \Pdsiii,> in die empioyifeeiJt dP-the ' courts 
dio tfaejron^eitetaiiddiidJ^ngua^^ selckwrf^ft^mpt 
txyhmlt/TUt least anyv^iofikisil -^aper/ for doin^ 
whifk iht^ daiploy a, m^ye ^ to lettei's; to 
wliani:3diey'. signify tHe'pu^pWt^^ -what they 
M/ant tOihii^piioperlt^ tommnnick^. T^e Le- 
gatev iv>ho aimed at cuAaining nothing le^$ thai^ 
an unconditional compliance with his 'proj^osr* 
tion, ^ra» disinclined- to receive 'iny^pul^lion 
in writing from thie Eitibasskdoi^ ^ttd would 
aSsr; otj willingly allow of, ho^ass^sbii^re' Ibr 
snioK a ipurpose.: Tkis 4lifiictilty migfiit boWevei! 
be su'nriouated thro the means^ of 1^ Eilropean 
mis8Konam»« His-'Excellelncy' tfierfcfdrcf^^tirge* 
for permission to be gi^en that these 'dh<Mild be 
allowed: toivisitc himv A^iph he kne^ty ihey weitr 
weH ineliiifid toudo. rilfwas^dbviousy how neces- 
sary it'became that spme of them should aid his; 
owi^. interpreter y who sometimes suffered by ill 
beacLbh, to explain for the several gentlemen and 
others belonging to the Embassy ^ in the common 
dcctijnrencea of life. ' Among iiK>seniissi(Miaries^ 
it waaltldely » in consequence of »the;recommen- 
dalony Jeticrs brought to .thdm from their su- 
perior^ iad friends in jt^ly in fiivour of the £m« 
faassyy th^ s6me coujd be found who woiild veu- 
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Uure^tq lNK>p«re a faitlilul tmislaticm ofiiforM»ry 
papers; aii4 p^rhpifM Idsp be ^bbtp supply miick 
ilseful4afbTm»4<Hi« Afer iuny appbcatiom oil 
t^ p9Lr4 of the £ml>aMador,:ieveral of thoao^Eo^ 
rqpeaiii i^ere intxoducedrto his Excelknc^ libut 
ifk ^SQXffM^ u4 cauticy^sbmaaiier, in pmseoce of 
the I^^te^ and^ving at llieir head the Ptntu*- 
gUjese je^k, described in the Fekin misaion^iy'f 
ls^€r, Thit pes^pn seesaied ta £bel tho impoiw 
tanQe» w^chthe spiritual character sometiines 
f^tspir/es, lA^reased by his late accession to the 
4ignity.pjra:blue button^ which rendefediiim au^ 
peripr t<> hi4. coBefigiMS^ who only ha4' white 
9Pies» J^^ ^iifi little qualified, howeYttr, to bo an 
is^terpret^r to a British ««nihistet, as he neither 
undprpjtoic)^ thci £9glish,hmguage^ nor that which 
is. thciQoit generally spoLeiiL ia modem Euxope;^ 
but in his. conversation with some of his com* 
paiiions, he sufficiently betrayed the achserse. tem^ 
per of his mind, while the missions^xiefi fiom 
other countries gave as evident signs of good wdU, 
and of. zeal for tlie welfare of' the Embassy** 
Even in the desire, which this meeting afiinxied 
an opportunity of expressing, that the Einhassy 
might remove to Pekin, where prepairaticMis fl(iight 
be made with more convenience, than at Hoong- 
ya-yuen, for the journey to Zhe-hol) he en* 



Monged die Legate in fesisimg'dHS request^ 
Agaioktkd uniledivoiceaftht:oiter£u«0()t^h%. Ik 
the only other interview which the Embassadc^ 
D0uld baye ivith lihis Portugufarc, his Exoellencyt 
4iiideavoiii3edrionBConciie faim to the interest of the 
Bfitaid) mtto'xu He changed, indeed, his tone^ 
wd give a£«uiance of his tervice, as did for hit^ 
^o«e very worthy pensons of his country; but 
Im ExceUeac^ s oyni interpreter was afterwards 
Inferred by t)ie€lunescy'as his mediod^of^spesd^ 
ing the kogikage, ikioga native^ iwaslnoreagree-^ 
able to them than thi fcxeigp. accent of ihe mk- 
sionary. The lattet made a merit with -the 
fimfaassadcur, of persuading the Legate to write- to^ 
the Emperor to know kis pkas^ie, on the arppli<r 
oatidii made by his Excelleixcy to remove 'tl^ 
Pdcin, widiout which, he asserted, such k fneav 
aiim could not be undertaken ; btrt the governor 
df th^ palace of Yuen-min-yuen, who was ia 
rank and power superior to the Legate, inter« 
fisredon this.occaaon; and the removal to the 
ccqatal tpok effect immediately. AtPekin, the 
whole of the Embassy was lodged in a spacious 
hfitel, or palace, consist\pg of several edifices, 
erected by a former collector of revenues tndcus-^ 
tonas of Canton, out of his extortions, it was 
said, from the English trade, and confiscated tp 
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f}ie crown, in consequence of extc»tions upon 
^.natives in another" ofike^ileaurer to the ca* 
fatal. . 

V This {^ace was built on tlui /general i model 
ef' the dwellings of great mandarines. The 
)¥hole H^lpsitre ytb^ m the form of a paralieio- 
gratn, and^ suirouhded by a high brick wall; the 
outside of which exhibited a plain blank surface, 
fkcept near oae of its angks, where a gateway 
Q^iened intok nwtrOVr. street, litde premising the 
haiid»)X9erttraciures:with;n <side» The wall, in 
its whole length, supported the upper 'ridge of 
Yobfs/ whose lower edges, resting, upon an in^ 
lerior wall paralUl (b ;theM>thi»r^ formed a lon^ 
range of buildings, divided into apartments for 
servants andofikesi;- The rest of the incksipe' 
y/'M subdivided into several quadrangular courts 
^f: different ^ites. In each quadrangle wew 
buildings erected upoii; platforms of grtoite, and 
surrounded by a colonnade. The columns were 
of. wood, nearly sixteen feet in height, and as 
many, inches in diameter, at the lower end^ de- 
creasing to the upper extremity abmre oi^e sixth. 
They had neither capital ^ nor base, according to ■ 
thjestxict meaning of those terms in thcf orders of 
Grecian architecture, nor any divisions of the 
space called thie. entablature, being plain to the 



very top which suppdrts the' cormoe; ind were 
Mrithoui; any swell at the lower end, where they 
were let into htfUdws^ut into stones for tfcieir re* 
ception, and* which formiferf a ciTCtrtairririg around 
each, s^om^wifat in the Tuscan vmapher/ Be- 
tween ihe cdlumns, for abbut one*lburth of 'the 
length of &e shaft from the cornice downwards j 
was carved and ornamented wood-work, whifcH 
mi^i he termednthe^ ei^kl^tiire, -and^ was' of a 
dififerent 4:o!6ar from th^' cdlumfts!,' which*' were 
universally red« Tfes ^oi^nnade served to siippbi*t 
tiiat part of the ^roof which projected beyoml thfe 
wall-plate, in a curve, turning up act the angl^es. 
By nieansof such roofed .coldnnades, every part 
of those extensive biiiidings might be visited tin^ 
der cover. ^ The number of pillars througlidu! 
da whole i wa« liot fewer than sixt himdred* ' 
. . Annexed to the* principal aparttnent; nowdes^ 
lined for the Embassador, was an elevated build- 
ing, intended for the purposes' of a private'the'si* 
tre, and concert room, with it tiring apartments 
behind, and a gallery for spectators round iu 

jNone of the buildings Weiie 'above one story, 

except that which was the ladies* apartments dur^ 

^ ing the I'esidencc of the ownen It was situated 

in the inmost quadrangle. The front consisted 

of one long .|nd lofty hall, with windows of 
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Corea paper, thro vrhdch no ol^ect could be dsft- 
.^ili^shed on the other aide. On the back df 
tlbis h^il was ci^liedi^ gallery, at tbe height of 
^hout teq feet^ wh^h kd to seyc^^iRaU roomst 
lifted oply fix^ the halL TholiQ^iasier wint 
dp^s wjBi^ of silk g^uiie, stretched cm fiimes ef 
ytoodf and worked w^th th^ n^edl^. ip floweret 
frvntt bi|ds, and ins^t^, md othet^ IpaiiUied in 
]gr^r coldDTSv Ths9 dpfy^tment was fitted in a 
neater $tyle» tho-itptm a sEmaUer scaie^ than most 
of ^ others. To this part M (he huildingiTas 
a^f^a^ back cpiut with oflice«« the iwhole caloii- 
lated IpF p)iya£y. . > : 

j In one of the outer qu^drangla was a piece of 
lYateti in the midst- of which: a atone room was 
IfffilU exactly in the shape of 4ine of the covered 
bargee of the; eounb^. In others of the qua* 
dr^^ngles were planted trees; and in the largest, a 
I^Uge heap of rocks rudely piled, hut firmly 
^ciedf upon each odier ; and at one end was a 
«ppt laid out for a garden in miniature ; but it 
did not appear to have be^. finished. The late 
pe^essop of diis palace enjoyed, it seems; but 
little, the fiuit of his iniquities ; and was at this 
time under sentence of execution in expiaden of 
his ofiences. 

At this place «n opportunity offered, imme- 
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dijttely, dF seeing one of the Pekin misnionkries; 
and he, Wing well disposed towards the Eni^ 
bassy, was vccy willing to supply the translator 
that was wanted; and accordingly, he present^ 
a Chinese .Christian , usually employed by him, 
and perfectly qualified for this oflSce; but siich, 
was the"^ habitual fear impressed' on the natives qf 
China of afibixUng the smallest ground of oflfence 
to persons in audiority) or of being ^und med- 
dling in any 9Mpposdd matter of state, and sucH 
€^\k man^'s partrcubr dread of incurring the dis- 
pleasiiuie of the Legate, if jhis hand-writing should 
bd <iiscoYered; thai he could not be persuaded to 
let it go abroad* It was also a fact well known, 
that a native of Chiton had been formerly put to 
death for writmg, there, a petition in Chinese for 
the English. The difficulty was however oyer^ 
come by means of the ydudb formerly mentioned 
as page to the Emb^ss^dor, and who had acquir^ 
an uncomihon facility in copying the Chinese 
diaii!acder, beside hkving made progress enou^ 
in the language to serve sometizoes as inteipre«> 
ter ; and it was ntfcfesaary to have recourse to hinl, 
for copying outsvery subsequent ps^er that thei'e 
was occasion to pvebeht inthe Chinese languagei 
The pnacess Ibr diis. purpose was somewhat . te^ 
^Qfm. Thtf EsigUsh ;papeat was r fit^t: tramdated 
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into Latins by Mr. Hutner, for die U3C of thf 
£mbassador*s^ Chinese interpreter, who did not 
understand the original. The interpreter ex* 
plained, verbally, the meaning of the Latin into 
the familiar language of Chinese conversation, 
vrhich the new translator transferred into the 
proper style <^ official papers. The page imme- 
diately copied this translation, fair; when the 
original rough draught was, for the satisfaction 
of the translator, destroyed in his presence. 

His Excellency's memcH-ial was addressed to 
Ho-choong-tai^ng Colao, first minister of the em- 
pire, and represented that ** his Majesty the 
** King of Great Britain in sending an Embassy 
** to his Majesty :the Emperor of China, fully 
•* intended to give the strongest testimony of 
** particular esteem and venerajtibn jbr his Im- 
** perial Majesty; that the Embassador entrusted 
** to convey such sentiments was earnestly de- 
" sirous of fulfilling that object of his mission 
"with zeal and effect; that he was ready like- 
*• wise to conform to every exterior cei^emony 
'^ practised by Jhis Imperial Majesty's subjects, 
** and the tributary princes attending at his 
^* court, not only to avoid the confiision of na- 
** velty, but in order to shew,, by his example oo 
" behalf of one of the greatest^as well as most 
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•* distrot' nations on the globe, tliii high strid just 
'•< sense universally entertained of his Imperial 
**. Majesty's dignity and transcendent virtues; 
*' that the Embassador had determined to act iii 
** diat manner without hesitation or difficulty, 
^*^ on this <:ondition only, of which he flattereH 
** himsfclf his Imperial Majesty would imme- 
** diately perceive the necessity; and have the 
"goodness to accede to it, by giving such direc- 
•' tions as should be the means of preventing the 
" Embassador from suffering by his devotion to 
*' his Imperial Majesty in this in^tande; for the 
,^^£mbassador should certainly suffer heavily if 
*.* hi^ conduct on this occasion, could be construed 
* * , as in any wise unbecoming the great and exalted 
** rank which his master, whom he represented, 
*• held among the independent sovereigns of the 
, ** world : that this danger could be easily avoid-. 
** ed, and the satisfaction be general on all sides, 
** by hi$ Imperial Majesty's order diat one of 
** the oflBicers of his court, equal with the Em- 
^^bassador in rank, should perform before hii 
^* Britannic Majesty's picture at large, in his, 
M rpya^rpbes^and then iix therEinbassador's pos- 
*^:%e%%^Ofk 24 ]?fiii$i^y,the s^me ceremoiiies wJiicK 
',;;should be performed by iheEmbasisa^OV ^fort 
V the lip(jPApf.his;|iJipcridr: Msgcsty.';' .:a- : t 
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This psifter/was properly addressed^ and de^ 
livered to the Lig^te, who p^bmised to &»rwatd 
it immedialely. He seemed to approve of its 
,cp9teiUs« Of the Emperor's.acqiliestsiice id the 
proposal neither the missioiiaTy nor the principai 
Chinese who were acquadnted vnA% it entertained 
the Mialtest doilbt*' TbeTeturni in fact, of the 
ceremony required from one of his Imperial 
.Majesty's sutjiects iught be made in a private 
jroom, without parade, abd would sfc«rcely bfc 
j^nown br meiitiolied in the empire; but the pr6- 
strations of the Enibassaddr were (o be performed 
on a solemn festival,, in pr^seoce of all th^ tr^U^- 
tary princes ahd g^seat subjects of the ^fe, and 
!wauld be described in the gazettes ptiblished by 
authority. / 

Izi this persiKisioii, preparations^ were mad6 
immediately for the journey to ih^ Emperor's 
presence. The articles to be carried into Tartary 
were brought from Hoong-ya-yueii to Pddn, as 
ifiretl as the ba^ge of the Embassy. Amdng the 
former were sii^ small brass field^pbces, reUjiiari- 
ably well cast, of an elegant form< and filed- on 
light Carriages. They had beto lately ^ied fc^ the 
purpose of exercising the aitillefry-itien of (hi 
guani appotttted to (ki^ service, iit order to be 
prepared to exh^t before his Imperial Al^esty. 
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They fired each several times in a minute. So 
much celelity in military manoeuvres on the part 
of foreigners was not relished by the Legate, who 
was present. He affected to say that as much 
could be done in the Imperial army; and he, who 
had expressed himself; before, so anxious that all 
the presents should accompany the Embassador 
to Zhe-hol, was of opinion now that the field- 
pieces should be left behind, as the Emperor was 
to return soon to Pekin. The gunpowder also, 
of which as many small barrels were among the 
baggage of the Embassy as was foreseen might 
occasionally be used in salutes,' and in exercising * 
the field-pieces, as well as the musquetry of the 
guard, was become an object of suspicion with 
'him. He desired it to be delivered up. It was 
so instantaneously, as a matter of indifference. 
His whole conduct seemed to indicate a mind 
agitated with apprehension lest the Chinese 
should begin to entertain a higher idea of the . 
prowess of the English nation than of his own. 
TJie former, indeed, very cordially admired a 
vast variety of articles either brought for presents, 
•or destined for the use of the several persons of 
the Embassy, and which, were displayed both to 
gratify the curiosity of the natives, and with a 
.view to spread a taste for British manufactiircs. 
Vol. ii. Y 
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, Most of the Utensils in common use in England 
were, indeed, likewise used and made in China; 
but inferior, generally, in quality and neatness. 
English hardware was eagerly sought after; and 
whenever in the course 'of time the East India 
Qompany's ships shall have free access to the 
port of Tien sing, the demand for the manufi^c* 
tures of Birmingham and Sheffield wijl be very 
miich enlarged, for the sujpply of Pekin alone* 

This capital bears not in size the ^vofi pro- 
portion to the rest of China, that Lond^jn does 

^ to Britain* The principal part of it is called the 
Tartar city , from the circumstance of having been 

" laid put anew in the thirteenth century, in thetimc 
of the first Tartar dynasty. It was in the form 
of a parallelogram, of which the four walls face 
the four caidinal point?;' They include an area 
of about fourteen square miles, in the centre of 
which is the Imperial palace, occupying Within 
the yellow wall at least one square, mile. The 
whole being about one third larger than London 
on its present extended scale: whereas the liftteu 
ancient provinces of China, independendy of the 
vast accession of territory from the grfeat wall t© 
the neighbourhood of the Caspian sea, bear a 
proportion to Great Britain of about fifteen to 
one. Adjoining, indeed, to the sQUthert^ ^^^ ^^ 
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the Tartar city is another called, by way of dis- 
tinction, the Chinese city. Here most of the 
people lodge whd come pccasionally upon busi- 
ness from the provinces to the capital. Its walls, 
which are greatly in decay, include likewise a 
very considerable s^ace, about nine square miles;. 
Asmall part only, however, is occupied by build- 
ings, which are indifferent, crowded, and irre- 
gutar: the rest is empty, and a part of it in cul- 
tivation r Within this compass has been raised 
tke Sien-nong-ian^" or emnence of venerable agri-- 
tult^rists. Thither the Emperor repairs every, 
spring, and in compliance with ancient usages, 
goes through the ceremony of directing with his 
own hand the plough, through a small field, by 
way of doing l^onour to the professiontJf Ihe hus- 
bandman. After his Majesty has directed that 
instrament for about an hour, a group of peasants 
chanting, at the same time, round him hymns in 
praise of husbandry, the princes of his coyrt and 
great oflScers of state, 'following his example, and 
taking the plough by turns, make several fiir- 
rows in his presence. They are all, as well as 
the Emperor Irimself, clothed in the garb befit- 
ting their new occupation. The produce of the 
ground dius ploughed is carefully oollqcted, and 
solemnly annoimced to surpass, in quality and 
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quantity, what any other spot of equal dimen- 
sions ha& yielded in the year. The celebration 
of this exemplary festival, as it jusdy may be 
termed, is made known in the remotest village of 
the empire. It is meant to gratify even to the 
humblest cottager, and to be some consolation to 
him, in. the disappointments which thevicissi* 
tudes of the season frequently occasion, when he 
recollects that his calling has been dignified in 
being adopted by his sovereign; who is thus in- 
corporated in the most numerous and useful class 
among his subjects, and .seems to acquire a com- 
mon interest with them ^ 

Within the walls, likewise, of the Chinese 
city has been erected the Tien-tan, or eminmce of 
heaven. The single character lien^ or heaven, i» 
inscribed upon the principal building on this 
eminence. Its form is round, 4n allusion to the 
vault of the heaveuly firmament, as it strikes the 
^ eye; in like manner as the Tee-ian^ or temple 
dedicated, to the earth, which the ancient Chi- 
nese supposed to be a perfect square, is of a 
square form. In the summer solstice, when the 
heat and power of the sun is at the highest, the 
Emperor comes in ^solenin procession to pay 
obedience, and oflfer thanks for its benign in- 
fluence; and in the wiater solstice similar cere* 
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monies are performed in the temple of the earth. 
Jn neither is any personification. S<5me, at least, 
of the lawgivers of China proceeded, however, 
from the coMtemplation of material existence, to 
a first cause, to which they gave a name; while 
others added sacrifices of slaughtered animals, as 
to a being susceptible of being gratified by the 
destruction of the life it gave. 

This solemn adoration of heaven and earth 'is 
confined tQ the person of the Emperor; and for 
his convenience is performed at Pekin, where he 
likewise appears abroad in a variety of other 
grand processions, suggested by the mixed views 
of policy and religion. There are scarcely any 
other public spectacles in that city; and they are 
sometimes compared to the religious ceremonies, 
or fmiiord of his Hoiiness at Rome. In other 
respects few of the circumstances take place in 
the Aietropolis of China which contribute to the 
aggrandizement of other capitals. 

Pekin is merely the seat of the government of 
the empire/ It is not a port. It is not a place of 
inland trade, nor manufacture. No representa- 
tive diet, or general states, with numerous re- 
tainers, assemble there to assist, or check, or 
examine, the measures of the crown. It forms no 
rendezvous for pleasure and dissij)ation. The 
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chi^f cities, of Europe owe much of their opu« 
lence, size, and population to th^ affluK of tbofc 
persons, who, by the gift of their progenitws, or 
by the favour of the prince, possess <i¥ealth with- 
out labour; and seek, in the concourse of mul- 
titudes, for opportunities to enjoy it to the most - 
advantage. They draw with them the principal 
net revenues of the country. Removed from the 
anxiety of procuring subsistence, free from the 
passions of avarice or ambition, dii^engag^, in 
great measure, from the cares of life, and not 
distracted by the uncertainties which attend all 
enterplri^e, they constitute the most agreeable and 
best infonned part of the community, where 
they arc* Many of the improvements, and some 
of .the greatest inventions in European sciences, 
have been the fruits of their leisure. Among 
them are chiefly to be fbUnd those pure and ele- 
vated sentiments, and those refined manners 
which distinguish the character of a gentleman. 
But except in instruction they are of little bene- 
fit to the other orders of mankind, upon whose 
industry they subsist. This cl^s, inckiding the 
rich and idle among the, nobility and gentry, 
is, in every part of Europe, numerous. Their 
families, their servants, they who administer to 
their multiplied, w^nts a^d various aiau^ements. 
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cDfatribute much to swell the metfopoKsof tvery 
European kingdom. But Pekin owes »little of iff 
extent or popuiousness to tirciumstances of the 
same nature* Mpst nplen there have their station! 
regularly allotted to them, or are occupied in at- 
tending 6r, providing for those who have. Ex- 
cept, perhaps, some of (he relations of the Em* 
peror, few indeed are those whose only Eu^ines^' 
there is the pursuit of pkdcsure, and the con- 
sumption of that time which others are undcf 
the necessity ofemployingin the jp^rfi^m^ilce of 
some public duty, or in theprhratecarfc of living. 
In China tliere is less inequality in the for- 
tunes, than in the conditions, of meix. -The an- 
cient annals of the empire tef^iiy that, for a long 
period of time, the earth, like the other elements 
of nature, was enjoyed by its inhabitants almost 
in Common. Their pountry was divided into 
small equal districts : every district was cCilti- 
vated conjointly by eight labouring families, 
which composed each hamlet, and they enjoyed 
all the profit of their labours, eiccept a certain 
share of the produce reserved fot public expences. 
It was true, iitdeed, that after a revolution, de- 
plorfedinall the Chincis^ histories, which hap> 
pened prior to the Chnstiaii era, the usurper 
panted all the lands away to the partners of kis 
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victorksy leaving to the cultivators ot tke soil a 
^nkall pittance only, out of the revenue which it 
y^eldect Property in land also became heredita* 
ry; but in process of time the most considerable 
domains were subdivided into very moderate 
parcels by the successive distribution of the pos* 
Sessions of every father equally among all his 
sons : the daughters being always m^rri^ with* 
out dower. It very rarely happened that diere 
wis but an only son to enjoy the yirhole property 
of his dc^Qeased parents; and it could scarcely be 
increased by collateral succession. For the ha» 
bits of the country, as well as the dictates of 
nature, led most men there to marry early. It 
was reckoned a discredit to be without offsprings 
They who had none adopted those of others^ who 
became theirs exclusively. In case of marriage^ 
should a wife prove barren, a second might be 
espoused in the lifetime of the first. The opulent 
were allowed, as in most parts of the East, to 
keep concubines without reproach. The children 
of such were considered as being those of the kr 
gitimate wife, towards whom they were bred in 
sentiments of duty and affection; and they par- 
took in all the rights of legitimacy. 

From the operations of all those cau^s, there 
was a constant tendency to level wealth: and"few 
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could succeed to such an accumulation of it as to 
render them independent of any efforts of their 
awn for its incre?ise. Besides, wealth alone coi]^- 
fers in China but little importance, and no power : 
nor is property, without oflGtce, always perfectly 
secure. There is no hereditary dignity, which 
might accompany, and give it pre-eminence and 
weight* The delegated authority of goveinment 
4)fieB leans mdre heavily on the unprotected rich*, 
than on the poor, who are less objects of tempta- 
tion* And it is a .conynon remark among the 
Chinese, that fortunes, either by being parcelled 
out to many heirs, or by being lost in commer- 
cial speculations, gaming, or extravagance, or 
extorted by oppressive mandarines, seldom con- 
tinue to be considerable in the individuals of the 
aame family beyond the third generation. To 
ascend again the ladder of ambition) it is necesr 
8ary, by long and laborious study, to excel in the 
learning of the country, which alone qualifies for 
public employments. ' v 

There are properly but three classes of men in 
China. Men ,of letters, from whom the manda- 
rines are taken; cultivators of the ground; aqd 
mechanics, including merchants. In Pekin alone 
is conferred the highest degree of literature upon 
those who, in public examinations, are found 
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Biost able in the sciences of morality and govern- 
ment, as tau^t in the ancient Chinese writers ; 
with which studies, the liistory of their country 
is intimately blended. Among such gradu^^es 
all the civil offices in the state are distributed by 
the Emperor; and they compose all the great 
tribunals of the empire. The candidates for 
diose degreeSf are such as have succeeded in si'-^ 
milar examinations.in the principal d^ of each 
province. Those who have been chotien in the 
cities of the Second order, or chief town of every 
district in the province, are the candidates in tlie 
provincial capital . They who fail in the first and 
second classes have still a claim on subordinate 
offices, proportioned to the class in "^ich they 
had succeeded. Those exaitiinations are carried 
on with great solemnity, and apparent fairness. 
Military rank is likewisef given to those who aw 
fouiidy^upon competition, to excel in the military 
att, and in warlilfc exercises. 

The great tribunals are siluated, for the sake 
6f convenience, near the southern gate of the 
Imperial palace at Pekin. To thent, accountfs of 
ill the transactions of the empire, are regularly 
transmitted. They are councils of reference from 
the Emperor, to whom they report every busi- 
ness ef moment, with (he motives for the advice 
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which they offer on the occasion. There is » 
body of doctrine composed from the writings of 
the earliest ages of the empire, confirmed by 
f ubseqiient lawgivcrfi and sovereigns, and trins* 
mitted jfrom age to age with increasing vencra* 
tion, which serves as rules to guide the judgment 
of those tribunals. This doa^ine seems indeed 
founded on the broadest basis of universal justicci 
3nd on the. purest principlesi of humanity. 

His Imperial Majesty generally conforms to 
the suggestions of those tribunals. One tribunal . 
' is directed to consider the qualifications^ of , the . 
different mandarines for different offices, and to 
propdse their renioval when foimd incapableor 
unjust. One Jias for object, the, preservation of 
jthe manners or morals of the empire, called by 
Europeans the tribunal of ceremonies, which it 
regulates on the maxim, that exterior forms con- 
tribute not a little to prevent the breach of moral 
rules. The most arduous and critical, is' the tri- 
bunal of censors; ta]dng into its consideration 
the eflfect of subsisting laws^ the conduct of the 
other tribunals,' of the princes and great officers 
of state, and even pf the Emperor himself. There 
are several subordinate tribiinals, such a^ those 
^ of mathematics, of medicine, of piiblic works, of 
literature and history. The who^e is a regular 
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znd consistent system, established at a very early- 
period, continued with little alterations thro 
every dynasty, and revived, after any ihtcrnip- 
tion from the caprice or passions of particular 
princes* Whatever deviation has been made by 
the present family on* the throne, arises from the 
admission of as many Tartars as Chinese in- 
to every tribunal. The opinions of the former 
are supposed always to preponderate. Many df 
them, iiideed, are meii of considerable talents, 
and strength of mind, as well as polished man- 
ners. The old viceroy of Pe-che4ec, is of a Tar- 
tar race. 

The estimated population of Pekin was carried 
in the last century, by the Jesuit Griinaldi, as 
quoted by Gemelli Carreri, to si:x:teen millions. 
Another missionary reduces, at least that of the 
Tartar city, to one million and a quarter. Ac- 
cording to the" best information given to th^ Em- 
bassy, the whole was about three millions. The 
low houses of Pekin seem scarcely sufficient for so 
vast a population; but very little room is occu- 
pied by a Chinese family, at least in the mid- 
dling and lower classes of life. In their houses 
there are no superfluous apartments. A Chinese 
dwelling is generally surrounded by a wall, six 
ar seven feet high. Within this inclosure, a 
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wLok. family i of three generadons, with all their 
respective wives and children, will frequently be 
found. One small room is made to serve for the 
individuals of each brandy of the family, sleep- 
ing in different beds, divided only by mats hang- 
ing from the ceilings On6 common room is used 
Jor eating. 

The prevalence of this wstom of retaining the 
several branches of a family under the same roof, 
is attended with important effects. It renders the 
younger temperate and orderly in their conduct, 
under the authority and example of the older ; 
and it enables the whole to subsist, like soldiers 
in a mess, with more economy and advantage* 
Notwithstanding this arrangement,- the labouring 
poor are reduced to the use of /^etable food, 
with a very rara and scanty relish of any animal 
substance; the price of labour being generally 
(bund to bear as small a proportion every where 
to the rate demanded for provisions, as the com- 
mon people will consent to suffer. 

The crowds of people at Pekin do not pteyent 
it from being healthy. The Chinese live, in; 
deed, much in the open air, increasing or dimi- 
nishing the quantity of their apparel according 
to the weather. The atmosphere is dry, ^nd.docs 
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not engender putrid disorders ; and excesses pro- 
ductive of them seldom are committed. 

Great <Ader is preserved among such rnvM* 
tudes; and the cominission of crimes is raiie# 
Eveiy tenth housekeeper, somewhat in the man* 
ner of the ancient tithing-men in England, is 
answerable for the conduct of the nini neigh- 
bouring families, as 4ar as he may be sup- 
posed capable of controlling it* , , The police is 
observed with particular strictness within the 
walls* The city partakes of the regubritjr and 
interior safety of a camp ; but is subject alfo to 
its constraints. In the suburbs only, public yro- 
men ate registered and licensed*' They are not 
indeed very numerous, being proporitioned to the 
small number of single men, and of husbands 
absent from their families to be found in the me- 
tropolis. 

The early marriages of men in easy circum- 
stances have been already mentioned; with the 
poor, marriage is a measure ' of prudence, be* 
cause the children, particularly die sons, are 
bound t^ maintain their parents* WhateVer is 
strongly recommended and generally practiserfi 
is ait length considered as^ a land of religious 
ckity ; and this unions; assuch, takesplace when^ 
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fver tibere is the least progpect of subsisteucq for 
a future family. That prospect j however, is not 
always realized; and children, bom without 
/neans being had of providing for thetn, are 
sometimes abandoned by the wretched authors 
<)f their being. It must Jiavc been the most dirt 
and absolute necessity which led to .this unna-* 
tural and shocking jact, when first it was (Com- 
mitted, it wais reconciled, afterwa^rds, in some 
measure, to the iliind, by superstition comii^ in 
aid to render it a holy offering to the spirit of th« 
adjbining river, in which the infant was thrown^ 
with^a gourd s^spend€d .from its neck, to keep it 
from immediate drowning. 

The philosophers of China, who have with 
equal ability and effect inculcated the m^ixims of 
i^lial piety, have left, in great measure, the par. 
rental, affection to its own natural inSuence^ 
which does not always maintain its empire m 
cflfectually as sentiments enforced by ekrJy and 
repeated precept. Thus, in Chinia, parents are 
less frequently neglected than infantsf are ex- 
pend* The laws of thie einpire, to corroborate 
the disposition to filial obedience, iurnish an 
opportunity fcr puni^bigg any breach of it, hyf 
leaving a man's offspring entirely wil^in hi« 
power; and habit seems to have famiUari^. a 
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notioa that life, only, becomes truly precious^ 
and ^iSLttention to it criminal, after it has cont 
tinned long enough to be endowed^ with a mind 
and sentiment; but that mere dawning existence 
may be sufifered to be lost without^cruple, tho it 
cannot without reluctance. 

Female infants are,- for the most part, chosen 
as the less evil for this cruel sacrifice, because 
daughters a|e considered more properly to be- 
long to the families into which they pass by 
marriage; while the sons continue the support ^ 
and comfort of tlieir own. Those infants arc 
exposed immediately on the birth, and before the 
countenance is animated, or the features formed, 
to catch the affections rising in the parent's breast. 
A faint hope, at least, is generally entertained, 
that they may yet be preserved from untimely 
death, by the care of those who are appointed by 
tl^e government to collect these miserable objects, 
for the purpose of providing for sucji as are 
found alive ; and for burying those who already 
had expired. 

The missionaries are lik<6wise zealous in this 
humane work. They hasten also to baptize ail 
who retain the smallest spark of life, in oidcr, 
as they term it, to save the souls of those inno- 
cent beings. One of thdse pious fathers, who 
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tntt not inclined to {exaggerate th^: evil, acknow- 
ledgedi that in Pikm about two thousand wpre 
cvdry year exposed^ of whom a large proportion 
perished; The misBibnatiesriiaimaine^ ab many 
as they coold recover* These wer^ carefully 
brimght up iiik the strict principles and feiVour of 
Ghriitiatiity ; and iK}the of t&em proved tto be 
useful cd-adjators in thfK conversion of their coun^ 
trymen to the same faith. 

The conversions took place chiefly among 
the poor, who every where compose the greatest 
number. Th* largesses bestowed by the mis- 
sionaries as far as they were aUe, prepossessed 
in favour of ^ the doctrines they promulgated. 
Some might conform in appearaDice, only for the 
sake of the charity they received ; but their chil* 
dren became sincere Christians. The poor were 
also more accessible; and more struck by the 
disinterested zeal of foreigriers coming from afar 
for theii^ salvation. 

It must have appeared a singular spectacle to 
every class of beholdei^^ to see men actuated by 
motives di£Perent from those of most human ac- 
tions, quitting for ever their country and their 
connections^ to devote themselves for Hie to the 
purpose of changing the tenets of a people they 
had never seen ; and in pursuing that object^ to 

VOL. 11. Z . 
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run every risk, suflfer every persecutiont and «* 
crifice every comfort ; insinuating themselves, by 
, address, by talent,by perseverance, by humility, 
fey supplication to studies foreign from their ori- 
ginal education, or by the cultivation of arts to 
which they had not been bred, into notice and 
protection; overcoming the prejudice of being 
strangers in a country where most strangers were 
prohibited, and where it was a crime to haVe 
abandoned tJu ietnb^ of their ancestors ^ and gaining 
at length, establishments necessary for the pro^ 
pagation of their faith, without turning their in- 
fluence to any personal advantage. 

The missionaries of different nations were al- 
lowed to build four convents, with churches an- 
nexed to them, in Pekin; and some of them 
within the boundaries of the Imperial palace. 
They have lands in the neighbourhood ; and the 
society of Jesuits is asserted to have been pro- 
prietors of many houses in the city and suburbs, 
of which the Revenues served, and served only, 
to promote the purposes ,of the mission. They 
often, by the same charitable acts, made pro- 
selytes, and relieved the distressed. 

Most of the missionaries^ visited the Embassa- 
dor at Pekin. One of them, a Portugueze of 
mild and conciliating manners, was at the same 
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time appointed chief of the Europeans in the tri* 
bunal of mathematics, by his Chinese Majesty, 
and bishop of Pekin, by his Holiness the Pope, 
at the recommendation of the Queen of Portugal. 
Regular, but small stipends were allowed for the 
Inaintenance of tjhe missionaries^ by the chief 

.powers of Europe of the Roman catholic per- 
suasion ; and the former, in gratitude,. as well as 
from national attachment, served, in some de- 

.gree, as agpnts for the countries of which they re- 
spectively w^re natives, wherever the interests of 
those countries could be concerned. Differences 
of opinion had formerly divided the different so- 
cieties of missionaries on particular points of doc- 
trine, and some rivalship still perhaps subsisted 
between those from one kingdom of Europe, and 
the remainder ; but in most instances, a com- 
mon interest, and similarity of matmers, con- 
trasted with those of the Chinese, united them 
together. In that remote region, every Euro- 
pean was grefeted by them as a countryman, and 
became entitled to regard and serviced 

A missionary of a most respectable character, 
advantageously knowri in the literary world by 
many curious communications concerning Chi- 
na, where he had resided from an early period 
of his life, was grown at present so infirm as not 
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' to be able to wait upon the Embassador ; birt he 
wrote a letter to him , expressive of the most fervent 

' wishes fbrliis success ; offering every assistance 
that his observation and experience could supply ; 
adding a picture of the court his Excellency was 
about to visit ; where he encouraged hini to hope 
that every object of his mission would finally be 
attained-; but forewarning him of the difficulties 
and delays that were to be encountered at that 

; court on every occasion ; as no important pur- 
pose was to be effected there without considerable 
patience and'^eiterafed efforts. - 

Beside -the visits which the Embassador re- 
ceived from the missionaries^ ^s well as frofn die 
Legate, and Chinese gentleihen who conducted 
the Embassy, his Excellency was visited every 

• day during his residence at Pekin by' mandarines 
of rank, some engaged to it by the duty of their 
stations, others allured by curiosity, ahd not a 
few by the European band of music, which 
formed a concert eVery evening in the Embas- 
sador's aipartments. Among these visitors was 
the chief director of the Emperor's orchestra, who 
constantly ^tttended, and was so much pleased 
with some of the instruments, that he desired 
leave to take drawings of them. He declined ac- 
cepting them as presents ; but sent for painters. 
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wlu> spread the floor with sheets of large paper, 
and, having placed the clarionets, flutes, has* 
- sbons, and french horns upon them, traced with 
dieir pencils the figures of the instruments, mea- 
suring all the apertures, and noting the minutest 
particulars ; and when jChis operation was ccttn- 
pleted, diey wrote down their remarks, and de- 
livered them to their employer, who said it 1»ras> 
his intention to have similar instruments made^ 
by GhiiKSe workmei;!, and to fii to diem a scale 
of his own. A fisw Chinese had ahoady, it 
leems, adopted the European violii^ ; hkit it was 
not yet in common use. An instrurnent of their 
own, bearing a resemblance to it in form, ha4 
two strings only. Some Chinese have likewise 
learned to note their nwsic upon ruled j[>aper. 
, A number of persons^ went also to view, dbe 
prissentfi^ for thjc Em^ror, left at Yuen-min- 
yuen. Several European and Chinese artificers 
had begizn to take the separated parts of the ma- 
duires and other articles^ out of the cases wMch 
contained them* Among the spectators were 
three of the Emperor s grandsons,, who candidly 
expressed their admiraticai' of what they saw* 
Some of the mstiida^riiies seemed to ch^ck any 
. emotion:>of that kind^ and ai&cted to consider 
' every olgect as a^ w«»k «f ordiiiary pierit. All 
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eyes were, however, fixed on the vases, whidi 
• were among the finest productions of the lato 
Mr. Wedgwood's art. Of porcelain every Chi-* 
nese is a judge. These specimens of the heauty 
of European manufacture were universally ac-i 
knowledged and extoUedf 

Among the presents was avolumeof portrait^i 
of the nobility of Great Britain. In order diat 
the inspection of them should be more satisr 
factory to his Imperial Majesty, a tnandarine 
attended to mark, in Chinese characters upon 
jhe margins, the names and rank of the persons 
represented. When the mandarine came to the 
print of an English duke, taken from a painting 
of his Grace when exti^emely young, by Sir 
Joshua-Reynolds, and was told that the original 
was a Ta-zhin (or great man) of very high rank, 
the mandarine had so little conception* of a 
child's being qualified, by hereditary right, to be 
possessed of such a dignity, that he gaVe ^ look 
of surprise ; and laying down his pencil, with 
which Chinese characters are drawn, exclaimed, 
that he could not venture to. describe him in that 
manner ; for the Emperor knew very well how 
to distinguish a great man from a little bay. 

While the Embassador continued at. Pekin 
some of the gentlemen had occasion. ofien to pass 
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fimii thence to the Imperial palace in die country , 
and returning at diflferent times * thro difl^rent^ 
suburbs^ gates, and streets, had opportunities of 
viewing most parts of the capital.- His Excel- 
lency rode. in an English. carriage, drawn by 
four Tartar horses about twelve hands high, and 
conduaed by postillions picked c^ut among per- 
jsons in his guard, who had followed that occu-' 
pation formerly in England. It was a new spec^ 
-tacle to the Chinese, accustomed «nly to the low,' 
clumsy, two-wheeled carriages, , fixed without 
springs immfdiately to the shafts, and little better 
Aan common European carts. When ^ splendid 
chariot intended as a .^resent for the Emperor was 
unpacked and put together, nothing could be 
more admired; but it was necessary to give di- 
rections for taking off the box; for when the 
mandarines found out that so elevated a seat was 
destined for the coachman who was to drive the 
hoorses, they expressed the utmost astonishment 
that it should be proposed to place any maq in a 
situation ohffve the Emperor. So easily is the 
delicacy of this people shocked in whatever re- 
lates to the person of their exalted sovereign. 

The evening before; the departure of the Em- 
bassy from Pekin, a mandarine of high rank 
waited upon his Excellency with a^ gracious mes- 
sage (0 him from die^ Emperor^ inquiring about 
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his heiMbi which he hciard had faoeii Minewhsl; 
of htfi affected, Had raapffmncoding ta him to 
trs^vcl, as he usually did hw^elft by eaiy jour* 
nies into Tartaiy; a^d that he and his suite 
should he acconnnodated at d^Q palace$ erected 
at several stations thirpughQUt thc^^oute "^I^ 
his iDf^perial Majesty /stof^'fed in hia way to 
Zhe-hol. 

The adjustment of the* Planetarium could x^ 
be completed before the depariureof the Embas- 
sador for Tartary ; and Dr* I]Kwifi4die yma left 
behind in order to ij|p(3pect thaTmce ^d necessary 
worj^. 04her gentjemefi ?j^ iittendants of tjp^ 
Embassy remained also on various accounta at 
Pek49 or Yuen-miuryuen. Some ¥we detained 
by indisposition : among the Utter was one of 
thet bptanical gardei^rso He^had collected spe- 
cimens of the m^y species of plants of the prp- 
vince of Pe-che-lee : a list of those which he pre-^ 
served h added to this chapter, as not ahqgedier 
MiHntere$t«ig to a botanist* 

Cpri^p^rTOum hy?sopL» Scirpus. 

foliuh^. . ' Panieum citiace* 

-"^- — soother specie6« rr--cruscona. 

BUtuin . — T-^-rrr-^ glaucum* 

Cyjp^rufl odoratua*.. Poa. /. 

r ^ — km* Briiza«rs^n»jBiisu 
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d«9i 



Arundo! phragmtte»4i. 
Lolium. 
Kubia cordatai ' 
Guftcuta. . 
Solamimixielongena* 
— : — another species 
Lyciuin Ghinense« 
'RhidDontuu 
Euonymus. 
Nerium bleander. 
Asclepias sibirica. 
Gynanchiutn« 



mm 
Hum. 

■■ -" ? " tmctoriumf. 

' persi^wia* 

Sophors^ japomca* . ^^ 
Tribulus terre8tris. 
Arenaria rubra. 
Euphorbia cyparisstafu 
-If — — 7-- escula. ' 



titihyiiialQi*^ 



des. 
Potexfctilla. 
Nymphsa mlui^liOt 
Ghenopodium ^ista- 'Leonuruasibiriouflu 
• turn. Antirrhiuum. 
■ ■ " ■■ "' scQpA;^ IncurviUca. 

num. Sefi^tmmn oiientafef 

^ ■> ■' viridc. ^ Vitex negmido. 

— -^ ^aiictim. Lqiidium ladibliiuu , 

Salsola altissima. Sisymbrium ampbd- 

another speciesi buna*. 

Tamarix. Gleome. 

Statice limoninm. Erodium cieoa«imi« 

Asparagus. : Sida. ' • .. 

Hemeroeallis japonit Hibtsidibs (rkmiuik. : 

ca. . DolichoshirsutuSii ' ' 

Polygonum aviculare. Hedysaniin striatum*^ 
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Hedysarum, another 


Juniperus barbadensi^. 


, species. 


Andropogon ischas^ 


Astragalus, three spc- 


mum. 


«'cies; 


another species* 


Trifoh'iiiQ melilotus. 


Holcus. 


Sonchus oleraceus. 


GendiTus racemosus. 


Prenanthes. 


Rottboella. 


BujEeos pilosa. 


Atriplex. 


-» another sp''. v^d. 


Ailanthu$ glandulo^ 


Artemisia capillaris. 


sus. 


integrifolia. 


Equisetiun. 


Aster, two species. 


Matricaria. ' 


Inula japonica. 


Prunus armeniaca. 


Chrysanthemum. 


Avena. 


Eclipta erecta. 


Loniceia caprifolium. 
Sempervivum tecto- 




Impatiens b^Isamina. 


rum. 


Typha kti&lia. 


Malva,^ several species. 


Xanthium struma* 


Melissa; 


rium* f 


Apium. 


Amaranthus caudatuSf 


Coryl^s avellana. 


another species. 


Thlaspi« ^ 


Acalypfaa. 


Brassica.; 


Sterculia platanifolia. 


Pinus. 


Gucurbita citrullus. 


Fraxiniis. 


SaUx. 


Morus. 


Cannabis sativa. 


- 
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CHAPTER V. 

JOURNEy TO THE NORTHERN FRONTIER OF GHIN4* 
VIEW OF THE GREAT IVALL. 

1 HE Embassador, attended by the usual, num*> 
ber of Chinese, and most of his European suite, 
set out from Pekin on the second of September, 
17 9 5.. The plain in which that capital is situa- 
ted extends a considerable Wy to the north and 
cast. To the left, or westward, the hilld began to 
rise at a little distance; but to the right, /or ma- 
ny miles, there was a perfect level to the sea, or 
gulf of Pe-che4ee, which seemed to have retreat- 
ied from the base of the mountains it originally 
had bathed. Rows ^of the roudi-barkcd willow, 
i(salix fragiHs,) growing to a vast size, shaded the 
road passing over this plain. It appeared to be 
die tree best adapted to the soil. 
, In this part of the journey his Excellency tra- 
velled in his Europdan carriage ; and it was pro- 
bably for the first time that an English post- 
ichaisejroUed upon the route to Tartary. The 
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Embassador took occasionally some of the man- 
darines into the chaise with him*. At first they 
were somewhat startled, lest the carriage, ^Vhkli 
was hung high, and seemed to theni to totter, 
should overturn; but being assured of its perfect 
safety, they became inexpressibly delighted with 
Its easiness, lightness, and rapidity; the inge- 
nuity of the springs, and of the various contri- 
vances for raiding and lowering the glasses and 
,4mnaiM>and.Jbr increasrcig or diminishii^ at 
;p}e9sure ihe Qpeiil0gs of the Venetian blinds . 
% • The soil adjoomng.to this flat road was in die 
-first part of iti.Ukt that on the other side of Pc- 
^in^ a rich Jbam'highlycuhivated^aiKd bearing 
^ncrally the sanie prodtice; bui one field; in 
.vhi^ a specie of the pply^oniHa seemed tohavc 
Ive^n^plantedy a^ was judged from the regularifty 
of its growth^ altracled more jutitispxlarly the at- 
tention of the strangers. They were informed 
that its leaves, macerated andpi^pared like those 
•orthe indi^ plant, procJiKcd,^ likewiise, a dye of 
aibhie colqtir, equal» or atkast approacfadng to 
tliat of ihdigo. It may brdesaorabLetp^make,.]! 
ijjiitiates whkli„ like that of Pbkin;- will not pro- 
4wc^ ^ Indigofera , the expofimen t^ Aow fer the 
dye to be manufaietUred fi am ^ this polygonum 
-miy be substituted tsib advaiatagq^; Ibrl^ whkh 
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thd-indigo pia^ uSbrds. . Aismdiljipecies oF&e * 
Golutea was att&« yai»fc;dme mentioned^ as proM- 
ducing^from tke buds and 'tender IcavBS^ a sub- 
stance, which gives a dye of il grten colour; : i: 
' Tlieit^ is Katwiya VBgelaWcighjwirigin Chi- 
naj of wbicii the difierent usos inthe ccoiioiiiy df 
life, have not been fouQd hot; by 'trials, or acci:- 
idetoitttlly obseiVeifl ^in the, suocedsion * of agei^ hf 
the natives^ 4o> ias ta have enaUed them to hapft 
siitdedanea among • themselves, for th^ articles 
which, • otherwise^ would be necessary to pix^Scurt 
from other eoutitries. Thus, jRxr (example, they 
use the seedn of a species of the fagara,by;way of 
pepper; They extract an excellsnt oil from t^ifc 
kernels of the Apricot in lieu of olives; botfor 
snore common purposes from the seeds of sesa- 
mum, of hemp, of cotton, of turnip, of a paries 
«f mint, and of a variety of others. There cauf 
not, indeed, be said to l^e a useless weed in:Ghi^ 
na. They maiiufaoture cloth from the fibres: x>f a 
dead nettle ; and paper from the bark of difiensiit 
vegetables, iirom the fibres of ths hemp, firontthe 
-straw of rice. A species of cultivated momordica. 
«ervies for cucumber* A carduusis occasionalfy^ 
^ten as a relish with rice. The shepherd'^ipurs^ 
Is to be found sometimes in their salads. They 
.dt^w from the carthamus their flattest t^*; i»ftt^ 
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sekbm using carmi&e. The cup of the acoiil 
serves them to dye black; and the leaves of an 
ash are made to answer for thoSe of the mulbeny 
in the rearing of silk?worms* 

On these plains^ besides, different species of 
the willow, {^ trees were founds exceptpoplars 
jdanted . roiind burying places ; and ash and 
imilberry trees thinly scattered throughout the 
plain. That willow which is. distinguished by 
its pendent branches and leaves^, adorned the 
lianks of streams : one of these was observed fif^ 
teen feet in girth, as measured at a man s height, 
above the root. A river was croissed early in the 
first day's journey^,^ narrow, v indeed, but deep 
enough to be navigated by small boats, of which 
a considerable number was se^n upon it. The 
course of it, ais of all the others in this tract, was 
to the south and east. Goods come fi-equently 
xlown these rivers from the confines of Tartary ; 
others are carried to and from it on the backs 
chiefly of droB^edaries, or double-humped ca- , 
mels; animals esteemed to be stouiier, stronger, 
and swifter than the camel with a single hump- 
The former, or <lfomedary, is likewise mart 
plentifully covered with hair than iJie latter, and 
better adapted for cold climates. Such were loaded 
often with furs, th^ richest produce of Tartary; 
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biit it is found wortli while to employ them also 
inconveyihg from thence articles of much less 
value. Even charcoal is brought upoh^ dieir 
backs to Fefciri, it being the clfief fuel used dter6 
in the prepar**ion offbod. The sheep seen graz- 
ing on the pkins, were of that kind which have 
very short but- thick fleshy tails; weighing Seve- 
ral pouhdls, and highly prized by Ghiriese epi-^ 
cures. ; \ ^ , ••;.■.■',• «.'•■ ^ . 

About twenty toiles from the capital the cojin- 
. try towards Tartarybcgan to rise; the soil changed 
likewise, and became more sandy as it ascended^ 
while the clay tod black mold sensibly decreased. 
A few miles further on the travellers stopped for 
the day, at one of those palaces built for the con* 
venience of the Emperor, which are mfcritioned 
towards the end of the last chapter. It stood upon 
an irregular surface near the base of a gentle 
hill, which, with a part of the vale below^, was 
inclosed, and divided into a park and pleasure 
grounds,- with a very pleasing effect. Trees, were 
here thicl^ly interspersed j but permitted a view 
thro them of a stream running at a little dis- 
tance. Beyond it, the rising hills were some of 
them planted, and some left naked. The dif- 
ferent 'objects seemed in their natural state, and 
as if asseinbled here onjiy by^a fortunate chancei 
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A'Chincie gsutlener is tfaepainter of nature ; ton-* 
suiting which he contriveSi without r^le or sd« 
enccy to unite BimpUcky md beauty. 
. A little wa}r beyond, the palace the iiills ap^ 
proached each other,^ and fbrmeda paw abdHt a 
mile in width. In 'their i^ighbpilrhoDd were 
sof^e mineral fjtfingt, ealle^ the Emperw^ 
bfiithf; either fM><n having hepA fitted up at hi9 
expence, or from having been used by some of 
the Imperial fiu^i^y ; or because he is the general 
owner pjf every thing not pariwidai'ly afipro* 
priated. : 

. fieyond the pas$ an extensive: plain openedi 
9n which wcere key(?rsLl villages, .two walled towns 
of t|ie ilecond order, and another Imperial palace* 
In the pleasure grounds about this palace were 
perceived some traces of a white substance like 
4c^alk Gomjingi in technical latigu^gCf ^ /^ ds^^ 
; Jj^L such parts of the islands i[>f Africa^ of tht 
continent of America^ of the Soudi/trn Istandtt 
aiylofthe Asiatic4;ontinent» as^ad bdbn already 
visited by the present travellers, isT the course of 
this expedition, they did not^ since they quitted 
England, <mce meet before with what is so com* 
mon there, a chalky appe^ance ; or any flint in 
fStm Aape of nodules, like knots in timber, bitt 
\which are arranged generally in a horizontal 
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Iin0 in beds of chaUc. The eakareotis subsbiSces 
of any kind which weW seetk by them in thSf 
iong tracts bort but a Very stnall pf ojtortibti to 
the produce of volcanic fire; <yr masses of ghiriite, 
which preseiited themselves^ s6 frequently thrt>ti^- 
out their route. Of these thd first was not ob- 
se^vkble, and ^e s^Ohd^wa^ rare, iet Eiiglattd; 
M they Were Kkewise in* tlvi pt^^ii^t rbfefc to 
Tartaiy; whert tfcofc EngKsh' ti^ell^rt Bi^ti 
fo pefteiVe several mineralbgical resetatiblkiicis' id 
their own country. 

Most of the hills, however^ passed l^y in the 
second day's jotimey had something pectrKkr inf 
their form and position: each staiiding, oii its 
own basis, arid rising singly irom^ the piaiiSl in 
which the=y were scattered about without order. 
They appeared to affedt smooth' sdrfaees s^pa« 
rated by ailgles, but rounded; or sfefdrteniE^ iti t&tf 
lapse of time, and yetretkiniiig so much of regu- 
lar forms as tb excite the fknty of comparing 
those massies to gigantic crystallizations. 

In the low grounds iii this part df the countpy* 
great quantities of tobacco at^ j^lktit^d. Iti 
smoke is inhaled through bamboo' titbiS 'by ^thef 
Chinese; and the practice is, perhaps^,^mM*e^re- 
valent amongst them, than i^ji aiiy other c6iAit*y; 
as it extends to persons of bodi sexes, and to^thoi^ 
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of a vei*y tender age. Girls not more than ten 
years old, or younger, coming from the houses 
near the road out of curiosity to see the stran- 
* gers pass, were observed to have long pipes con- 
stantly in their mouths. 

Thi^ plant is supposed, in Europe, to have 
been introduced from America, to every part of 
the ancient continent. There is, however, no 
traditional account of Buch introduction into 
China, or even, as is asserted, into India, where 
it is likewise cultivated and used in vast abun- 
dance. In neither country are foreign usages 
suddenly adopted. It is possible, that, like the 
gin-seng, it may be naturally found in particular 
spots, both in the old and new world. 

Tobacco is taken in powder likewise by the 
Chinese. A mandarine is seldom without a 
small ornamented phial to hold his snuff, of 
which he occasionally pours a quantity, equal 
to a pinch, upon the back of liis left hand, be- 
tween the thumb and index, which approaching 
to his nose he snuffs up several times a day. It 
is not the only substance which is used in Chi* 
Ha to gratify this artificial appetite. Powdered 
cinnabar is often employed for the same pur- 
pose; as opium and odorous ingredients are &>r 
smoking. 
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tt was now the seascxi for curing tobacco; 
this operation was performed mostly in the open 
air. 

Tho many buildings ar^ found necessary for 
thd manufacture of that article in the West 
Indies, yet here scarcely any Were required, 
there beihg little apprehension of rim to injure 
the tobacco leaves when plucked* They were 
hung on cords to dry^ without any shelter, upon 
the lipot in which they grew. Each owner and 
his £tmily were sufficient to take care of his own 
produce. These circumstances serve to indicate 
the nature of the climate little subject to moisture, 
and the general diviisioa of property into minute 
parcels • There are, indeed , in this part of China, 
some lands granted to Tartar families, on the 
condition of feudal or military services, and 
which generally descend to the eldest son ; but 
there are not many such ; and none of them are 
said to be very considerable. 

In the third day's journey, the population 
seemed somewhat to diminish. The road passed 
through a smaJl town, surrounded by a wall, bu( 
without cannon^ which indeed went deemed un- 
necessary, as no enemy possessed of artillery was 
to.be apprehended ; the chief uses, therefore, of 
tbj^e ramparts were for securing the tribute a»di ' 
^as 
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taxe$ tbat Ind been toUected in the iieigyx)tltang 
dis(vl^t$« in ihck paaaa^ to the capital ; for the 
|>rotection of the public granaries, and for dttf 
salety qJ die priaoas. Troops were garrisoned 
here foic^ thojie purposes ; and many were likewise 
employ^ in the r^aration of die roads. These 
Wffr« in, sasm places, so Meqp and roughs that it 
Vauii nec^wry. to haql ^ Embassador s wheel'* 
<;an:iage em|^ W9t tjtem ; hifl Excellency &a^ 
ydl^ng i|^ thi^ mean time in! a palanquiii« The 
SfQCDeiT^ h^seabouts was pleasing^ and- romantic ; 
void gpat»> and wild horses weoe seen scampef - 
mg alppg the hills, and: meiii ascending preci- 
pices, to^find^tiipotofil: forcuhtvation> 

*^ The mounti^s/' as l>3J:.,6illan remarked^ 
*^ slo^pi^dy in goneral; backiir^d^ from the sea to- 
^< WlurdibTartary, felling abn^ptiy on the oppo-* 
'^sit(( fiidei there presenting often^ the naked 
" roi:k, and* resembling; what 2(re called in Swit- 
*' zerland. Us Aiguilles^ des^Mpes^ The various 
'* strata of the mQimtaii^s < appeared in- the fel- 
'< lowing; Older: first stvateun, seen low tlown in 
* ^: the deepest parts of the bedsof the. riv^i where 
**. the water had« left them, wa^ of sand and 
^' sandstone.; secoBd^ abovoe the sand and -sand* 
^* stpne^ was. coarse grained) limestone, full of 
*^IlQdllie8^ andcif ablne colour^ thirdi above 
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^* second stratum lay an iiregiikrand vfery thkk 
** layer of indurated clay, of a bluish, and some- 
" times of a brown-rtd colour, communicated to 
^* it by calx of iron; iii some {)Iaees this calx 
** was so abundant as to give the clay the ap- 
*^ pearance of ochre; and in others, the last 
*' stratum only could be perceived. In many 
* ^ parts of the neighbourhood of Tartary were 
^* perpendicular veins of white spar, andsome- 
*♦ times blue and white. On the top of the 
' *^ highest mountains, on both sides of the road, 
•* were large masses of granite, but none so low 
** down as where the road was traced." 

At the bottom of some of tho^ eminences ran 
a river to the southward, over which a bridgfe 
was thrown upon caissoons of wattles, filled with 
stones. Such bridges are common in this part 
of the country, where they are erected with ex^ 
pedition, and at little expetice; and where the 
most solid fabric might not long resist the tor* 
rents tumbling suddenly from the impending 
precipices. The caissoons are of different di- 
mensions, according to the spread of the floods 
They are fixed by perpejidicular spars, in num- 
ber and strength proportioned to the depth of the 
river, and the rapidity of the current, In broad 
and navigable streams the caissoon work is dis- 
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continued in the middle ; and large flat-bottomed 
boats arc substituted. Over the whole are laid 
planks, hurdles, and gravel. When the Emperor 
is expected, temporary bridges are constructed, 
lest the others should fail in consequence of the 
extraordinary crowd, and the heavy loads pass- 
ing upon them on such occasions. 

In the progress of the journey and approach 
towards Tartary, the number of Tartars inhabit- 
ing the towns and villages on the road seemed to 
be nearly equal to that of the Chinese; and th^ 
difiference between the characters and manners of 
those two nations became less striking* In ge^ 
netal the former appeared to be of a more robust 
make, with Jess expre^siop in their countenance, 
and less courtesy in their manners, than the 
latter^ The Tartar women were distinguished 
chiefly by having feet of a natural size. The 
head-dress qf both consisted in natui*al or arti- 
ficial flpwersf placed on each side of the head, 
above the ears^ No woman is so poor, as to 
neglect, or so aged^ as to give up adorning her- 
self in this manner. The culture of flowers for 
this purpoae is a regular occupation throughout 
the country. By long practice, and a variety of 
experiments, the Chinese g^irdeners have disco-! 
vered methods of improving the beauty, size, 
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and fragrance of many of their flowers ; such as 
the anemone, the peony, the matricaria, and 
several others ; some have been iptroduced, as 
the tuberose, for eicample, by the missionaries 
from Europe. 

The influence of the looser manners of the 
Tartars, occasioned already upon this road, as 
upon those of Europe, the appearance of beg- 
gars, silently claiming, by their squalid looks, 
and by the exposure of some natural or acci- 
dental blemish, the commiseration and charity 
of passengers. 

Up the sides of distant mountains was descried, 
in the morning of the fourth day's journey , a pro- 
minent line, or narrow and unequal mark, such 
as appear to be formed sometimes, but more irre- 
gularly, by the veins of quartz when viewed from 
afar in the sides of the mountains of Gneiss, in 
Scotland* The continuance of this line to the 
Tartarian mountains' tops, was sufficient to arrest 
the attention of the beholder ; and the form of a 
wall with battlements was, in a little time, dis- 
tinctly discerned, where such buildings were not 
expected to be found, nor thought practicable to be 
erected. What the eye could, from a single spot, 
embrace of those fortified walls, carried along 
the ridges of hills, over the tops of the highest 
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inount^ins, die^cending into the devest v^lliifiii 
crossing upon arches over rivers, and doybiec} 
and trehkd in many parts to t^ke vol ifxjipoT^nt 
passjes, and interspersed ivith towers ojr ina^$y 
bastions at almost every hundred yard^, as far a$ 
the sight could reach, presented to ti^ mind an 
undertaUng of sjtupendous magnitude. The tra- 
vellers Wiere now able to determine, from their 
own feelingSi that it was not alopp the dimep- 
sion3 of those walls, however considerable, that 
made the impression of wondier upon the person^ 
who had hitherto seen these intended barriers 
a^iQst the Tartars. Astonishment seldom is 
excited by the mere e&ct of the continuance or 
multiplication of labour, that may he performed 
by common means* It was the extreme difficulty 
of cpnceiving how the maleiials could be con-: 
yeyed, and such structures raised^ in situations 
appareptly inaccessibk, v^hicli principally oc- 
casiopefji surprise and admiration* One of thp 
most elevated ridges oyer which the great wall is 
carried has been ascertained to measure five thou* 
sand two hundred and twenty-five feet. 

This species of fortification, for tp call it 
simply by the pame of wall does not conycy an 
adequate id^a of such a fabric, is descri|>ed to ex- 
tend, tho not e(jually perfected througho^^> i^ * 
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uoum of fifteen I^podrec} miles ; for of that length 
was the boundaryr lixie bet>y^en the civilized Ghi«> 
nese, and several rpj8tjeis Tartar tribes. Upon 
such harpers, ipcked, wa^ not supposed to dcp 
pend dbie fate of nations in actual ¥rar. A su- 
perior 9^my ip always found to overcome every 
species of defence; no &jtification is impreg* 
pable ; bitf fortresses delay the progress of an 
fmemy. They prpsorve a cpwtiy froin being 
surprised by a sudden invfts^on ; dxd fortified 
walls protracted alpqg a bpiinjdary line, serve as a 
protection against sudden and unexpected iprqadSt 
f^ the p^r|ial attacks of individual plundcjrers in 
the inidst of peace. Thus th^ Komans* however 
brave and w^rlilce, erected several such harriers 
in Britain, against the nncivilized Pic ts. Wjbieii^ 
ever a nation^ in such an advanced state of sot 
ciety as to be engaged in the cultivation oftb? 
soil, has happened to be ia the neighbourhood 
of a people, of mere hunters, who may be coiit 
sidered as partaking, themselves^ of the nature of 
beasts of prey, 'the former has frequently had r^' 
course to the erection of strong ramparU againsii 
the perpetual devastations of the latter, SeveraJ 
were raised for this purpose ip Egypt 1 in Syriat 
in Media ; one to the eastward of the Caspias> 
j|ea, by a successor of Alejcan^er, and aQother i^ 
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the country of Tamerlane ; the two last intended, ' 
like the Chinese wall, against hordes of roving 
Tartars. It is probable that most of these an- * 
0wered for a time the. end for which they were 
erected; and perhaps until the circumstances 
which called for such a separation between neigh- 
bouring states had themselves ceased to exist. 
' The memory of them is preserved among the 
greatest monuments of human enterprize; yet all 
of them united, whether they be considered as to 
the extent of the country over which they were, 
carried, and which they were meant to protect, 
or as to the quantity of materials employed in 
their constiiiction, or the labour requisite to over- 
come the difficulties of situation, were not equal 
to the Chinese i^all alone. It has likewise far 
exceeded them in duration^ as well as in solidity. 
Many of the inner and weaker appendages to this 
great rampart have indeed yielded to the efiects 
of time, and are mouldering to decay; and 
others have undergone repair; but the main 
work seems in most places to have been built with 
a degree of care and architectural skill, which, 
without any subsequent attention or addition, 
have, preserved it entire for about two thousand 
years ; and it appears almost as little liable to 
injury as the rocky and mountainous bulwarks 
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:vMch nature itself had raised between Tartary 
and China. 

The period of the first erection of any artifi- 
cial barrier between those two countries is not 
particularly ascertained; but that of its comple- 
tion 18 an historical fiict as authentic as any of 
those which the annals of ancient kingdoms have 
transmitted to posterity. From that period, about 
three centuries before the Christian era, the trans- 
actions of the "Chinese empire have been regu- 
larly, and without any intervening chasm, re- 
corded, both in official documents, and by private 
contemporary writers. No where had history 
become so much an object of public attention, 
and no where more the occupation of leatned in- 
dividuals. Eyeiy considerable town throughout 
the empire was a kind of university, in which 
degrees were conferred on the proficient in the 
history and government of the state. Historical 
works were multiplied throughout. The accounts 
of recent events were exposed to the correction of 
the witnesses of the facts; and compilations of^ 
former transactions to the criticisms of rival 
writers. Under all these circumstances little 
doubt can be entertained concerning the epoch of 
an undertaking to which hundreds of thousands 
must have concurred; which is mentioned in 
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the histories of the times, and repeated, or allud«* 
cd to, in those of every subsequent period. His*' 
torical evidence depends, in the first instance, 
upon the personal credit given to the assertions 
of contemporary writers ; and upon their con- 
sistency with public recc^, monuments, and 
Other fiicts and circumstances within the know^ 
ledge or observation of the reader. Such creditable 
writer vouches, upon the same grounds, fi>r the 
truth of those who immediately preceded him ; 
and thus facts are traced by induction, strictly 
and crkically pursued, in a retrograde scale, as 
ki as it can be carried by regular links, to the 
most remote transactions, in the truth of which 
any confidence is to be placed. It is upon such 
induction that is founded the belief of events 
Kmoved from the immediate cognizance of the 
senses. There seems to be no other grounds for 
the certainty of the existence, for example, of the 
Roman commonwealth, or of the battle of Ac- 
tium, or of the invasion of England by the Nor^ 
man Conqueror. 

Of the twenty centuries which tlie Chinese 
wall appears with eq^dl certainty to have sub- 
sisted, it was, during sixteen of them, found 
effectual in excluding the Tartar hordes, until 
the mighty torrent of Gengis-Kan's power ren- 
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cfcrciJ every r^sklancci vain : a power, however^ 
which falling from the hands of his descendants 
m Ibss than a- single century, the Tartars Vere 
expelled and kept out of Ghin^ near three hun- 
dred years, tillin th€ last age, inr thb violence of 
internal rebeHionrthey were invited back to that 
country, where dhey have ever since maintained 
the empire in> a tmnquil and'ffourishtng state. 

Beside the means of defeflcc wHlch the great 
wall furnished in^ time t)f war; ft ' was consider^ 
as an advaHtftg^ by^t1ie(!)hifaese, whosid regulsft^a 
manners and settled mo<fe of life! little accordbd 
withi the roving* arid' resttes^ disposiition of their 
ncwhern neighbours , that^eveil in^ times of peactf 
it impeded the comnmnication between them( 
nor was it without its use* in keeping out fronr 
the fertile provinces of Ghimr-the numtroUff andT 
ferocious beasts that haunt die wilds of Tartaty; 
a» well as to fix the boundary Between the tWD^ 
countries, and to prevent the escaptf of malefac; 
tors out of China, or the emigration bfma!econ«-^ 
tents. " 

TiU the eiftablishment of the present dynasty ^^^ 
few^project^ of ^foreijgn conquests appear tb have' 
been entertained^ in China; and it is stiU there 
a fiivourite point of policy to confine its sut'-^ 
ject» within the limits of dieempire . They vi ha 
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depart from it without licence ar6 liable to ^veito 
punishments on their return. 

The importancei however, of the great wall of 
China has in great measure ceased, since the 
territories on each side of it have been subjected 
to the same monarchs. The Ghine$e, with whom 
curiosity vanishes with the novelty 6f the object^ 
look upon it now with perfect indifference ; and 
' few of the mandaruies who accompanied the 
^Embassy, seemed to pay the least attention to it. 
Yet the appearance of so vast a monument of 
human industry has not failed to attract the no*- 
tice of those foreigners who have crossed it on 
Uieir entrance into China. The first European 
who published any account of that empire, Marco 
Polo, has made, however* no mention of the 
wall ; tho, as he trayelled over land to the capi'^ 
tal of China, it was presumed that he must have 
passed to it through Tartary in some spot where 
the wall now stands. From such silence some, 
doubts have arisen in the mind of a learned Ita* 
lian, who has in contemplation to publish a new 
edition of Marco Polo's Travels, whether the 
wall was really in existence in the thirteenth 
century, when that celebrated Venetian went to 
the court of the Tartar sovereign of China. But 
the mere omission of that fact by him, could not 
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be made to weigh against the existence of it, whea 
supported bytjbe same species of positive testi-: 
mony, which is thought decisive in all other in-, 
stances, were it even to be supposed that Marco 
Polo had actually passed over th^ ground where 
the wall subsists at present; and had given to the 
world a regular account of his travels immediately 
on his return^ instead of the unconnected frag- 
ments which he dictated long afterwards,, at ^ 
distance from his own home» apd separated; as 
he was probably, from the notes taken on the 
spot, and other his original -papers. A copy, 
however, of Marco Polo's rx)uls to. China, t^Jccn- 
from the Doge's library at Venice, is suflScient 
to decide this question. By diis route it ap- 
pears that, in fact, that traveller did not pass 
through Tartary to Pekin; but that after having 
followed the usual track of the caravans, as far to 
the eastward from Europe as Samarcand and Gash* 
gar, he bent his course, to the sputh-east across 
the river Ganges to Bengal ; and, keeping to the 
southward of ihe Thibet ;nountains, reached the 
Chinese province of SJiensee, and through the 
adjoining province of Shansee to the capital^ 
without interfering with the. line of the g^eat 
wall. 

The present travellers approached the wall by. 



tf 8le^a«eeiyt,imdt theycaMe (b^fiiai Wa»calted 
Ae mi^ertk pttt^ id rdermti i)& in outer one 
mor€ nordiei^ljr j oft' ehe side of Tartaryi Itbis 
sdudieiii gate was tBfltown* aci'bsrtftfc roasli where 
11 pasted oveti the »tiiiimit df a 1^^ Of hills, m 
most parts ifiaccessiMe« U yf^^htift fcft tke del- 
hnce of the pass in' af ver^ strong sitbation, the 
ridge of the hiHs" V^s ufarrow, and^ its descent 
steep.' The road rWl'aifottg it tfcf oii^ a defile, 
at the ext^fiQity df wfifetii wSs'a MiKtary poSf* 

Captain Pirisli^obserVes, *^ thktififlit^y pbs» 
<* are usually sqitircl tewerrf of vki^ous' d{\tien- 
•• sions, at which- a fc!w men are eoiistiaitly 
*' qu^teredi It is ptoftatle^ that in the event of 
•* war, they woiiM become the rendezvous of thte 
*^ troops' in^ the' neigMbdtirhoorf. They arfe si- 
•* tuated at the eritrknfce of palssey, or otf cwi* 
" cfences difficult^ of ateess; or* oil' B&e nkrroW' 
** passages of rivei^; They vkry' froW' about 
** finty feet square and^as many in hei^t; toF sb 
•• low a6 four feet squareand^xfeet fiigli. There' 
•^ are few indeed sb veryrsinalFasthe la^t dift*ti- 
** sions. One, however; of this diiscrijfrtion; Wtt' 
%«• met on the road'-fit)m Pekinto this placet The 
« * larger towers are entered'by'ac Si^ of step*; 
** usually completed by loose stones, which leJtd 
•^ to a small arch at about half tfe-heigHt of the 
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** tower from the base* The pktfbrm only ap- 
** pears to be intended for defence, as there arc 
*• very rarely ports to be discovered in die sides. 
** In the parapets of the platforms^ battlements 
** are constructed* The tdiyers are most fre- 
** qucntly solid, except when of the largest di- 
•* Kieinsions* On the top of the towci* a building 
** is discoverable from below, that appears suffi- 

* V;cient to contain its little garrison. At one end 
** of this is a flag^staff, on.which a yellow stahd^ 

* * ard is hoisted. Its walls are spmetimespainted 
" and ornamented with a party-coloured dragdn. 
** Near the towet is generally a hut, and in front 
*^' a fed stand, on which a few spears and mus- 
*' quets are displayed. This hut is occupied as ^ 
•* guardhouse or bztrrack. Near each post is a 
** pai-loo, or triumphal gateway, slightly con- 
•* structedofwood, stained black, white, and red. 

* * Close to it are three, four, five, or six elevations 
*' of masonry, with the figures of dragon^ also 
** traced upon them. These formerly qon^ined 
*• a composition of combustible matter, and were 
•* used to convey intelligence by signals; but 
** it is said that they are now bjpcome merely 
** ornamental^ They differ in their form, some 

. ** of them being elliptical, some hexpisphqrical, 
*♦ and others conical, on cubic bases. 
VOL. II. Bb _ 
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*• From SIX to fifteen men turned out at these 
•* posts as the Embassy passed by them. They 
•* were usually without arms. A man from thd 
** top of the tower beat upon a loOi whilst another 
** fired a salute from three small chambers of 
** iron placed vertically in the ground* Those 
*• posts are at various distances from each other* 
•• Along the river Pci^lio, from its entrance to 
*• Tong-choo-foo, there were about fifteen, ex- 
*• elusive of those at Toong-coo and Tien-sing; 
** nearly one to every thirteen miles; hut on the 
** road from Pekin towards Tartsury, there is 
** one to about every five miles/* 

From the last military post the road led thro 
a narrow valley watered by a dear winding 
stream .^ The hills gradually approaching, left 
little more than room for the road and river. 
Across the former, a tower was erected with a 
gateway in the centre, and, an arch thro^im over 
the latter. The pass had formerly been closed 
. by walls extending from the tower up the hills 
on each side to the east and west ; but they arc 
now in ruins. This passa'ge, when the Tartars 
were corisidered in the light of enemies, was de- 
fended by troops stationed in this place; and 
the remains of works arid dwelling-houses, arc 
still found there, with a few inhabitants. 
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After passing another gate nearer to the old 
Tartar boundary, and going through "a perpen- 
dicular defile, formed by high and massy walls, 
the travellert arrived at Koo-pe-koo, which was 
the residence of the strong garrison placed for the 
defence of the outer wall in this part of it. It 
was inclosed by concentric works, united with 
the main walK Military honours were paid tp 
the Embassador on his arrival at this northern 
boundary of China proper. ** The troops were 
** drawn up,*' as Captain Parish remarked, •' i^ 
** two lines, facing inwards. They were formed 
** by companies, each of which had its leader, 
* * its standard, and five camp-colours. In enter- 
** ing the lane formed by^ the two lines, there 
** were n^andarines on each side; then music, > 
** tents, and trumpets, pai-loos or triumphal 
** gates, twelve companies in succession on each 
**side; and lastly, about ten small field-pieces 
** of various forms and constructions. The pa- 
** rade of the companies were each as follows : 

^' The leader usually a bowman, 

" The,stahdards, 

" one sword> five small colours, pne sword, 

and nnatcblocks and swordmen^ and 

** swordmen, in numbers nearly equal, ^ > swordmen, ^ 
^« five' deep. .*♦ five deep. iive deep. 

*' The number of the whole amounted to twelve 

Bbii 
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** hundred. The interval between the cOibpa^ 
•• nies, nearly equalled th^ extent of their front, 
*• which was^ about seven yards.'* 

Near to Koo-pe-koo, were some breaches in a 
part of the great wall,, which afforded an easy op- 
portunity of ascending and examibing it ; ,and 
this neglect of it, seemed sufficiently to guarantee 
♦the strangers from any jealousy or imputation of 
indiscretion, in consequence of indulging a cu- 
riosity, which ^ the fame of this once important 
barrier had strongly excited in their minds. All 
the gentlemen of the Embassy went to visit it ; 
but Captain Parish was particularly attentive to 
its construction atid dimensions. '* The body of 
** the great wall, he observed, was an elevation of 
*• earth, retained on each side by a wall of ma- 
•* sonry, and terraced by a platform of square 
*• bricks. The retaining w;all5, continued above 
*' its platform, 'form its parapets. Its dimen- 
** sions, indejpendently of fractional parts, were 
* • as follow ; 

f ect« Inch. 

** Height of the brick work to the 

* * bottom of the cordon io Q 

** From the bottom of the cordon to 

*' the top of the parapet - 5 Q 

T ■ 

^ * Total height of the bnck wall ,25 o 
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** The brick wall is placed upon a basis of 
** stone 9 projecting about two feet beyond the 
** brick work, and of which the height is irre- 
•* gular^ owing to the^reguUrity of the ground 
** pver 'which it runs; but not more than two 
** courses appear above the sod, amounting to 
^* somewhat above two feet. 

Feet. Inch. 

*' Thickness of each parapet wall at 

*' top - - ' - 16 

*' At tjie cordon - 2 3 

** Depth of the cordon - O 6 

** Projection of the cordon - , o 6 

f * Thickness of each retaining wall 
** where it rests upon the stone 
* * base - ''50 

** The bottom of the cordon is upon a level/ 
" with the terrepleine of the wall, 

** Entire thickness of the wall, including the 
•* elevation of earth, which is eleven feet thick 
** in every part of it; 

Feet. Inch. : 

. ** At the cordon - 15_ 6 

•* At the bottom of the brick work 51 o 
* * Thickness of the stone base ,25 o ' 

"*' ThjBre is, in many parts, a small ditch be^ 

^* yond the stone JEbund^tion of the wall, r 
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Feet, Inch, 

** In relation to the embrasures, the 

" height of the merlons is go 

J* Width of the embni>ures within 

*« and without - ' ,^ f o 
•* Distance* between thextif from 

*' centre to centre - •? o 

As to the loopholes. 
** Height of the opening * - J o 

•* Width of, the opening - , o lo 

** Depth of the scarp - 4 o 

** Distance between two - , 9 o 

•' The bottom of the loopholes is on a level 
** with the terrepleine of the wall; and from 
** thence they are sloped downwards, so as to 
" discover an enemy w:ithin a few yards of the 
*' basis of the wall. It will perhaps be thought, 
** that this position is much better calculated for 
** the useof fire arms, thari for that of bows and 
** arrows, 

** The towprs ii^corporated with the great 
** wall 'are distant from, each other about one 
*• hundred yards ; but as the plan' of the wall is 
** a curVe line, this distance estimated by that 
** line is variously, and sometimes consid<»rabIy 
*• increased; when greater strength was rcqiiir- 
•' ed, thfey ^re sometimes more frequent. Their 
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'f dimensions and constructions, and the posi« 
*' tiQns they hold with respect to the wall, also 
** vary considerahly with theij- situations. The 
** first of those which ivas esiamined consisted of 
^* one story upon a level with the terrepleine of 
** the wall; and ahove this, a parapet nearly 
' * similar to that of the wall. It had three em- 
** brasures or ports below in each front, and two 
^* in e*^ch front of the "paralpet of its pUtform. 
** Its din^ensions were as follow : 

Feet. Inch. 

*^ Length of each side of the square 

•' at the base . • r 400 

♦* Length of each side at the top so Q 

^* Height of its stone base - 4 

** Height of the brick wall from the 

*' stone base to the cordon 2S 4 

^* From the cordon to the top of the 

M parapet - . 50 

^* Total height of the tower 5 7 4 

** Width of the lower embrasures 

*' or ports ^ . - 3 

** Their height - -so 

*' The ei^brasures of the parapet were of the 
*^ same dimensions as those of the wall. 

*' This tower projects eighteen feet beyond 
'' th? Vall, towards Tartary, . At the base it is 
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** entered off tKe platform of the wall by one 
** of its ports, which i^ cut away a little for this 
^^ purpose. 

** The second tower which was examined difr 
^* fered materially from the first, as to its' form, 
** dimensions, and situations*. It consisted of 
^* two stories, besides its platform. The lower 
** story was on a level with the terrepleine of the 
** wall. It was a square and almost solid mass 
^* of stone, intersected with arched passages, in 
•* the form of a cross, at each extremity o£^ 
^* which was a window or large port in the 
** centre of each side of the square* By two of 
^*^e3e it communicated with the terrcpleiiie of 
^* the wall on each side; thus this tower'offers 
^ ' two flanlcs to tjie, wall. Midway between the 
** entrance and the centre of the cross is a nar- 
** row staircase, at right angles to the direction 
J* of the' wall, which communicates with the 
•^^' second story. /This may be said to contain 
^* ,but one room, formed by three parallel arches, 
V in a direction perpendicular to the entrance, 
^* having three arched iiitervals of communica- 
^* tion between each. Those in the centre are 
** in a lind which bisects the building, and are 
^* in the direction of the wall; the others are in 
^' lines parallel to this on each eidfe* Thus a 
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'* square room is formed, consisting of three 
^^ equal arches, parallel to each other, and three 
^* lines of arches of communication, leaving 
** four square piers of -masonry about the centre^ 
'* The extremities of each parallel arch are pier- 
^* ced for ports or embrasures, three of which 
^* face the wall on each side ; the centre ports 
'* feeing jthe wall enfilade the terrepleine on each 
'* side of the tower; the others flank the sides 
** of the wall in each direction. The ports in 
" the other faces of the tower look to the north 
** and &outlu In the parapet of the platform 
^* are twelve embrasures, three in each front, 
^* with a loophole in each interval. Thus each 
** front in this tower presents on the lower story 
^* one port, on the second story three ports; on 
" the platform three embrasures and five loop- 
*' holes. It owes probably the superior strength 
** of its constrqction to its vicinity to the river, 
^* and sliort distance from the outer gate. On 
** this latter account it is that the tower is parti- 
^^* cularly strengthened on each side of the wall, 
" defending it on one side towards the river; 
>** and should this be"force3, protecting on the 
^« other side the entrance of the gate. The di- 
^* mensions of this second tower were as fol- 
f* low : 



Feet, 
4 


IncH. 



16 





S 





1« 


5. 





4 


12 





I 


5 




5 


4 
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•* Height of the 'stone base 
** Floor of the first story 

* * Height of the arch of the first story 
** Thickness of the arch 
** Thickness of the flooring ^^f the 

" secoild story, . - ^ 

•* Height of the parallel arches 
** Thickness of the parallel arches 
** Thickness of the flooring of the 

** platform 

* * Height of the parapet of the platform 5 

« * Total height of the tower 4 s ? 
'* Length of each side of the square at 

*^top - - \ - 36 

* • Length of each side of the square at 

•* the base - - ' • 42 

*< Dimensions of the lower story. 

** Widdx of the intersecting arches, s 

. •* Length of the in t^rsecUng arches. $$ « 

•* Height of the arches - s 

••'Width of ports or embrasures. . 2 
** Height of the same . - 4 

y Hei^itpf the cut for dbor^ - 5 

** The embrasures ar^ archpd at the top. 

. ** Width of the opening for staircase 2 
*> Height of the opening - 40 
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Feet. Inch, 

>* Dimensioiis of the second story. 

•* Length of each side of the room 2 8 9 

«« Width of the parallel arches 6^ o 

*• Length of the same - - 28 o 

** Hei^t of the same - - 1 2 o 

*' Interval between the parallel arches 5 o 

'* Width of arches of commxmication 5 T 

: ^* Ijengthof thesatne - , - 5 

** Height of the same - ^ « p 

'* Length of the piers of masonry .57 

** Breaddi of the piers - 5 

f * Width of recess for embrasures 4 o 

** Depth of recess - - 2 6 

^ * Height of recess - - s .o 

** Width of the embrasures - so 

^* Height of the embrasures '• 4 

•* The dimensions of the parapets, embri- 
^* sures, and loopholes, arenas in the first towerl 

" The embrasures or ports in ^ each of the 
** rooms, and the recesses for those of the second 
** stoiy, are all arthed. 

** The coins of the door«, windows, ports, 
** embrasures, and many of the salient angles 
^' and staircases in the towdrs,vas well as the 
*^ broad bases or stone foundations of th<e towers 
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** and intervening wall, are of a strong grey 
•* granite, with little mixture of mick in it. 

* * The rest of those buildings consist of bricks 
" of a bluish colour. They ar^ laid in laminae 
*' of a brick thick «ach; forming, as it were, so 
* ' many distinct walls as diere are bricks in thick- 
•* ness. They dififer in their dimensions ac- 
♦' cording to the, situations in which thfey are 
** placed. Those in the front of the wall and 
"towers, arc as follow:, 

Feet. lAch. 

** Thickness of the bricks - <^ ^ 4: 

** Width of thi& same - . . o' 7^ 

,*' Length ^ - - - 13 

•* Those for the terraces* of the wall and 
** towers, differ only from the former in being 
" perfectly square, ^ach side containing fifteen 
** inches. Wherever, for finishing the taper •» 
*• ing tpps of the parapets,^ bricks of the usual 
"dimensions would not answer, instead of 
" rudely chipping off these to the form required, 
*' as haj5 been sbmetimes directed by negligent or 
" ignorant artists, care was takeri to mould other. 
" bricks purposely of the Ibrtn and size propor- 
V tioned to each separate use. The cement or 
^' mortar between the diflferent layers of brick, 
" was upw<trds of half an inch in* thickness, 
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" and had^a very small proportion of:any:;itt- 
** gradient in it, to altfeir tlie perfect wliitenesg of 
f* the calcined limestone. 

** The bluex:ol6ur of the bricks, ledl:b doubt 
*.' whether they had been exposed to ?tny greater 
** than the sun's common heat, tho they had so 
.* * long resisted thednfluentc of time and weather. 
•* It has been ascertained by expcrimeirt, thata 
*' mass of clay or brick contracts in its dimen- 
** sions when exposal to the action of .fire.;.. and 
'*' that this contraction is increased in proportion 
** as the heat-augments; but that the miss does 
*' riot retumi toit^ former dimensions after being 
*• withdrawn from the. fire. Had the bricks, 
**'used for the great wall, been baked, only in 
" the siin, • they would cdiiti^act when, exposed to 
*' ia wood fird or jedhpat; but whSch, ori tibial, 
** turned out not to be the case. Indeed somie of 
** the kilhs still subsist neir the great wall, where 
• ' probably the bricks, 'of which it is composed, 
** were burned. t . 

. ** The great wall doe^ not appear to l^ve been 
'^ intended as a defence ' against .cannon, singe ^ 
** the parapets are insufficient to resist .t)ie force 
^* of cannon shot. But. the soles of the lembra- 
** sures of the towers, were observed to, have 
** been pierced with smaU holes, similar to those 
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••used in Europe for the reception of the*ftwi« 
•* vcls of i¥all-pieoes. ^ Tht holes appeaur to be 
*' a part of the original conttrucidon of the ivall; 
** and it seems difficult tp assign thatn any other 
" purpose, than that of resistance to the recoil 
•• of fire-arms« The field-pieces seen in China 
** are generally tnotmted with swivels, for which 
^* these holes are well caculated; and tho the pa« 
*^ rapets are not capable of resisting cannon shot, 
*^ they are sufficiently strong to withstand these 
•• small pieces* Several of theln were observ^ 
•Von the parade of the troops at Koo-pe-koo* 
*• They were mounted upon stands, on wbich 
•* they traversed with swivels* From these con- 
** siderations, it does not seem unlikely, that 
** the claim of the Chinese to a very early know- 
•• ledge of the efiects/of gunpowder, is not with- 
** out fmmdation." 

From the detail into which Captain Parish 
has entered with so much care, an accurateJdea 
may be formecLof the state of architecture, and 
mode of defence among^'the Chinese-prior to the 
Christian era« And k general consideration of 
. this barrier^ evintes the resolution and compre- 
hensive views of that govcrnmeijt, which could 
embark in so vast an undertaking; the advanced 
state of society , which could supply die resources, 
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and regulate the progress of such a work ; and 
the vigour and perseverance with which it was 
carried to perfection. 

The line it has traced, continues still to I>s 
considered as a demarkation between the respec* 
live nations of Chinese^ aiid Tartars. Tho', 
since their union, under ont absolute dominion, 
the word of the monarch alone, is follDwed at 
once with implicit obedience on the part of all** 
his subjects indiscriminately, yet each people 
still retains ideas of local claims and jurisdic- 
tions* . ' 
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